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ROGER TORY PETERSON 


Presents in one Magnificent Volume 
a Library of the Great Literature of Bird Lore — 


THE BIRD WATCHER’S 
ANTHOLOGY 


Roger Tory Peterson, often called the 
Twentieth-Century Audubon, is the 
world’s most famous bird watcher and 
one of the world’s foremost ornitholo- 
gists. Now he has assembled the finest 
one-volume library of bird lore ever pub- 
lished. An achievement of extraordinary 
scope and beauty, this is a book that will 
fascinate the bird watcher, the naturalist, 
and the armchair adventurer. It traces the 
classic progress of the bird watcher from 
the earliest spark of interest and discovery 
to the thoughtful observation of the con- 
firmed enthusiast. 


Dr. Peterson introduces each of the 
book’s sections with his own commen- 
tary, and has done over 100 superb draw- 
ings especially for this project. 








85 selections by the great writers on 
birds, from such giants of the past as 
Audubon, Thoreau, Darwin, Burroughs, 
Order from: Bartram, and White to the experts of 
today—Julian Huxley, John Kieran, Ed- 
Service D rtmen win Way Teale, Peter Scott, Konrad 
a oan Lorenz, Dillon Ripley, William Beebe, 
James Fisher, Donald Culross Peattic 
and many others. Large format, hand. 
, ° somely illustrated, photographic end 
1130 Fifth Avenue papers, frontispiece in full color. $7.50 
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New York 28, N. Y. Deluxe, numbered edition, printed on 
rag paper limited to 750 copies, auto- 
graphed by Dr. Peterson. $18.50 
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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of the Fall Migration 
Robert J. Newman 


ULLY HALF the small night migrants that 
ri pass southward over the United States in 
autumn never return in the following spring. 
Such—as you may remember from last fall's sum- 
mary—is the impression one gets from the counts that 
have been made of migrants crossing before the 
moon. Exactly what becomes of these millions upon 
millions of birds remains for the most part unknown. 
But from September to November 1957 the fate of 
more than 10,000 of them became a matter of record. 
They died spectacularly in the series of ceilometer 
accidents and collision disasters you will read about 
in the accounts for the Southern Atlantic Coast, 
Florida, Western Great Lakes, and Central Southern 
Regions. 

Greater mass fatalities among migrating passerines 
have occurred before; in 1954 five times as many 
birds were estimated to have perished at a single 
air base. Yet never has the whole broad pattern of 
destruction had a more arresting quality, or a more 
timely bearing on other lines of inquiry, than in the 
autumn just past. For the counsel and accessory in- 
formation that make a partial inter-regional synopsis 
possible in advance of the several more detailed 
studies soon to be published, I am indebted to Aaron 
M. Bagg, Amelia R. Laskey, Chandler S. Robbins, 
and Herbert L. Stoddard. For the preparation of the 
accompanying maps, which show the pertinent 


weather conditions at a glance, we can once again 
thank John H. Conover of Harvard University’s Blue 


Hill Observatory at Milton, Mass. 

Although migrants were being picked up now and 
again through the entire autumn, widespread cas- 
ualties were not recorded until Sept. 18-24, seven 
dates that in various connections appear more than 
160 times in the pages that follow. This was a period 
of wildly unsettled weather around the globe with a 
world record temperature of -102.1° near the South 
Pole, raging tides in the Arctic Ocean, three hurri- 
canes or near-hurricanes at once in the Gulf and 
North Atlantic, tornadoes in 7 states, and floods in 
5 more. But our immediate interest centers on the 
progress of a mass of polar continental air that 
edged slowly in from the northwest to cover most of 
the country by the end of the interval. Looking 
back on all that happened in the wake of that air 
movement, Chandler Robbins said he could not recall 
that “there has ever been such a widespread series of 
numerical data (identified to species) correlated with 
the passage of a single fall cold front on this conti- 
nent.” 

Superficially this air mass behaved much like a 
hundred others, but the interplay between the weather 
and the migration it set in motion ran its deadly 
course with unprecedented precision. On Sept. 18 
the front was stalled on a diagonal across Wisconsin. 
On the 19th the cold air completed its advance south- 
eastward across the state; and on the following 
morning nearly 3000 dead birds were found in one 
hour at a television tower in Eau Claire. By Sept. 
22 the front stretched from Texas all the way to 


+ 


northern New England. In the afternoon it progressed 
through Middle Tennessee (map, Sept. 22); and nex: 
morning 95 birds were picked up at a television 
tower in Nashville. Checking back on the position of 
the front one hour after midnight (map, Sept. 23). 
we find that it had already left the whole state of 
Tennessee far behind and had taken on the form of 
a long, shallow curve connecting such widely separat. 
ed areas as Massachusetts, southeastern New York. 
Maryland, southern Mississippi, and southeastern 
Louisiana. Some 30 hours or more later, during 
daylight on the 24th, the following results were 
noted: 61 dead birds recovered at a television tower 
in Needham, Mass.; 96 migrants killed at the Empire 
State Building in New York City; 230 birds netted 
at Ocean City, Md. in contrast to 9 the previous day: 
the streets of Gulfport, Miss. littered with the bodies 
of passerines; more than 400 casualties retrieved at 
a television tower in Baton Rouge, La. During the 
preceding period of darkness, when the birds were 
actually striking the obstacles, the front had already 
passed out to sea (map, Sept. 24). 

Note throughout the foregoing paragraph a te. 
current sequence: the air mass moves in during the 
morning or early afternoon, and on the following 
night numbers of migrants slam against towers or 
buildings many miles behind its forward edge. On 
the night of Sept. 23-24, a single frontal passage 
is linked with the same sort of result at points some 
900 miles apart! 

The second major set of migration mishaps involved 
nearly as many birds as its predecessor but occurred 
under a very different set of circumstances. The 
bird—-falls, which this time were noted at both tele. 
vision towers and ceilometers, were chiefly confined 
to the single night of Oct. 4—5 and to a more limited 
area—a group of southeastern states that had reported 
scarcely any collisions during the frontal passage of 
Sept. 23-24. No regional editor has made better 
capital of this autumn’s casualty data than B. R. 
Chamberlain, whose Southern Atlantic Coast Region 
was the scene of the majority of these October 
disasters, and for a review of what happened one 
should consult his account directly. The weather at 
the time is, however, worthy of some additional dis- 
cussion. 

In the first days of October a mass of polar air 
had bulged down over the Great Lakes Region and 
the Northeast behind a well-defined cold front. The 
front passed Nashville in the dark hours of Oct. 2-3, 
and on the following night the television tower in 
that city produced its worst kill of the season—150 
birds. Nearer the Atlantic seaboard, however, the 
southward movement of migrants seems to have been 
blocked temporarily by the heavy clouds and incessant 
rainfall associated with a series of low-pressure 
centers in the southeastern states. In a comment 
forwarded to me by Mr. Chamberlain, W. W. Griffin 
of Atlanta describes the situation in this way: “In 
general the period from Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 presented 
very unfavorable flying weather here. The ceiling 
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SEPTEMBER 24, 1957—1:00 A.M. E.S.T. 


was rarely over 500 feet during this period. The 
night of Oct. 4 was the first night suitable for 
flight. Ceiling during the night was from 2100 to 
2700 feet. Wind was from the northeast at 12 to 
15 m. p. h.” Thus it would seem that the migratory 
traffic that night may have included a big accumu- 
lation of birds that had been grounded farther 
north for several days preceding. At any rate, 
though the cold front itself had disappeared by the 
night of Oct. 4-5, polar air continued to pour south- 
ward along the east side of a big ridge of high 
Pressure (map, Oct. 5). 

Those who are acquainted with the studies of 


SEPTEMBER 23,1957-1:00 A.M. E.S.T. 
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OCTOBER 5, 1957-1:00 A.M. E.S.T. 


migration carried on in recent years in America will 
not wonder why numbers of birds were present at the 
disaster points at the times of disaster. It is now 
a widely accepted principle that avalanches of birds 
are transported southward in fall by avalanches of 


cold air. While these birds ordinarily maintain a 
fairly uniform distribution as they advance, without 
piling up in the dramatic concentrations of spring, 
the movement is often revealed to the ordinary 
observer through overnight changes in the kinds of 
birds he finds in woods and fields. In the present 
connection the impressions of W. S. Clarke, Jr., on 
Sept. 22 and of R. C. Rosche on Oct. 2, both quoted 
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in the report for the Appalachian Region, furnish 
excellent sidelights on the migratory movements that 
provided material for the nocturnal tragedies. 

For a suggestion as to why the birds met death, 
however, we must look farther afield to a startling 
idea being tested in Europe. There the Sauers are 
amassing evidence that night migrants are guided 
by the stars! And in Switzerland only a year ago 
last October, Dr. Sutter demonstrated by radar a 
fact that has often been denied—that birds will fly 
above banks of fog and mist. It would therefore 
seem that one of the worst hazards to be encountered 
in nocturnal flight is a layer of clouds too lofty 
or deep to be surmounted and too dense to permit a 
view of the stars. Fortunately, the same air flows 
that bring birds southward generally also bring 
clear skies. But this fall, rain and cloudiness 
frequently persisted long after a cold front had 
passed. Over at least three of the places where 
migration tragedies took place on the night of 
Sept. 23-24, the stars were completely hidden behind 
solid overcasts varying in elevation from 8000 to 
14,000 feet. One supposition is that under such 
circumstances the birds become confused and fly 
toward high, elevated lights such as those at the 
tops of television towers. 

The whole subject of migration disasters possesses 
in a heightened degree that specia) quality of enigma 
which makes bird migration itself so fascinating. It 
is a subject laden with tantalizing contradictions, 
enlivened by conjecture and counter—conjecture. 
Indications that most of the television casualities 
crash directly into the lights conflict with indi- 
cations that most of them strike the guy wires. 


While one tower is claiming 423 victims, a second of 


almost identical construction in the same city is 
killing only 23. Evidence accumulates that only the 
taller obstacles bring down birds; then suddenly 
hundreds strike one-story buildings. A TV installa- 
tion in one illuminated area seems to kill migrants 
because they are drawn to the lights; a similar 
installation in another illuminated area seems to 
be avoided because the migrants can see it. And birds 
like the thrushes add to our bafflement by seldom 
hitting solid obstacles yet dying by scores at 
ceilometers 

If we could clear up contradictions such as these, 
we would almost certainly have a key to many long- 
standing riddles of migration. But our information 
is always too fragmentary. When one considers that 
10 entire Field Notes Regions were traversed by the 
air-mass movement of Sept. 18-24 and subjected to 
much the same weather, the 6 widely scattered 
disasters reported in that period seem very few. Were 
there no large-scale tragedies anywhere else? Were 
there none in your area? If we could be sure, we 
could learn a great deal by comparing conditions at 
the disaster points with those at other elevated 
obstacles where no bird—falls resulted. As it is, we 
so far have dependable negative evidence from only 
one source, the tower in Leon County, Fla. where 
Herbert L. Stoddard has for several years been keeping 
exemplary day-to-day records of migration kills. 
Though this structure has probably produced more 
thousands of recorded casualties than any other tower 
in the nation, only 17 dead migrants could be found 
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there on the morning of Sept. 24. 

At any rate, as the popularity of television 
sends skyscraping obstacles sprouting up in increasing 
numbers all over the eastern United States, tha 
area of colliding tides of air and dramatic bird 
concentrations is becoming more effective than eve 
as a testing ground for migration hypotheses. Neve; 
have the opportunities for the study of nocturnal 
migration on a species by species basis been greater 
than they will be in 1958. The bird enthusiast who 
supplements his conventional field work with 
systematic visits to TV towers is likely to be rewarded 
not only by a sense of scientific achievement byt 
also by results of the very kind he values most. As 
the pages of this issue so repeatedly prove, he can 
anticipate the discovery of exciting rarities and many 
unusual dates of record. Val Nolan's suggestion that 
checks at television towers be made the subject of ap 
organized project in the Middle West is a superb 
one. It might well be taken up over the county 
as a whole. . 

Death in the night was the most sensational way, 
but not the only way, in which this autumn’s mass 
movements of birds revealed themselves. From its 
early beginning to its protracted end, the parade 
of transients appeared much more satisfactory to 
most observers than in 1956. In sections of the 
Northeast, activity was stimulated by a series of 
cool fronts that passed at approximately weekly 
intervals during July and August; and in a more 
literal sense than usual, southward migration began 
before northward migration had ended. For a full 
view of the “fall” migratory movement, one should 
refer back to the accounts for the breeding season, 
noting particularly the absorbing discussion by 
James Baird and Ruth Emery. 

Behind the contrast between the migration this 
year and last lay, as one might expect, a contrast 
in weather during the main season of southward 
movement. In September, wide areas of above- 
average warmth extended down both sides of the 
continent, while in all the midlands between, 
temperatures were below average. In the last week 
of the month, the southeastward surge of polar ait 
that brought the migration disasters succeeded in 
pushing through to the Atlantic Coast, paving the 
way for an October that was cool almost everywhere 
In the latter month a combination of high pressure 
over most of Canada and low pressure over the 
central and southern United States speeded the 
southward transport of cold air without producing 
the frontal patterns most commonly associated with 
such a movement. 

One might theorize that when southward surges 
of cold air are few (as in 1956), they should have 
a more noticeable individual effect on migration than 
when they are many. Nevertheless, regional editors 
have been much more successful this fall than last 
in correlating bird movements and specific air mass 
movements. Prof. Nolan, reporting for the Middle 
western Prairie, is especially effective in this regatd, 
and even Arnold Small in California mentions 4 
weather-induced wave of warblers. Associated 
weather conditions, such as the unusual amount 0 
cloudiness and rainfall in parts of the county, 
undoubtedly helped to make the movements of birds 
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more Fred S. Webster, Jr., whose report 
from South Texas contains its customary wealth 
of interesting commentary, cites specific instances 
in which the factor of rain was involved. 

The exciting quality of the season was not all 
directly attributable to the action of the elements; 
it derived partly from the variety of ways in which 
and by which migration was made manifest. Fore- 
most among these—and, indeed, actually equal to the 
nocturnal disasters in the total number of birds 
recorded—was the superlative work of OPERATION 
RECOVERY, manned this fall by some three dozen 
licensed banders working at 18 stations from New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia to North Carolina. Other 
mist—-netting projects were carried on 
in Wisconsin and are referred to by Dr. Breckenridge. 
Although catastrophes at television towers or 
ceilometers are virtually unknown in the Far West, 
two of the editors there, Zella M. Schultz and 
Thomas Rogers, tell of mishaps in which a consider- 
able number of birds were killed by flying against 
windows. In Toronto, the volume of nocturnal 
migration was checked on several dates by observa- 
tions from the top of a flood-lit building 800 feet 
above lake level. And in Texas note was taken of 
the “faint lisps and chips’ that filtered down from 
a clear sky for 13 nights in a row indicating flights 
of a magnitude not detectable next day in the field. 
In addition, there were two spectacular occurrences 
that may or may not be illustrations of the “guiding 
line,” or “containing line,” hypothesis (that broad- 
front migrations often drift against topographic 
features and ecologic boundaries, like mountain 
ranges and coastlines, and thereby become concen- 
trated in narrow streams). Along a mountain ridge 
in West Virginia, a diurnal procession of warblers 
was seen to pass at the rate of 10 or 12 per minute; 
and in extreme southeastern Georgia thousands of 
Common Yellowthroats observed shortly after the 
October disasters highlighted the heaviest concentra- 
tion of birds within memory there. The latter flight 
was the only one reported from there this fall that 
seems to have been really comparable to a big spring 
wave. Its puzzling feature is that the wind was from 
the northeast and apparently therefore was not con- 
centrating birds against the coast. 

In the foregoing discussions, the primary emphasis 
has been on matters concerning which two or more 
Regions contribute information. There are other 
featured topics in this autumn’s regional reports 
which, though not actually inter-regional in scope, 
are very definitely inter-regional in interest. Deserv- 
ing of special commendation are Dr. Stevenson's 
analysis of long-term effects of the Florida drought, 
Dr. Scott's remarks on the disrupted balance of 
nature in the Klamath Basin, and Dr. Brook’s vivid 
Passage on the excitement of hawk—watching. 

Irregular Winter Birds——Last year, among the 
northern birds that now and again irrupt southward 
in autumn, only the boreal woodpeckers and the 
open-ground fringillids behaved in a_ spectacular 
manner. But in his recent breeding-season report, 
W. W. H. Gunn wrote prophetically: “The cone, 
samara, and berry crop is reported as being decidedly 
Poor in parts of the north this summer. Last year, 
when it was exceptionally good, we saw few finches 


vious. 


productive 


in the south during the winter. It may be a different 
story this fall and winter.’ Almost immediately 
afterward, not only finches but a retinue of other 
species as well came bearing down upon us. Although 
the Far West was not affected as much as the Midwest 
and East, one can scarcely turn to any of the accounts 
in the pages that follow without finding evidence of 
this vast and variegated shift of population: Gyrfal- 
cons in southern Ontario and northwestern Washing- 
ton; numbers of Snowy Owls in the Dakotas and 
records in 7 other states or provinces; Saw—whet Owls 
at 5 localities in Maryland; Gray Jays in Connecticut 
for the first time, following the heaviest influx 
ever known in Maine; an abundance of Black—capped 
Chickadees throughout the Northeast producing a 
movement into Maryland that promises to rank with 
the best two on record; a sprinkling of Brown- 
capped Chickadees in northern New England; ex- 
ceptionally good flights of 'White-breasted Nut- 
hatches; Red-breasted Nuthatches virtually every- 
where, including the lowlands of southern California 
and all the Gulf states except Florida; a wide- 
spread and sensational migration of Evening Gros- 
beaks carrying birds all the way to Aiken, S. C.; a 
movement of Purple Finches that has reached all 
the southeastern states; an invasion of Pine Grosbeaks 
in the Blue Mountains of Pennsylvania that may 
herald the greatest season in history, also a report 
in Virginia and many observations to the north, 
particularly in Minnesota and Wisconsin; flocks of up 
to 100 Common Redpolls in New England, as well as 
several records in Ontario and a fine showing in parts 
of Minnesota; Pine Siskins plentiful over as extensive 
an area as the Red-breasted Nuthatches; Red Cross- 
bills from coast to coast and south to Atlanta; the 
first large concentration of White-winged Crossbills 
at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., in 60 years, an unusually 
heavy migration in Minnesota, and numerous other 
observations from the Pacific Coast to New England. 

Features of the Southward Invasion —Several 
regional editors provide sidelights and thoughtful 
commentary on this irruption of northern species. 
An excellent example is the chronology of the move- 
ments of the Evening Grosbeak and Pine Siskin in 
the account for Ontario and western New York. 
But the thing above all that will make the invasion 
long remembered was the way it shattered arrival 
records all over the eastern half of the nation. In at 
least a dozen instances the dates for nuthatches and 
finches appearing in this issue are the all-time 
earliest fall records for the states concerned. There 
are indications that during an invasion of this magni- 
tude the available food supply in any one area is so 
quickly exhausted that the birds must move rapidly 
onward, arriving early all along the line. Thus few 
of the localities in the northern United States that 
had an abundance of these winter visitants in 
September and October have comparable numbers 
now. However, in spite of the role food shortages 
seem to have played in the movement, not only 
James Baird and Ruth Emery but also Julian Potter 
and Fred Scott take note of the odd tendency of the 
Evening Grosbeaks to avoid the numerous feeding 
stations in their regions. An equally surprising 
circumstance, in view of the fairly numerous observa- 
tions of Snowy Owls in the United States, is the 
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infestation of lemmings in the Cohoe district of 
Alaska mentioned by Mary A. Smith. 

The Northward Influx of Southern Birds —While 
the foregoing species were hurrying southward, there 
were other birds this autumn—birds typical of mild 
climates—that seemed bent on getting farther north. 
The movement took place on a broad front extending 
from Massachusetts to northeastern Ohio and involved 
the Tufted Titmouse, Carolina Wren, Mockingbird, 
and Cardinal. No one should neglect to read the 
details given in the accounts of the four Regions 
concerned—particularly in the report for the North- 
eastern Maritime Region. When one considers how 
strange it is for a bird like the Tufted Titmouse to 
be wandering northward in numbers at a time when 
its winter—adapted relative the Black-capped Chicka- 
dee is migrating southward in numbers, one may 
wonder whether the movement of the southern 
birds was all it appeared to be, whether it might 
not have been merely a flocking together in con- 
spicuous places of scattered birds in an already 
established but yet undetected extension of breeding 
range. But James Baird and Ruth Emery make a 
telling point against such an explanation: very few 
of their Cardinals were adult males. 

Eastward Strays —As so often in the past, two 
diverse and widely separated parts of the continent— 
New England and the Central Gulf States—divided 
the main harvest of western species straggling east- 
ward. This year the parallel was particularly striking. 
For example, Louisiana recorded 2 Say’s Phoebes, 
its first; Massachusetts also had 2 Say’s Phoebes, its 
first in many years. Other items common to the two 
regions were Black—-headed Grosbeaks, -arly Western 
Tanagers, and several Clay-colored Sparrows. When 
one considers that New England and the Central 
Southern Region also shared migration disasters on 
the same night, one suspects that the similarity of 
events in the two regions may not be entirely 
coincidental. Except for Florida, the intervening 
coastal states had little to report. New Jersey con- 
tributed a Clay—colored Sparrow; eastern Maryland, 
an Ash-throated Flycatcher; and North Carolina, 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds. In Florida, observers 
listed several White-winged Doves, a Black-throated 
Gray Warbler, a Yellow-headed Blackbird, early 
Bullock’s Orioles, a Western Tanager, and a Clay- 
colored Sparrow. Inland records with a western 
flavor were slightly more numerous than in 1956: 
Ferruginous Hawks in Illinois, a Prairie Falcon in 
Wisconsin, Western Kingbirds in Ontario and 
central Pennsylvania, a Western Tanager in Ontario, 
and Green-tailed Towhees in Quebec and Middle 
Tennessee. Though not as spectacular in volume as 
last year, the hummingbird migration at Rockport, 
Tex. was equally astonishing in its variety of far- 
western species. 

Westward Strays —Meanwhile the displacement of 
eastern species toward the west was also producing 
notable records: an Eastern Phoebe in southern 
California, a Red-eyed Vireo in southwestern 
Colorado, Worm-eating and Chestnut-sided Warblers 
in Arizona, Am. Redstarts in Montana and southern 
California, a Rusty Blackbird in New Mexico, and 
White-throated and Swamp Sparrows in southern 
California. Deserving of special mention in this 
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category is the Black-throated Blue Warbler, whic 
winters in the West Indies but which appeared in the 
lower Mississippi Valley with surprising frequeng 
this fall and was recorded even in North Dakota, 
Oregon, and California. Two far-western birds 
managed to qualify as westward vagrants—a Black. 
chinned Hummingbird that wandered into the 
Columbia Gorge of Oregon and a Lucy's Warbler tha 
turned up on Santa Catalina Island. 

Loons. —W. W. H. Gunn's suggestion last winter 
that late loons on Lake Ontario are worth carefy| 
scrutiny has already borne fruit in reports of 2 
more Yellow-billed Loons. The migration of Com. 
mon Loons was late in Massachusetts but early in 
Florida! 

Shearwaters and Petrels—tIn this “year of warm 
water and southern fish,” and of a phenomenal influx 
of tropical marine birds into the seas along the 
West Coast, fall observations included unusual num. 
bers of Black-footed Albatrosses off the shores of 
Oregon, the first New Zealand Shearwaters for 
southern California waters, and Ashy Petrels Passing 
at the rate of 2 per minute off the Monterey 
Peninsula. Observers in New England recorded an 
immense flight of Greater Shearwaters on the last 
day of the period, an extremely late Sooty Shear. 
water, and a Fulmar. 

Pelicans and Their Allies—The White Pelican 
turned up in October in both Maryland and New 
Jersey, again missing intervening Delaware—one 
of the 3 remaining states where it seems never to have 
been found. Within its regular range, the species 
was unusually plentiful, the peak count being 12,000 
on a refuge in South Dakota. While August Gannets 
were being noted in New Jersey, North Carolina, and 
Florida, a Blue-faced Booby was recorded on the 
Texas coast. 

Herons.—A Little Blue Heron collected in Utah 
and a Snowy Egret reported in Alaska were apparent- 
ly new birds for the state and territory. If one may 
judge by records this autumn extending from Rock- 
port, Tex. to the Florida Keys, the Cattle Egret will 
soon be established along the entire Gulf coast of the 
United States. The latest gap to be filled was 
Alabama, where a specimen was taken in November 

Swans and Geese —Though an estimated 50 per 
cent of the population of an entire flyway was con- 
centrated at the Malheur Refuge in eastern Oregon 
toward the end of the period, Whistling Swans wert 
widespread enough to earn mention in the accounts 
for 10 Regions. Very early Canada Geese were sighted 
in Maryland, Virginia, southern Florida, and, though 
the Central Southern account neglected to mention 
the fact, Middle Tennessee as well. A scattering 0 
Am. Brant beyond their customary limits producec 
records in Florida and Indiana. Blue and (Lesset) 
Snow Geese showed increases both on_ breeding 
grounds and in wintering quarters. Yet, with striking 
exceptions in the Northern Rocky Mountain Region 
and in Missouri (see Ann Gammell’s pertinent com: 
ment), their flight from the one range to the other 
attracted less than the usual attention. 

Ducks.—Opinions on the waterfowl season 4s é 
whole ranged from “best in history’ (Mattamuskee! 
Refuge) to “one of the poorest in years” ( Appale: 
chian Region). The good results and the bad ate 
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in many instances attributable to local conditions of 
habitat and fall into no very coherent pattern. Dr. 
Scott tells of a remarkable mass exodus of Pintails 
from Tule Lake in Nevada with 3 million birds 
moving out overnight, while Gale Monson has an 
intriguing item concerning 3 Cinnamon Teal flushed 
from an extremely arid part of the desert, 30 miles 
from the nearest water. Geographically noteworthy 
occurrences included European Widgeons in British 
Columbia and South Dakota, an Old-squaw in the 
Klamath Basin, Surf Scoters in central Wyoming and 
at San Antonio, Tex., an Am. Scoter in central 
Wyoming 

Hawés.—Conservation history was made this fall, 
when for the first time the shooting of hawks was 
outlawed all along the Pennsylvania ridges. Though a 
relationship of cause and effect is, of course, lack- 
ing. the occasion was celebrated by flights of Broad- 
winged Hawks that provided exceptionally interesting 
contrasts. Along the north shores of Lakes Ontario 
and Erie, one of the main avenues of approach for 
Broad-wings flying down from Canada, the migration 
was termed “the poorest in years,” and the probable 
factors responsible are discussed in the report by 
Bennett, Mitchell, and Gunn. But, as the flights 
entered the United States and came into conflict 
with the September weather that was producing so 
many casualties among nocturnally migrating pas- 
serines, dramatic disruptions ensued. On Sept. 22, 
a day described by Dr. Brooks as poor for hawks 
throughout the whole central Appalachian area, B. 
R. Chamberlain tells of hundreds of Broad—wings 
seen dropping into a North Carolina woods ahead of 
a storm and of a sizable flight that passed over Wins- 
ton-Salem “some 50 miles southeast of their normal 
mountain lane.” On Sept. 25, a much larger con- 
centration of grounded Broad—wings was observed 
at the very end of the continuation of the Blue 
Ridge, and another displacement brought hundreds 
of circling hawks to the coastal plain of Alabama. 
The Houston, Tex. area with a record of 10,000+ 
Broad—wings on the 29th turned in the highest count 
of the season. 

Shorebirds—Arnold Small points to the reclama- 
tion of marshland in southern California as a prob- 
able reason for a poor flight of plovers and sand- 
pipers, but Zella M. Schultz informs us that on the 
northern Pacific coast the migration was disappointing 
even along the beaches. In contrast, the three Regions 
of the Northeast, still suffering from, or just emerg- 
ing from, severe drought, found that the low water 
levels made shorebirding good. A trio of species 
highlighted the whole broad movement by their oc- 
currence from coast to coast. The Am. Golden Plover, 
which is supposed to carry out most of its southward 
migration over the two oceans, found its way into 
the accounts for at least 10 Regions. The Stilt Sand- 
piper earned mention in an equal number of reports 
through its earliness, lateness, or unusual numbers. 
And the Buff—breasted Sandpiper was reported from 
? states, including Washington and South Carolina. 
Individually unusual observations included Ruddy 
Turnstones in both Rocky Mountain Regions, a Rock 
Sandpiper at San Francisco, and an estimated 25,000 
Red Phalaropes off Rockport, Mass. 

Jaegers, Gulls, and Terns.—Outstanding among the 


numerous observations of jaegers were reports of 
the first Pomarine for Alabama, a phenomenally late 
Parasitic in Massachusetts, and a Long-tailed in Ore- 
gon. A Black—headed Gull was recorded at Rochester, 
N. Y.; Franklin’s Gulls were credited to eastern 
Ontario, Tennessee, western Texas, New Mexico, and 
western Washington; and Sabine’s Gulls were re- 
ported in Wyoming and at Havasu Lake on the 
Arizona—California line. Massachusetts had its sec- 
ond sight record of the Noddy Tern, and 250 Elegant 
Terns were seen along Monterey Bay in California. 


Small Non-passerine Land Birds.—A live Black- 
billed Cuckoo was found floating in the Gulf off the 
Texas coast on Sept. 22. A “black cloud” of Vaux’'s 
Swifts at Oakland, Calif., on the same date gave rise 
to estimates running into the hundreds of thousands. 
Mid—November records of the Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird in both Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
were the latest ever for those states. Two colorful 
visitors from Mexico were recorded in southern Texas 

a Coppery-tailed Trogon and a Ringed Kingfisher. 


Jays and Thrushes.—September counts of migrating 
Blue Jays in New Hampshire and southern Ontario 
ran into thousands. A Steller’s Jay was caught by a 
dog, and another was seen subsequently, at Cohoe, 
Alaska—well beyond the ultimate limits of the 
species’ range as given in the new A. O. U. Check- 
List. Though last fall's widespread complaints about 
the lack of hylocichlid thrushes are nowhere re- 
peated in this issue, only three regional reports, the 
Northeastern Maritime, Hudson-St. Lawrence and 


the Southern Atlantic Coastal, specifically mention 
heavy flights. The abundance of Am. Robins in the 
northern states in early autumn was transcontinental, 


but the bulk of the birds soon departed. By the end 


of the period great numbers had already reached 
coastal Georgia and the lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Single Wheatears were reported in Delaware and 
at Ottawa. 

Other Passerines—Although the Northeastern 
Maritime report emphasizes the extremely early de- 
parture of many kinds of warblers, individuals of 
17 species were still present in New England in 
November. Equally late observations of passerines 
that normally winter in the tropics are to be found 
in most of the other regional accounts, but nowhere 
is the list quite so long. Particularly phenomenal not 
only for their lateness but also for their numbers are 
the Yellow—breasted Chats that have been found this 
fall as far north as Nova Scotia. At the end of the 
period Western Meadowlarks were singing both in 
Montana and in Alabama, more than 1000 miles 
apart. 

Exotics—A King Vulture on the loose in the Up- 
per Keys brought back memories of the Florida of 
200 years ago before it was proven to have escaped 
from an aviary. An unusually fine and gaudy fall 
crop of super-rarities in some degree under similar 
suspicion, but not so definitely convicted, included 
2 Scarlet Ibises on the Florida Keys, a Flamingo in 
Ohio, 2 Black—bellied Tree-ducks in Arizona, a 
Brambling on the New Jersey coast, and a European 
Goldfinch in Illinois. Not quite in the same class, 
perhaps, was a report of a House Finch in New 
Jersey 





REGIONAL REPORTS 


Fall Migration 
August 16 to November 30, 1957 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.— 
Throughout the southern half of the Region the 
drought of the summer months continued into the 
fall season. Brooks ran 
dry, wells went dry, re- 
servoirs dropped to dan- 
gerously low levels, and 
people looked wistfully 
at the sea. However, 
November turned out to 
be the wettest month of 
the year with 5.30 inches 
of rain falling in the 
Boston region. Brooks 
ran again, wells filled, 
water levels in reservoirs 
and ponds rose with 
miraculous rapidity—and 
city folk, once again as- 
sured of nature’s bounty, 
turned on their faucets 
with confidence, and 
wasted water. The range 
of temperatures in the Region introduced a variety 
into the season that was lacking in the precipitation— 
August was cool, September was warm, October cool, 
and November variable with a high of 70° on the 
5th and a low of 17° on the 27th. Tropical air pene- 
trated New England twice during August, and seven 
cold fronts passed through the Region. During Septem- 
ber, four tropical warm sectors and five cold fronts 
passed through, with the last cold front passage 
bringing the first snow of the year to Jackman, Me. 
Cold fronts passed through only four times during 
October, but polar air dominated the Region on all 
but one day when tropical air made a brief sortie 
northward. November presented the anomaly of hav- 
ing fewer cold front passages than any of the pre- 
ceding three months. Stagnated highs, mid-west and 
coastal lows and a few tropical warm sectors com- 
bined to make November a mild month. The horo- 
scope cast in the Nesting Season report concerning 
the fall migration proved to be true—the fall migra- 
tion was early and it was unusual. The early birds 
included such a wide range of species as Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, Myrtle Warbler, Evening Grosbeak, Winter 
Wren, Black-poll Warbler, White-throated Sparrow, 
and many others. The unusual aspect of the fall 
migration lies mainly in the successive waves, or to 
put it more strongly, irruptions of many different 
species. Participants in these flights included the 
White- and the Red-breasted Nuthatch, Hairy Wood- 
pecker, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Gray Jay, Blue 
Jay, Tufted Titmouse, Evening Grosbeak, Pine Gros- 
beak, Cardinal, Pine Siskin, Common Redpoll, Slate- 
colored Junco, and Chipping Sparrow. The vast 
numbers of shearwaters, kittiwakes, and phalaropes 
that occurred off the Massachusetts coast during 
November cannot properly be categorized under the 
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heading of irruption, since their presence is due to 
somewhat different circumstances, but it certainh 
was unusual. Lastly, under the heading of unusual 
must be included those golden grains of rarities that 
were patiently sifted from the chaff of commoner 
birds. Heading this list of rarities are a number of 
species that are still considered rare but whose de. 
gree of rareness is about to be down-graded because 
of the increasing frequency and regularity of reports, 
In this category are to be included the Summer and 
Western Tanagers, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, the Pro. 
thonotary and the Hooded Warblers, Western King. 
bird, Red-headed Woodpecker, Blue Grosbeak and 
the Lark Sparrow. This fall Massachusetts drew 
top honors in the really rare bird department by 
turning up within its boundaries no less than two 
Say's Phoebes, one Spotted Towhee, and a Noddy 
Tern. There is a different picture of the late strag. 
glers than that presented during the fall of 1956. 
It is true that there are still such strange reports 
as November Ruby-throated Hummingbirds, Blue. 
gray Gnatcatchers, Baltimore Orioles, Yellow-breasted 
Chats, and other warblers, but the number of indi- 
viduals this year is considerably below that of last 
year. It is generally felt, since the weather picture is 
much the same as last fall’s, that here might be one 
effect that can be tied in with the drought, in an 
indirect manner. Apparently the drought had little 
or no effect on the berry production of most plants, 
but this crop was eaten abnormally early and at an 
excessively rapid rate. There were several instances 
recorded where birds were eating berries before they 
were ripe, and when they finally did ripen they 
were consumed at so rapid a rate that by mid-Octo- 
ber the greater part of the crop had disappeared. 
Possibly this extraordinary behavior is related to the 
lack of surface water, and the birds were fulfilling 
their daily water requirement indirectly through the 
berries. At any rate, with the main food item greatly 
reduced, October transients had little or no reason 
for lingering, thereby producing minimum numbers 
of late stragglers. 

Loons and Grebes——There were few Common 
Loons seen until Sept. 23 when over 200 were seen 
at Plum Island, Mass. Thereafter there was a good 
flight. The Red-throated Loon flight was poor until 
November when there was an excellent flight as evi- 
denced by the 1000 seen at Nauset, Mass. on Nov. 30 
(R. Smart, et al.). Horned Grebe numbers were good 
with particularly good counts being made at inland 
locales. ; 

Shearwaters and Petrels—The shearwater flight 0 
the summer carried over into the fall season with 
small numbers being seen during September ane 
October. These included Sooty, Greater, and Cory’. 
However, two November storms produced a flight 
of sea-birds, visible from the shore, that is unlikely 
to be paralleled for many years. Greater Shearwaters 
were seen in small numbers at Rockport, Mass. 
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Nov. 8, but on the 30th at Nauset Smart (and party) 
counted 3700 Greaters passing along the coast in 
A Sooty Shearwater seen at the same 
place and time is the latest recorded for the state. 
There are no reports of Wilson’s Petrels but there 
‘< one report of 7 Leach’s Petrels (Islieb, et al.). A 
Fulmar was seen off Pemaquid Point, Me. on Oct. 
16 (M. Libby). 

Herons.—There was again another poor southern 
heron flight. Am. Egrets were the most commonly re- 
ported but even these counts were low. A late Little 
Blue Heron was seen at Plum Island on Nov. 5 (C. 
jeWindt). A very late date for the Green Heron was 
reported from Kennebunk, Me., Nov. 22 (Wilson). 

Swans, Geese and Ducks.—The Mute Swans along 
the southern Rhode Island shore continue to be 
olentiful with flocks of 90-100 birds being spectacu- 
lar enough to excite even the most blasé of non- 
birders. There was a normal flight of Canada Geese. 
A White-fronted Goose was seen at Plum Island 
mn Oct. 27 (R. Emery) and there was only one re- 
port of Snow Geese. There was a good flight of 
early ducks in September with numbers building up 
during October and November. Some of the high 
counts for the Region include: 10,000 Black Ducks 
at the Plum Island basin on Oct. 17 (G. Nightin- 
gale); 7000 Blacks at Merrymeeting Bay, Me. on 
Sept. 15; 3000 Am. Widgeon on Nov. 16 at New- 
port (D. Emerson); 165 Green-winged Teal at 
Plum Island during October, and 9 Shovellers on 
Plum Island on Nov. 17. Am. Golden-eyes were 
generally late in arriving and they still had not 
arrived in numbers by the end of the period. Three 
Harlequin Ducks were seen off Westport, Mass. on 
Nov. 11 (D. Briggs), and a Lesser Scaup was shot 
in Fox Harbour, Nova Scotia on Nov. 19 (R. Tufts). 
Seven King Eiders were seen off Rockport, Mass. 
on Oct. 5 (E. Foye), and there was generally a good 
flight of scoters and mergansers. 

Hawks—A Black Vulture was seen on Sept. 20 
at Castine, Me. (M. C. Morse). There were several 
September reports of Turkey Vultures. There was a 
very good coastal flight of accipiters during late 
September and October. An early and widespread 
fight of Rough-legged Hawks was noted in Septem- 
der, with 2 being seen at widely separated locales 
in Maine on Sept. 7 and with 4 reports from Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts between Sept. 27 and 30. 
A Golden Eagle was seen at Beech Hill, Me. on 
Sept. 30 (Mann). There was also a good coastal 
fight of Peregrines and Pigeon Hawks during Oc- 
tober, 

Rails and Gallinules—A Purple Gallinule was 
seen on Oct. 9 at Woolwich, Me. (Fernalds). Clap- 
per Rails were reported with increasing frequency 
in Massachusetts and there are even reports for this 
species from Maine (Portland, Sept. 16) and Nova 
Scotia (Brier Island, Sept. 24). The Am. Coot flight 
was generally poor throughout. 

Shorebirds —A good normal flight. However, one 
of the features of the shorebird migration was the 
straggling by many species, particularly Pectoral, 
White-rumped and Stilt Sandpipers. The Pectoral 
and the White-rumped lingered well into November 
‘rom Maine to Rhode Island while the Stilt was 
recorded in November both in Massachusetts and 


two hours. 


Rhode Island. This lingering may well be related 
to the mud flats created by the low water levels in 
ponds and reservoirs throughout the area in which 
they were observed. Three thousand Red Phalaropes 
were seen at Rockport on Nov. 9 (H. W. Harring- 
ton) and 25,000 were seen there on Nov. 15 (F. 
Burnett ). 

Jaegers, Gulls, and Terns —A Parasitic Jaeger 
seen chasing a kittiwake off Nauset, Mass. on Nov. 
30 (R. S.) is probably the latest record for Massa- 
chusetts. A Pomarine Jaeger was seen off Block Is- 
land on Oct. 13 (R. C. Clement). Two Black-headed 
Gulls were present at Newburyport throughout the 
month of November and as many as 6 were seen in 
Halifax Harbour, Nova Scotia, Nov. 5-21. An adult 
Little Gull appeared at Newburyport on Nov. 4 
(FB). Fifteen thousand Black-legged Kittiwakes were 
counted during a two-hour period at Nauset, Mass. on 
Nov. 30 (RS). A Noddy Tern found on Nan- 
tucket on August 27 stayed until Sept. 2 (P. Hey- 
woods). This is the second record for Massachusetts 
for this species but unfortunately it still is on the 
hypothetical list. Two Black Skimmers were reported 
from Plymouth Beach, Mass. on Sept. 14 (Fox). 

Alcids.—Razor-billed Auks were observed at Plum 
Island and Rockport with a maximum of 12 seen 
at Rockport on Nov. 30 (J. Kieran). Both Common 
and Briinnich’s Murre were reported from Massachu- 
setts during November. A few Dovekies had been 
noted during the early part of November but these 
paled into insignificance beside the count of 18,000 
Dovekies that was made on Nov. 30 at Rockport, 
Mass. by Jodrey, Kieran, and Soucy in two hours. 
This bests by 4000 the previous high count for 
Massachusetts. Only a few Black Guillemots were 
reported. 

Owls.—An early Snowy Owl that was seen in 
Providence, R. I. on Oct. 29 (SD) was thought 
at the time to presage a flight, but no flight has 
developed and there is only a light scattering of 
Snowies in Mass. There are indications however, 
that Barred Owls did participate in a moderately 
heavy movement through the southern part of the 
Region. A Hawk Owl was seen on Sept. 28 at Har- 
rington, Me. (Bigelow). 

Swifts through Flycatchers—A Chimney Swift 
reported from Nahant on Nov. 9 is the latest record 
for the state (R. Ingalls). Similarly, a Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird seen in Orleans, Mass. on Nov. 13 
(E. Lund) and another that was found in a torpid 
condition at Newport, R. I. on Nov. 16 (Baird) 
each constitute the latest records for their res- 
pective states. A Red-bellied Woodpecker appeared 
at Wellesley, Mass. on Nov. 17 and stayed the rest 
of the month (B. Claflin). Red-headed Woodpeckers 
were reported from three localities in Massachusetts, 
two in Rhode Island, and one in Maine. There was 
an especially heavy flight of Yellow-bellied Sap- 
suckers and Hairy Woodpeckers. The first observa- 
tion for Nova Scotia for the Three-toed Woodpeck- 
er was a sight record on Brier Island on Sept. 29 
(W. Lent). Good numbers of Western Kingbirds 
were reported: 4 from Nova Scotia, none from 
Maine, 21 from Mass. and 7 from Rhode Island. 
The third and fourth record for the Say’s Phoebe 
for Massachusetts occurred within 4 days of each 
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other (the interval between the second and third 
record was 27 years). One was seen at Plum Island 
by R. Hooper and W. Harrington on Sept. 2; the 
other, on Sept. 6 at Morris Island, Chatham, by 
Wallace Bailey. Neither was collected, but the first 
was photographed. 

Jays —The Gray Jay flight through the northern 
part of the Region was spectacular. It was largely 
restricted to Maine, with no report of unusual num- 
bers from the maritime provinces, and but few 
reports from New Hampshire. The first indication 
that something unusual was happening was the 16 
reports of Gray Jays in Maine in August. Then there 
was a lull until mid-September when others were 
reported in areas where they had not been seen be- 
fore. The number of reports for October (for Maine) 
jumped up to 56 and while the number dropped a 
little during November there were still a very sub- 
stantial 44 reports. This is undoubtedly the greatest 
Gray Jay incursion ever to occur in Maine. None 
has been reported south of Maine in this Region. 
Concurrent with the Gray Jay flight there was also 
a very heavy flight of Blue Jays. In much of this 
area, the increased numbers were noted but the only 
report received of actual migrants is from New 
Hampton, N. H. where from Aug. 22 to Oct. 7 
nearly 4000 Blue Jays were counted while migrating. 
The heaviest flights occurred on Sept. 10 (355) and 
Sept. 20 (1509) (Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Hebert). 

Chickadees, Titmice—There was a fairly heavy 
flight of Black-capped Chickadees with a scattering 
of Brown-caps, the latter largely in the more north- 
ern areas. Tufted Titmice made news this year. 


Previous to 1929 there had been only 4 records from 
Massachusetts. Since 1940 there have been increasing 


numbers reported but never more than one or two 
a year. This year there has been a veritable flood 
of titmice through Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
(30 or more reports of 1-2 birds) and one even 
reached northern Maine (Castine, Me., MCM). 

Nuthatches, Creepers, Wrens.—Both nuthatches 
appeared in good numbers with the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch starting earliest, with a definite peak in 
late August. Very few stayed within the Region. The 
White-breasted Nuthatch first appeared in early 
September, with larger numbers appearing in late 
September and early October. Many are staying for 
the winter. There was a good flight of Brown 
Creepers from Nova Scotia to Rhode Island. A Caro- 
lina Wren which arrived at Castine, Me. on Nov. 
10 has the double distinction of being the farthest 
north record for the state and also the latest record 
for the state. 

Mimics and Thrushes—There was a very heavy 
flight of Catbirds along the coast during August and 
September, an indication of which is the 583 banded 
between August 10 and Oct. 10 at Middletown, 
R. I. There are very few lingering Catbirds and 
Brown Thrashers. Mockingbirds were again seen 
commonly during September from Rhode Island to 
Maine. There were fewer reported for October and 
November but a fair number appear to be lingering. 
There were good numbers of Am. Robins in late 
October and early November but they soon disap- 
peared with the failure of the berry crop. There 
was a good flight of Olive-backed Thrushes during 
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September and there were many October reports, 
Many parts of the Region reported a much heavier 
flight than usual of Gray-cheeked Thrushes. 

Gnatcatchers through Vireos.—There were a few 
reports of September gnatcatchers but more unusua! 
was a flurry of mid-October reports from Massachy. 
setts and Rhode Island. There was even one report 
of a gnatcatcher seen on Nov. 11 at Chatham, Mass 
(Bauer). Both kinglets staged good flights by 
strangely enough there were more November Ruby. 
crowned Kinglets seen than Golden-crowns. In view 
of the dramatic entry of the Cedar Waxwing into 
this Region this past summer it is of special interest 
to note the manner in which they departed. The 
departure was gradual. The parents and offspring 
gradually coalesced into small flocks in late August 
and early September. These small flocks were seen 
daily and in some numbers until about mid-Septem. 
ber when apparently these small flocks joined to. 
gether into larger flocks, and generally, despite the 
increased size of the flocks, the species became less 
conspicuous. These large flocks (up to 500 birds) 
were seen from time to time, especially along the 
coast, until they disappeared about mid-October. 
Singles and small groups have been seen occasionally 
since then. The vireo flight was generally considered 
poor, especially the Red-eyed Vireo. 

W arblers.—The warbler flight was generally good. 
In addition to good numbers of the usual species, 
quite a few rarities were found. The most interest- 
ing aspect of the warbler migration was the extremel; 
early departure of certain species. In this Region, it 
is quite normal to have migrants as early as late 
July and early August, but these migrants are usually 
such species as Northern Water-thrush, Blue-winged 
Warbler, Yellow Warbler, and Canada Warbler. This 
year, in addition to these early arrivals, there were 
such species as Cape May, Myrtle, Bay-breasted, 
Black-poll, Pine, Oven-bird, and Am. Redstart. Of 
these, the most unusual was the August arrival of the 
Myrtles and the Black-polls, many of which arrived 
while still engaged in post-juvenal and _ post-nuptial 
molts. There was a particularly good flight of Cape 
May and Bay-breasted Warblers and nearly all of 
the more common species were reported in good 
numbers. There were two Prothonotary Warbler 
reports for September (Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island) and two for October (Maine and Rhode 
Island). Two Kentucky Warblers were reported from 
Massachusetts in September. There were 15 Hooded 
Warblers reported during September and October for 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. A Yellow-throated 
Warbler appeared on Nantucket, Mass. on Oct. 7 
and apparently stayed until Nov. 24. Numbers otf 
Yellow-breasted Chats were seen, with over 100 
reports received from Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land and Maine. But even more interesting weft 
the phenomenal numbers that appeared on Nova 
Scotia; from Cape Sable comes the report that on 
one day (date not specified) in late September of 
early October there were at least 25 chats present. 
Reports from other sections of Nova Scotia weft 
received, the latest being Nov. 11-13. The mildnes 
of November apparently caused many warbler species 
to linger and we have for November no less thao 
17 species reported. These include such amazing 
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tems as Black and White, Worm-eating, Nashville, 
Magnolia. Yellow-throated, Prairie, Northern Water- 
thrush, Wilson’s and Am. Redstart. 

Orioles through Tanagers——There was generally 
a good flight of all icterid species. There were two 
reports of Yellow-headed Blackbirds in Massachusetts 
in September. Rusty Blackbirds were early, the first 
being reported from Rhode Island on Sept. 20. 
The Eastern Meadowlark is apparently extending its 
range northward along the Maine coast (fide M. C. 
Morse). There are many straggling Baltimore Orioles 
throughout, with as many as 13 being reported for 
Maine during November. There were good numbers 
{ Scarlet Tanagers reported, especially in the north- 
em sections. Summer Tanagers were seen several 
times in Massachusetts and Rhode Island in the 
early fall. There were five or more reports of West- 
em Tanagers from Massachusetts, especially during 
September. This represents a slight deviation from 
the norm in that Westerns either are not discovered, 
i they do not arrive until later in the season, usually 
November or December. 

Grosbeaks, Finches, and Sparrows.—Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island have just experienced the greatest 
invasion of Cardinals in their ornithological history. 
Evidence that anything unusual was about to happen 
was not forthcoming until November, despite the fact 
that there had been 10-15 Cardinals reported during 
October. However, during November, in Massachu- 
setts alone, there were reports from 33 localities (1 or 
2 birds at each locality). Rhode Island had lesser 
numbers but nevertheless, far more than usual. Maine, 
to date, has reported only one bird and there are no 
reports from Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. The 
majority of the birds were females. A very late Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak was reported from Ipswich, Mass., 
Nov. 23-30 (E. Foster). Dickcissels were again abun- 
dantly reported, with as many as 30 being seen or 
banded on Nantucket, Mass. (J. Dennis). Maine 
alone had 13 records for September and there were 
5 reported from Nova Scotia from August to October. 
Evening Grosbeaks started south early. The first 
reports were in late August and early September and 
it wasn’t until the 21st of September that numbers 
increased. The greater part of the flight stayed in- 
land, with very few reports from coastal areas. 
Purple Finches apparently started their migration 
eatly also. There were many reports in August 
and September but few for October with a slight 
increase in mid-November. Pine Grosbeaks were 
irst reported in Massachusetts on Sept. 28, increas- 
ing thereafter with many reports of small flocks 
during October and November. There were a few 
teported from western Rhode Island but none from 
the eastern and southern coastal areas. Both Red 
and White-winged Crossbills were reported, with 
the latter being the commoner. The crossbill move- 
ment started in late September and again very few 
reached the southern coastal region. The Pine Sis- 
kin flight was the most spectacular and widespread, 
with good numbers being reported from all parts 
# the Region. Contrary to the actions of nearly all 
ther northern finches, there was a very pronounced 


coastal flight. The irruption of the siskins is more 
well-defined than any of the other finches in that the 
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‘st and widespread appearance was on Sept. 28. 


This, a bright cold, clear day following a cold front 
passage, was the start of the movement which lasted 
for at least two or three weeks. During this period 
flocks of 10 to 200 birds were frequently seen mi- 
grating. After this period siskins were frequently 
seen but there was no steady stream of birds. Gradual- 
ly, the movement petered out, leaving behind flocks 
of siskins varying in size but usually small. It wasn’t 
until mid-October that the Common Redpolls ap- 
peared and this movement was considerably smaller 
than that of the siskins. There are very few strag- 
gling towhees but of especial interest and a first 
record for Massachusetts (hypothetical) is a Spotted 
Towhee seen on Monomoy on Oct. 12 (WB, RF). 
Two immature Lark Buntings were reported from 
Massachusetts. Very few Lark Sparrows were seen. 
There was an absolutely magnificent flight of Slate- 
colored Juncos and Chipping Sparrows—flocks of 
500 or more juncos and Chippies were seen from 
Maine to Rhode Island. Enormous numbers reached 
out-of-the-way places like Nantucket and Block 
Island. The flight started in late September and 
reached its height during the middle of October. 
There were several Clay-colored Sparrows reported 
in Massachusetts, and a mediocre White-crowned 
Sparrow flight. There were good numbers of White- 
throated Sparrows—many of which started south 
early. Am. Tree Sparrows were generally late in 
arriving, especially in the southern part of the Region, 
while the Fox Sparrows were not only late but 
generally showed up in poor numbers.—JAMeEs BAIRD, 
Norman Bird Sanctuary, Middletown, R. I. and 
RutH P. Emery, Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
155 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION—In the 
southern part of the Region rainfall was deficient 
through the early fall and in some areas drought 
conditions prevailed, 
marshes were dry, pond 
levels were low and res- 
ervoirs were drawn down 
to a minimum. Tempera- 
tures were about normal 
or slightly above until 
the end of October. In 
Quebec September was 
wet but temperatures 
were moderate until late 
November. 

Loons and Grebes.— 
Red-throated Loons were 
very common at Fishers 
Island, Long Island, 
about 50 being seen in 
Fishers Island Sound on 
Nov. 23 (H. L. Fergu- 
son, Jr.); 1 was noted 
in Lake Ontario near Sackets Harbor, N .Y. on Nov. 
29 (J. B. Belknap). Reports of Red-necked Grebes 
were few and scattered, 1 at Wolfs Pond, Staten 
Island, N. Y. on Nov. 5 (Neal G. Smith); 3 were 
in the Schenectady, N. Y. area in early November 
(Schenectady Bird Club). 
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Shearwaters and Cormorants —A Sooty Shearwater 
was seen at Montauk, L. I. on the very late date of 
Nov. 30 (P. A. Buckley); a Double-crested Cormor- 
ant was in the Hudson River off Linlithgo near 
Hudson, N. Y. from Sept. 24 to Oct. 19 (Patricia 
Bunce). 

Herons.—Eight Am. Egrets were seen below 
Springfield, Mass. on Sept. 21 (Ballman); 17 were 
at Cromwell, Conn. on Sept. 28 (Fellows); the latest 
at Hudson, N. Y. were noted on Oct. 9 (PB); at 
the Jamaica Bay Sanctuary, L. I. the egrets stayed 
until early November (J. J. Elliott). Snow Egrets, 
too, stayed at the Sanctuary into November. One 
Louisiana Heron was seen at Jamaica Bay, Aug. 17-24 
(Mayer and Rose). An adult Little Blue Heron was 
reported at Amherst, Mass. on Aug. 15 (Staples) ; 
another was near Chatham, N. J. on Sept. 12 (J. C. 
Ogden). Remarkably few Black-crowned Night Her- 
ons were seen throughout. 

Geese——Low water levels disturbed the normal 
distribution of waterfowl and neither resident nor 
migrant birds were found in many of their normal 
inland feeding areas. Migrating Canada Geese were 
about normal; the main flights down the Connecti- 
cut River Valley were on Oct. 4-7 and Oct 25-27. 
The only Am. Brant reported from fresh water was 
1 at Rays Bay, N. Y. on Lake Ontario on Nov. 25 
(JBB). 

A Snow Goose, identified by C. H. Rogers as a 
Lesser, was found on a small fresh-water pond in 
Mercer County, N. J. on Oct. 27; it remained there 
until mid-November and permitted close study. 
Snow Geese (Greater) had a very successful breed- 
ing season. The maximum population on the nesting 
grounds was estimated at 100,000 birds (L. Lemi- 
eux). In migration the first arrivals at Cap Tour- 
mente, Que., about 1000 birds, were recorded on Sept. 
21 (R. Cayouette); a flock of 225 was seen over 
Great Kills, Staten Island, N. Y. on Nov. 5 and a 
flock of 10 was seen migrating down the Connecti- 
cut River in Massachusetts on Nov. 28. In late Oc- 
tober and early November an injured Blue Goose 
was on a fresh-water pond at Point Pleasant, N. J. 
(CHR, et al.). 

Ducks.—An unusually heavy flight of Mallards was 
noted in the Connecticut River Valley after Aug. 
15, perhaps birds that had been displaced by low 
water conditions. Am. Widgeons were plentiful, 
1000+ at Shark River, N. J. on Nov. 11 (GMS). 
Four European Widgeons were reported, 3 from the 
coastal fresh-water ponds in northern New Jersey. 
Wood Ducks were locally plentiful: numerous in 
western Connecticut (A. A. Saunders); 300 on the 
Barton River near Newport, Vt. on Oct. 8 (S. D. 
Rowden). Ten Redheads were on Lake Musconetcong, 
Sussex Co., N. J. on Oct. 25 (Ella C. Black); 2 29 
Canvas-backs were shot at Beauport, Que., a very 
unusual visitor in this area (RC). There was a heavy 
concentration of scaup in Black River Bay near 
Sackets Harbor, N. Y.; an estimated 10,000 were 
there on Oct. 31 and at the end of November over 
1000 still remained (JBB). Four Barrow’s Golden- 
eyes were seen near Trois Pistoles, Que. on Nov. 1 
(F. Hamel and R. Lepage.) A 9 Harlequin was killed 
by a Snowy Owl near Trois Pistoles, Que. on Nov. 
3 (FH, RL); on Nov. 17 a 6 Harlequin was re- 
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ported at Croton Falls Reservoir in Putnam Cp 
N. Y. (J. Kelly, et al., fide S. O. Grierson), 

Am. Scoters were rather numerous on many of the 
larger inland lakes and ponds, 50 were at Lanesboro 
Mass. on Oct. 11 (Bates); 200 were counted op 
the Connecticut Lakes, N. H. on Oct. 21 (F, T 
Scott); 35 QQ were at Hadley Falls, Mass, op 
Oct. 30 (S. A. Eliot and Stone). Ruddy Duck 
were plentiful. Over 1200 were on Mecox Bay, L, | 
in October, the largest number ever reported from 
this area (L. Wilcox); on Nov. 11 on Parsippany 
Lake near Morristown, N. J. a flock of about 2099 
was present; this, too, was called the largest cop. 
centration ever recorded for this New Jersey are 
(C. Hoiles); on Nov. 9 near Quebec city 2 4 and 
2 2 Ruddies were seen, a rare species for this are, 
(FH, e¢ al.). 

Hawks.—Generally the hawk flight was not good 
Although Broad-wings passed through in some num. 
bers, many areas reported an alarming decrease in 
other species. On Sept. 13 a Turkey Vulture was 
seen near Bennington, Vt. (T. Foster) and a Black 
Vulture at Shelburne, Mass. on Oct. 2 (Green) 
Goshawks were seen frequently, particularly in the 
vicinity of the Connecticut Lakes, N. H. (FTS). At 
Bennington, Vt., 94 Broad-winged Hawks were seen 
on Sept. 9 and 3 days later 342 were counted (TF): 
926 were reported from Northampton, Mass. on 
Sept. 17 (Riedel and Weeks). On Sept. 23 during « 
4-hour period, 74 Broad-wings were counted from 
Bear Mountain at Salisbury, Conn.—this mountain 
is on a secondary flyway for migrating hawks (Mar. 
tha A. and R. M. Hatch). An immature Swainson’s 
Hawk was seen at Holyoke, Mass. on Aug. 31 
(SAE); other reports of this species from the same 
general area probably refer to the same bird. 

No Rough-legged Hawks were reported in the Con- 
necticut River Valley—this was formerly a much 
used migration route for this hawk—but the flight 
at the eastern end of Lake Ontario, N. Y. was con- 
sidered good with most of the birds appearing in 
early November (JBB). Rough-legs were seen hunt. 
ing over the snow-covered meadows near the Con- 
necticut Lakes, N. H., where the species is rare 
(FTS). Migrating Golden Eagles were seen from 
Sunrise Mountain in northern New Jersey on Oct. 20 
(F. Wolfarth, et al.) and 2 at the same location on 
Nov. 10 (J. Jehl); an immature Golden was als 
reported at Troy Meadows, N. J. on Oct. 27 (R 
Thorsell). On Oct. 26, at Jones Beach, L. I. Pigeon 
Hawks were seen, a late date for the locality (Bald: 
win Bird Club.) 

Grouse—The Ruffed Grouse population was lov 
in the Catskill Mountain area (F. N. Hough); * 
was low and scattered in the Adirondack Mountains 
(G. T. Chase). In the vicinity of Binghamton, N. Y. 
the birds were more numerous but the winter foo 
supply was low (L. E. Bemont). Spruce Grouse 
were seen occasionally in Franklin County, N. Y 
(GTC). A Sharp-tailed Grouse was reported 3 
miles north of La Croche, Laviolette Co., Que. ™ 
Oct. 27 (FH). 

Rails —A King Rail was at Brookhaven, L. | 
from Oct. 15 to 28 (D. Puleston); a Yellow Ra! 
was found in the Jamaica Bay Sanctuary, L. I. 00 
Oct. 26 (Mayer and Rose) and at the same localit 
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; Black Rail was seen on Sept. 29; the bird was first 
sen in the water and it swam about 50 feet to the 
shore (NGS). 

Shorebirds—A delayed breeding report from Long 





































































sd on island describes an Am. Oyster-catcher with nest 
ET and eggs at Gardiners Bay in mid-July (LW). A 
S. on Wilson's Plover at Holyoke, Mass. on Sept. 4 was 
Ducks well described by three observers (Allen, Holmes and 
ye Rockwood). Also from the Connecticut River Valley 
from ame 2 reports of Am. Golden Plover, the first from 
ippany Longmeadow, 2 birds on Sept. 8 (Ballman); the 
t 200( ther from Northampton, 1 on Oct. 20 (SAE). In 
st con. Ulster County, N. Y., 1 was seen on Sept. 28 and 29 
Y area (Ilse and H. Dunbar and C. Young). Two. Am. 
& and Golden Plover were at Boonton, N. J. on Sept. 22 
is area (Elsie S. Weig). In late September about 70 of these 
slover were feeding in the fields in the Sagaponack— 
t good Mecox area of eastern Long Island. About 300 Black- 
€ num. bellied Plover were at Shinnecock, L. I. in late 
ease in September (TJE); casual in the Connecticut River 
ire was Valley of Massachusetts, this species was recorded 
a Black at Northampton (SAE) and at Dana (Crompton). 
Green) Few Upland Sandpipers were reported, 1 at Orient, 
in the HPL I. on Sept. 11 and 16 (R. Latham) and 1 at 
[S). At 7 South Hadley Falls, Mass. on Aug. 17 (Zurawski). 
ere seen 7 White-rumps were seen at several inland points: on 
| (TF) Lake St. John, Que. on Aug. 16 (R. and N. Renouf); 
‘ass. on fi near Schenectady, N. Y. on Nov. 3 (S.B.C.) and at 
luring 2 Pittsfield and at Dana, Mass, (SAE). Baird’s Sand- 
ed from (§ pipers are very unusual near Quebec city but here 4 
nountain MH were seen on Aug. 30 (RC). At Pittsfield the species 
‘s (Mar. J was noted for several days in early September (Schu- 
vainson’s ff macher). At Cross Bay, L. I. a Curlew Sandpiper 
Aug. 31 ff was seen on Sept. 15 (PAB, ef al.). It was reported 
the same J that the flight of Red-backed Sandpipers on eastern 
d. lake Ontario, N. Y. was the first in many years 
the Con- (JBB). A Stilt Sandpiper was seen on Sept. 1 at 
a much: @ Spencer, Mass. where it is casual (Conkey). Both 
he flight fH the Hudsonian and the Marbled Godwit were at 
was Col: Hj Moriches Bay, L. I. from early August well into 
caring 1 Hi September (JJE). 
een hunt Gulls and Terns—Two immature Glaucous Gulls 
the Con: were seen at Fresh Kills, Staten Island, N. Y. on 
5 1S fat BE Nov. 2 (FW), and remained until Nov. 16; 1 was 
een from at Floyd Bennett Field, L. I. on Nov. 16 (PWP, 
n Oct. 2 NGS). Iceland Gulls, 5 on Nov. 1, were the first 
cation 7 it the season in the St. Lawrence River (FH, et al.) ; 
was 4’ Hj? were seen at Northampton, Mass., a first-year 
. a7 (R. M bird on Nov. 21 and on Nov. 25 the other, in second- 
I. Pigeos year plumage (SAE); others were reported from 
ity (Bale Hi Staten Island and from northern New Jersey. A 
Lesser Black-backed Gull was found at Kearney, N. J. 
) was 10¥ Hil on Nov. 24, an adult with dark mantle (FW). Black- 
ough); # readed Gulls, an adult and an immature, were at 
Mountains Hj Wolfs Pond, Staten Island, from Nov. 9 to 16 (FW, 
“Om, N.Y. #al.). A Little Gull was seen at the sanctuary at 
inter foot Hi lamaica Bay, L. I. from late July to Aug. 10 (La- 
ce Grows rine and Jacobson); 2 were at Wolfs Pond, Staten 
ty, N. YM lsand, on Nov. 2 (FW); and 1 immature at Montauk 
-ported ‘ Point, L. I. on Nov. 30 (PAB, ef al.). A few Black- 
, Que. "Mi ceged Kittiwakes were seen from the southern 
nore of Long Island: 2 at Riis Park on Nov. 9 
— L. | MINGS) and 1 at Jones Beach on Nov. 29 (W. Reid). 
ellow - At Mecox Bay, L. I. on Sept. 24 an Arctic Tern 
, LI |. Bpumutted close study both at rest and in flight 
me localitt 





(G. S. Raynor and DP). Several Caspian Terns were 





















at the Ashokan Reservoir in Ulster Co., N. Y. on 
Aug. 20 (A. Feldman). The first Black Guillemot 
was reported on Nov. 2 at Trois Pistoles, Que. (FH, 
et al.). 

Owls.—An injured Barn Owl was found at Wall- 
ingford, Conn. on Nov. 4 (M. Tuttle). Two Screech 
Owls were seen at Ste. Foy, Quebec, where the 
species is quite unusual (LL). The early promise 
of a good Snowy Owl flight did not seem to be 
fulfilled; in Quebec 1 was seen at Trois Pistoles on 
Nov. 3 (FH, ef al.) and 2 on Nov. 24 near Quebec 
city (RL). One Snowy was reported near Canton, 
St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. in mid-November; another 
at Chaumont, near Watertown, N. Y. on Nov. 22 
(JBB). A number of records of this owl came from 
New Jersey; 1 in Saddle River on Nov. 15; 1 near 
Alpine on Nov. 16; 1 shot near Paterson during the 
last week of November and 1 flying over the Lor- 
rimer Sanctuary of the New Jersey Audubon Society 
at Franklin Lakes on Nov. 23 (F. W. McLaughlin). 
Short-eared Owls were relatively numerous on Fishers 
Island, L. I. and at least 10 were seen in early No- 
vember; none had been reported here since 1950 
(HLF, Jr.). On Staten Island, N. Y. 6 were noted 
at Great Kills Park on Nov. 1 (Mathilde P. Wein- 
gartner). Saw-whet Owls were fairly plentiful: 7 on 
Long Island; 1 in Central Park, New York City; 
1 at Franklin Lakes, N. J. on Nov. 13 (FWM); and 
2 at Ramsey, N. J. on the same date (Eleanor Dater). 
This owl seems very susceptible to road injuries for 
5 additional birds were picked up either dead or hurt. 

Woodpeckers —There has been a marked increase 
in reports of Pileated Woodpeckers in new localities, 
frequently in suburban areas. Two Three-toed Wood- 
peckers were seen near Peekskill, N. Y. on Oct. 3 
by Mrs. E. Rusch and other observers (fide SOG). 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—Several reports of West- 
ern Kingbirds were received: 1 was from Massachu- 
setts; 2 from Connecticut; 1 from New York and 2 
from New Jersey. There was an unusually heavy 
migration of Crested Flycatchers through North- 
ampton, Mass. between Aug. 10 and Sept. 14 (SAE). 
An Eastern Phoebe was at Granby, Mass. on the 
late date of Nov. 12 (Reese). All swallows left 
Quebec early except 2 Barns which were at Ulverton 
on Oct. 30, the latest all-time record for the Province 
(L. M. and E. E. Terrill). 

Crows and Jays—Gray Jays were numerous 
throughout the Connecticut Lakes, N. H. area (FTS) 
and 1 was reported at E. Leverett, Mass. by many ob- 
servers on Oct. 17. The Blue Jay migration was 
heavy, in the Green Mountains of Vermont (A. M. 
Decker) and in Ulster County, N. Y. in the last 
week of September (FNH); at Wood-Ridge, N. J. 
188 were counted on Sept. 17 (Dorothy C. Pallas). 
An Am. Magpie was seen at Kent, Putnam Co., N. Y. 
on Oct. 21 (J. Madden); another at Glen Head, L. I. 
on Nov. 18 (Mrs. K. R. Smith). The 3 which caused 
so much excitement at Pequanock, N. J. were es- 
capes. Two Common Ravens were seen at Tewkes- 
bury, Que. on Oct. 13 (FH) and 2 others at Basque 
Island, Que. on Nov. 1 and 2 (FH, RL); 1 was seen 
at the Connecticut Lakes, N. H. on Sept. 25 (Edith 
M. and H. M. Halberg). An estimated 100 Fish 
Crows were at Shark River, N. J. on Nov. 20 
(GMS). 
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Titmice, Nuthatches and Creepers.—Black-capped 
Chickadees were reported as much more numerous 
than usual and so was the Brown-capped in Quebec; 
3 Brown-caps were in the Chenango Valley State Park 
near Binghamton, N. Y. on Nov. 3 (White). 
Tufted Titmice continue to advance northward; 1 
was in Middlebury, Vt. for the last month of the 
period—there seems to be no previous accepted 
record for the state (Elizabeth Ball and many others) ; 
this species was recorded in Massachusetts at Am- 
herst in early November (Garrison) and at North- 
ampton on Nov. 11 and later; in the vicinity of 
Schenectady, N. Y. 6 were seen in mid-October 
(S.B.C.); 1 was in Lomontville, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
(ID) and several were recorded at New Canaan, 
Conn. after Oct. 2 (Helen and Alice Bristow); 3 
have been regular at a feeder at West Simsbury, Conn. 
After the general scarcity of Red-breasted Nuthatches 
a year ago these birds were reported rather com- 
monly. Brown Creepers were more common than 
usual, particularly in the Green Mountains (AMD). 

Wrens —Carolina Wrens increased in numbers 
and continued to push their range farther north. In 
Vermont 1 and possibly 2 were at Woodstock since 
mid-August (T. S. Fillebrown) and a new “‘farth- 
est north’’ record appears to have been made, 1 at 
Topsham on Sept. 5 (Alison and Elizabeth Mac- 
donald). Several records of Carolinas were turned 
in from the Connecticut River Valley of Massachu- 
setts; it was reported as increasingly numerous on 
Fishers Island, L. I. (HLF, Jr.), and in Schenectady, 
N. Y. and vicinity it has increased from year to 
year (S.B.C.). A Short-billed Marsh Wren was seen 
on Sept. 29 near Northampton, Mass. (SAE). 

Mockingbirds and Catbirds—At least 15 reports 


of Mockingbirds were turned in from Long Island. 
In northern New York near Watertown 1 was seen 
by many observers on Nov. 24; at Stone Ridge in 


Ulster Co., N. Y. 1 was reported on Nov. 4 (FNH) 
and at Endwell near Binghamton, N. Y. another 
was recorded on Nov. 26. Amherst, Mass. reported 
1 on Nov. 12 (Alexander), and New Canaan, Conn., 
1 on Oct. 26 (Mrs. Christy). Late Catbirds were 
seen at Ste. Foy, Que. on Oct. 16 (RL); at North- 
ampton, Mass., Oct. 20 (SAE); and Mahwah, N. J., 
Nov. 27 (H. O. Havemeyer). 

Thrushes—On Nov. 16 at North Seabright, N. J. 
30 Hermit Thrushes were found dead, where they 
had struck telephone wires along the sea-wall; the 
birds had evidently come in from the northeast over 
the ocean from Long Island (GRS). The flight of 
Olive-backed Thrushes was heavy, emphasizing the 
general increase of the species over the past few 
years; an early migrant reached Northampton, Mass. 
on Aug. 18 (SAE); at Rhinebeck, N. Y. 1 was 
heard singing in early September (PB). At the 
summit of Slide Mountain in Ulster Co., N. Y. 
several Gray-cheeked Thrushes were seen on Sept. 
14 and 16; some song was heard at dawn and at 
dusk (FNH and D. Smiley). 

Shrikes.—Gray Shrikes were relatively numerous 
toward the end of the season; they first arrived in 
southern Quebec in mid-October; there was a good 
flight in the vicinity of Watertown, N. Y. beginning 
Oct. 25 (JBB); 1 was seen in Granville, Vt. on 
Oct. 23 (AMD); several were reported near Bing- 
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hamton, N. Y. after Oct. 25 (LEB). It is interesting 
to note the uniformity of these arrival dates. Late; 
records were received from eastern New York, central 
Vermont and northern New Jersey. 

Warblers —In respect to time the warbler migra. 
tion seemed very concentrated and large number 
passed through in very short periods. A Prothonotary 
Warbler at South Hadley Falls, Mass., a very tare 
occurrence there, was reported on Aug. 16 (Solzak): 
a Brewster's Warbler was seen at High Point, N, ] 
on Sept. 13 (D. Fables). Many Cape May Warblers 
were seen in the Connecticut River Valley at North. 
ampton between Aug. 18 and Sept. 25; a good flight 
was reported also in Monmouth County, N. J. be. 
tween Aug. 15 and Aug. 20. Bay-breasted Warblers 
were rather common in the valley of the Connecticut 
River in Massachusetts but Black-polls were fewer 
than normal. At Granby, Mass. a 2 Kentucky Warb. 
ler was seen on Sept. 11 (Ballman); and at Hunting. 
ton, Mass. a Hooded Warbler was found on Oct. 16 
(Kieran and Nagle). 

Finches —Available food, particularly that needed 
by finches, was very scarce in the north; conifer 
seeds and mast crops were almost entirely absent, 
wild apples and Thorn Apples were scarce, Moun- 
tain Ash berries and birch seeds could not be found 
In the Green Mountains the seeds of the Red Spruce 
and the Ash-leafed Maple alone were generally avail- 
able. The search for food brought some of the 
northern finches southward at early dates. 

There was an unusual number of Cardinals in 
the valley of the Connecticut River in Massachusetts: 
2 292 were at Williamsburg on Oct. 18 and there 
were a number of subsequent reports from Greenfield 
south to Springfield; 3 2 2 were seen at Chicopee 
on Nov. 24. A ¢ was present at Canaan, Conn. 
since mid-October (AAS). Increased numbers of the 
species were reported from the vicinity of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. and from Long Island. At Watertown, 
N. Y. a Cardinal visited a feeding station on Nov 
16 (Allen). The northward movement of the species 
still continues. A Blue Grosbeak was seen at Riis 
Park, L. I. on Sept. 2 (G. Carleton, et al.), the 
bird found here on Oct. 12 was probably the same 
individual. 

A very late record for an Indigo Bunting, Oct. 27, 
was made at Deerfield, Mass. (Hirth). Dickcissels 
were relatively numerous: 1 at Pelham, Mass., Sept. 
2-5 (Keyes); 3 in Connecticut; 5 on Long Island 
and 5 in New Jersey. 

With the rapid increases in the breeding popula- 
tions of Evening Grosbeaks in southern Quebec, in 
northern New Hampshire, the Green Mountains ot 
Vermont and the Adirondacks in New York it was 
not surprising that the fall records of the species 
were many and early. The abundant crop of seeds of 
the Ash-leafed Maple was soon depleted near the 
breeding grounds and the birds were forced to move 
south. At Ulverton, Que. peak numbers of from 100 
to 200 arrived in late September but they soon 
cleaned up the available food supply and then most 
of them moved on (L. M. Terrill, E. E. Terrill): 
at Quebec city about 200 were present on Sept 
17, although few remained until November. The first 
were seen at Topsham, Vt. on Aug. 22 (AM, EM): 
at Woodstock, Vt. the first appeared in mid-August 
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and later there were about 200 present; ¢ 2 pre- 
dominated for only 14 per cent were 2 9; all must 
have been migrants for but 1 bird was trapped a 


second time (THF). They were very common in the 
Green Mountains but practically disappeared after 
Oceber (AMD). At the Connecticut Lakes in New 
Hamnshire the grosbeaks were abundant through 
Gctober, then most of them moved out; a flock of 
25 was seen at Colebrook, N. H. on Sept. 1 (EB). 
The birds worked south rapidly and were at Ware, 
Mass. on Sept. 15 (Conkey); at Canaan, Conn. they 
were found on Sept. 30 eating sumac berries (AAS) 
and, at the same time, they were noted on Long 
Island and in eastern New York. In northern New 
Jersey 4 were at Princeton on Oct. 28 (CHR). 

' There was a heavy flight of Purple Finches in 
the early fall and they were numerous at Ulverton, 
Que. in late August and early September (LMT, 
FET) and from late August to early October at 
Topsham, Vt. (AM, EM); they were abundant in 
early October in the Connecticut River Valley in 
Massachusetts but scarce in November. This was true 
also near Schenectady, N. Y. They were plentiful 
on Long Island and on Staten Island, N. Y.; through 
northern New Jersey the flight was heavy. A flock 
of between 20 and 30 House Finches, first seen at 
Brookhaven, L. I. on Sept. 5, was still present at the 
end of the period (DP) and another flock of about 
the same size was seen at Riverside, Conn. from 
Oct. 27 (C. H. Norris). 

Pine Grosbeaks were early and relatively numerous; 
in Vermont they were reported as plentiful in the 
Green Mountains after Oct. 14 (AMD) and also 
in mid-October they appeared at Topsham (AM, 
EM) and at Clarendon (H. Potter). In New Hamp- 
shire they were numerous in the vicinity of the 
Connecticut Lakes all through the fall (FTS). In 
the Connecticut River Valley they were as early as 
Oct. 8 at Ambherst, Mass. (Staples) and they in- 
creased throughout the month. In Connecticut the 
earliest record was at Norfolk on Oct. 12 (RMH, 
et al.) and in early November they were seen at 
Salisbury (H. Borland) and at New Canaan (Mrs. 
Cutler). At the same time they were reported in 
New York near Schenectady (R. Hemming), in 
Ulster Co. (DS) and also in the Binghamton area. 
There were several early records in northern New 
Jerse;: at Franklin Lakes on Nov. 9 (Doris Mc- 
Laughlin); and on Nov. 10 near Alpine and at 
Ramsey (Eleanor Dater). 

Common Redpolls were well distributed, often 
humerous and early. At Ulverton, Que. the first were 
seen on Oct. 26 (LMT, EET); on Oct. 20, very early, 
1 was banded at Ramsey, N. 3. (ED) and 2 were 
seen in a flock of Pine Siskins on Oct. 26 at North- 
ampton, Mass. Seven were at Ambherst, Mass. on 
Nov. 6 (Staples). Pine Siskins were plentiful in 
the Connecticut River Valley of Massachusetts from 
Sept. 26 to Oct. 26. There was an extremely heavy 
flight on Long Island, about 500 at Riis Park on 
Nov, 17 (NGS); they were plentiful at New Paltz, 
N. Y. from Sept. 22 through October (H. Meng) ; 
also numerous at Morristown, N. J. for a month, 
where the last seen were a flock of 40 on Nov. 11 
(ESW). Am. Goldfinches were abundant, particularly 
in the southern part of the Region. A flock of about 


900 was seen at Riis Park, L. I. on Nov. 17 (NGS, 
JM). Both species of crossbills were reported but 
mostly individuai birds only were seen, 8 White- 
wings, the largest flock reported, were at North- 
ampton, Mass. on Nov. 16 (Clark). 

On Oct. 30 a Green-tailed Towhee was seen at 
St. Augustin, Portneuf Co., Que. by R. Lepage. On 
the following day the discoverer, accompanied by 
J. Normandin, again located the bird. After the 
towhee was studied carefully it was collected by 
Mr. Normandin and deposited in the collection of 
the Ottawa National Museum. This is thought to be 
the third authenticated occurrence of the species in 
Canada (RC). A Spotted Towhee was seen in 
Bryant Park in New York City on Oct. 23. The bird 
was watched for 20 minutes and the diagnostic char- 
acters noted (PAB). 

The only reports of Ipswich Sparrows were from 
Jones Beach and Moriches, Long Island, through 
November (JJE). The only Lark Sparrow noted was 
at West Gilgo, L. I. on Sept. 29 (GC). An Oregon 
Junco was seen on Sept. 30 at Leverett, Mass. 
(Staples), another at Northampton on Oct. 21 
(SAE). Increasing numbers of Clay-colored Spar- 
rows were reported; 1 at Short Beach, L. I. was 
seen on Sept. 28 (NGS) and later by many ob- 
servers; at Riis Park another was reported on Oct. 6 
(GGC, et al.). The number of White-crowned 
Sparrows was greater than normal. Fox Sparrows 
arrived at Canaan, Conn. during the last week of 
October; a study of the early arrivals seemed to 
show that the plumage was of a richer brown than 
that of the later migrants. Lapland Longspurs reached 
Northampton, Mass. on the early date of Oct. 20 
(SAE). There was a good flight of Snow Buntings 
in late October, 60 at Moriches, L. I. on Oct. 26 
(JJE)—CuHaARLEs K. NICHOLS, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York 24, N.Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—The 
spring and summer drought, which was the most 
severe in history in some sections, was decisively 


broken, particular- 
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ly in the southern 
part of the Region, 
by sustained series 
of rains. Tempera- 
tures were highly 
erratic but on the 
whole were above 
normal. There 
were no_ hurri- 
canes, but a howl- 
ing northeast 
storm on October 
6 flooded the 
coastal salt marsh- 
es and drove most 
rails to higher 
ground; some 150 Clapper Rail adults and half-grown 
young were counted along a 34-mile stretch of road 
near Stone Harbor, N. J. by D. E. Batezel. 

The third successive year of Operation Recovery 
was conducted at 6 localities along the coasts of 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia. Originally 
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set up in the rather futile hope of obtaining a 
sufficient number of recoveries of banded birds to 
learn the speeds and lengths of sustained flights of 
individual migrating birds, it has actually been far 
more useful for general correlation of migration 
flights among several stations and for sampling 
the composition of flights at individual stations. 
Island Beach, N. J. was the most successful locality, 
with 2787 birds of 91 species banded between 
Sept. 6 and 22 (Mrs. S. S. Dickerson, et al.). Un- 
usual records were many, including 82 Empidonax 
flycatchers, 11 Philadelphia Vireos, 1 Kentucky 
Warbler, and 1 Summer Tanager. There were 23 
reported returns from previous years. 

Loons, Grebes—Fred Van Sant, Jr., saw a Red- 
throated Loon at Surf City, N. J. July 31. There 
are few summer records of this bird from the New 
Jersey coast. There was a good flight of Horned 
Grebes in the Washington, D. C. area with a peak 
of 385 at Alexandria, Va., on Nov. 2 (J. M. Abbott). 

Shearwaters, Pelicans, Gannets—P. A. DuMont 
picked up the head of a shearwater at Chincoteague, 
Va. on Aug. 10 which was identified later by J. W. 
Aldrich as a Greater Shearwater. White Pelicans, 
possibly the same bird, were reported twice, one at 
Gibson Island, Md. on Oct. 4 and 5 (Elise G. 
Tappan, et al.) and another at Normandy Beach, 
N. J. from Oct. 13 to 30 (N. Niosi) and at Surf 
City on Nov. 16 (Q. Kramer, et al.). A somewhat 
early Gannet, an immature, was seen at Seaside 
Heights, N. J. on Aug. 27 (Glen Woolfenden, J. 
Jehl). 

Herons, Ibises—William Forward estimated 1000 
herons of all types using a roost on Gull Island in 
Absecon Bay, N. J. on Aug. 17. Cattle Egrets con- 
tinue to increase in the Region, with peaks of 25 
recorded at Rio Grande, N. J. in early September 
(fide N. J. McDonald), and 32 on Chincoteague 
Refuge, Va. on Sept. 17 (F. R. Scott, C. C. Steirly, 
J. M. Valentine). An immature Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron at Arlington, Va. on Sept. 23 was the 
first local record in years (JMA). Glossy Ibis con- 
tinue to increase in the Region with a high count 
of 25 or 30 at Brigantine Refuge, N. J. on Aug. 
24 (E. R. Abeles, A. Barber). An adult was observed 
feeding 2 young out of the nest at Stone Harbor 
Bird Sanctuary, N. J., on Sept. 12 (A.O.U. group). 

Geese, Ducks—The fall waterfowl flight seemed 
about like the previous year, though diving ducks 
were far below normal at Back Bay, Va. Canada 
Geese at Williamsburg, Va. on Sept. 24 were the 
earliest recorded there (W. Efird). Two Redheads 
at Richmond on Sept. 28 were some 4 weeks early 
(FRS). 

Hawks.—The best news about hawks comes from 
the Blue Mountains, Pa., where little or no shooting 
occurred during the fall migration. Conservationists 
will be unhappy to learn that the Bald Eagle 
numbers on Hawk Mountain this fall have been 
extremely low (M. Broun). On the other hand, 
Goshawks were much commoner than normal, with 
72 counted there through Nov. 26. 

Shorebirds—This group was a feature of the fall 
migration, with particularly good concentrations oc- 
curring in the Philadelphia and Washington areas. 
There were numerous records of Am. Golden Plovers, 
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from Sept. 17 at Ocean City (S. H. Dyke) ang 
Chincoteague (CCS, ef al.) to Oct. 27, also at Ocean 
City (SHD). Peak counts were 75 at Churchville 
Pa., Sept. 30 (A. Brady), and 230 at Tinicum, Pa. 
Oct. 3 (J. Miller, C. Price). September 21 to 23 
brought a highly unusual flight of shorebirds to 
Washington and the nearby cities of Alexandria 
and Arlington, Va. Among the birds recorded were 
a Piping Plover on Sept. 23 (JMA), up to 2 Baird's 
Sandpipers, Sept. 21 to 23 (JMA, J. Bruce, P. A 
DuMont, and others), and 1 Red Knot, 12 Eastern 
Dowitchers, 14 Stilt Sandpipers, and 10 Sanderlings 
on Sept. 22 (JMA, JB). DuMont and others care. 
fully identified a Ruff at Washington on Sept. 22. 
A most unusual record, and probably the first inland 
occurrence in the state, was a Long-billed Dowitcher 
observed at Curles Neck, near Richmond, Va. on 
Nov. 13 (FRS). A Buff-breasted Sandpiper, the 
first record for Maryland, was seen near Hurlock on 
Sept. 24 (SHD—Maryland Birdlife 13: 72). Am. 
Avocets were seen in a record number of places, 
from 1 to 8 being found at Brigantine, Delaware 
City, Del., Bombay Hook, Del., Chincoteague, and 
other points. 

Terns.—Many expert field observers concede that 
it is often impossible to ascertain the ratio of 
Royal to Caspian Terns in the large flocks that 
occur along the coast in late summer and fall, and 
it is suspected that many observers merely group 
all large terns under Royal unless a Caspian was 
definitely identified. J. H. Grey and W. Efird, how- 
ever, have checked the tern flocks carefully along 
the James River near Williamsburg, Va. and have 
found the Caspian actually outnumbering the Royal 
for the first time this year. Peak numbers here were 
65 Royals on Oct. 7 and 90 Caspians on Oct. 1. 

Skimmers.—Abbott and Bruce found 2 immature 
Black Skimmers at Alexandria and vicinity from 
Sept. 21 to 23; this is probably the farthest inland 
record for Virginia. Around Norfolk the Black 
Skimmer was present through November (W. F. 
Rountrey and E. Ames). 

Owls.—A Barn Owl nest with 4 month-old young 
was found at Stratford, N. J. on Sept. 18 (Dale 
Sanville). By the end of November Saw-whet Owls 
had been reported from 5 different localities in 
eastern Maryland. 

Flycatchers, Swallow.—Western Kingbirds were 
reported from several coastal spots in New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia. A Least Flycatcher at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. on Sept. 24 was a first area record 
(JHG). Don Kunkle found a very late Barn Swal- 
low near Newport, N. J. on Nov. 22. 

Chickadees, Nuthatches, Thrushes—There was 4 
marked invasion of Black-capped Chickadees in the 
northern part of the Region, and it was not unusual 
to see a hundred of these birds in a short trip about 
Philadelphia. There was an excellent early flight o 
Red-breasted Nuthatches. Single birds at Monkton (S 
W. Simon) and Laurel (C. S. Robbins) on Aug. 78 
broke the earliest arrival date for Maryland. A goo? 
flight of White-breasted Nuthatches was also noted 
in the northern part of the Region. A report of 4 
loose flock of some 1000 Eastern Bluebirds at Kent 
Island, Md. on Oct. 23 seems inexplicable (Fre¢ 
Poole). G. E. Coven identified a Wheatear neal 
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Indian River Inlet, Del. on Sept. 21, and again the 
next day with S. H. Dyke. The bird spent most of 
its time on a telephone cable but made frequent 
brief flights to the ground after insects. 

Shrike, Warblers—A Gray Shrike was reported 
from Blackwater Refuge, Md., on Nov. 11 (D. 
Lamm, J. D. Hare). The warbler migration was 
quite spotty. Some places reported good flights, 
especially several Operation Recovery stations, while 
others reported a very poor migration. At Richmond, 
Va.. it was the worst in memory. There were 2 
extraordinarily early dates for Myrtle Warblers in 
Virginia, 1 at Fort Belvoir on Aug. 20 (JMA) and 
6 at Kiptopeke on Aug. 22 (FRS). A late record 
was a Yellow-throated Warbler at Williamsburg, 
Va. on Oct. 1 (JHG). At least 10 Canada Warblers 
were seen on Sept. 4 at Cape May Point, where the 
species is infrequently seen (E. Choate). 

Dickcissels —So many of these were reported 
that there can hardly be any doubt of a substantial 
increase along the Atlantic slope. One interesting 
record was of a singing bird at Farmington, Va. on 
Aug. 27 (R. Merckel). 

Finches —The feature of the fall migration was 
the influx of northern finches, a movement that might 
turn out to be one of the 3 greatest in 60 years. 
The Evening Grosbeak, after an almost total ab- 
sence last winter, again arrived in substantial num- 
bers, breaking numerous arrival dates. There were 
several preliminary reports, 6 at Allentown, Pa. on 
Sept. 29 (T. Hanson), 25 at New Lisbon, N. J. 
on Oct. 10 (Jack Cadbury), and 1 at Baltimore on 
Oct. 11 (C. M. Buchanan), but Oct. 12 was the 
most reported date of arrival, with 7 at Monkton, 
Md. (SWS), 4 at the C. & O. Canal, Md. (N. Shel- 
ton), and 12 near Charlottesville, Va. (A. B. 
Davenport). In the southern part of the Region these 
birds were not frequenting feeding stations as in the 
past. There was a good flight of Purple Finches, early 
dates being Aug. 29 at Hawk Mountain (MB) and 
Aug. 31 at Laurel, Md. (CSR). The number of Pine 
Grosbeaks in the Blue Mountains of Pennsylvania 
may herald the greatest influx in history for these 
birds. Early records were Oct. 26 and almost daily 
since at Hawk Mountain (MB) and Oct. 27 at Bake 
Oven Knob, Pa., where they were passing in small 
flocks with their notes almost constantly in the air 
(E. Manners). 

A most unusual record was a House Finch re- 
ported from Pitman, N. J. on Oct. 27 by G. Hitchner. 
The Pine Siskin was early and abundant in many 
localities, with late September dates in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. Six White-winged Crossbills were 
seen at Finchville, Dorchester Co., Md. on Nov. 25 
(SHD). This is only the third winter this bird has 
been reported in Maryland since 1922-23. 

Sparrous.—Henslow's Sparrows were reported as 
being no longer in the area back of Avalon, N. i. 
where they were common 5 years ago (C. B. Worth). 
The same could be said about other points in New 
Jersey. A Clay-colored Sparrow was collected at 
Tuckerton, N. J. on Sept. 28 (JJ). 

Corrigenda—Earl Poole called our attention to 
an error in Audubon Field Notes 11: 332; the 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher was not the first record 
tor eastern Pennsylvania; there is one in the Reading 


Museum collected at Rothsville, Lancaster County, 
on Nov. 22, 1942, which had been previously re- 
ported in error as a Fork-tailed Flycatcher in Cassinia 
for 1943. Don Kunkle states that the Blue Grosbeaks 
at Higbees reported in the same number of Audubon 
Field Notes were seen on May 26 instead of April 
26. The Pine-woods Sparrow reported for New Jersey 
in the October issue of Audubon Field Notes was 
the second state record, not the first, a previous 
one being taken at Fort Lee on May 9, 1918.— 
JULIAN K. Potrer, 437 Park Avenue, Collingswood, 
N. J., and F. R. Scott, 115 Kennondale Lane, Rich- 
mond 26, Va. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
September and November were rather warm and 
extremely wet throughout the Region. Separating 
them, October 
. yr ost was disagree- 
a ably cool. Tem- 
j peratures av- 
eraged 5° 
below normal 
and the rains 
let up briefly. 
In general, 
good flying 
weather was 
offered in Oc- 
tober—at least 
after the first 
week. By the end of November, the water level 
around Augusta, Ga. was the highest Denton had 
noted in 15 years. 

This Region extends some 775 miles along the 
Atlantic Ocean. We are reminded of this forcefully 
when we attempt generalizations upon the weather, 
the crops, or the birds. There are pointed reminders 
in the present reports. At Lake Mattamuskeet, not 
many miles below Hatteras, Management Biologist 
Rudolph found that “even at this early date (Dec. 
4), this year is already the best waterfowl season 
(population-wise) in the history of the refuge.” 
The goose population had reached above 100,000, and 
165,000 ducks were in. At the Savannah Manage- 
ment Area, 350 miles to the southwest, Mellinger 
recorded the duck population at the end of Novem- 
ber at just under 40,000, or one-half of the Novem- 
ber 1956 count. Both observers had ready answers 
supporting their figures. 

At Mattamuskeet, the growing season was one of 
the best in recent years. There were excellent stands 
of aquatics (mostly musk-grasses) on the lake 
proper; dwarf spikerush on the flats exposed by 
drawdown of the lake; wild millet, three-square, 
four-square and many other grasses and sedges in 
the marshes. In addition, and of great importance to 
the geese, the farm crops on the lands surrounding 
the lake were the best in recent years. The severe 
drought that affected most of the Region was hardly 
noticed in Hyde County. Of the duck population, 40 
per cent were Pintails. 

At Savannah, at the lower tip of South Carolina, 
the extremely wet summer gave fewer acres of food 
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crops for wildfowl. As a result there was about one- 
half of the peak usage. Mallards numbered over 
50 per cent of the Savannah population. There were 
almost no geese or diving ducks there. One Snow 
Goose was present. The wintering colony of Snows 
(at Pea Island, above Hatteras) numbered 7250 at 
the close of the period, according to Manager 
Turner. 

For the best tips on the migration inland, the 
ceilometers and broadcast towers were helpful. At 
most locations they were inadequately covered. Maxi- 
mum kills occurred on the night of Oct. 4-5. Details 
of the results around Atlanta were well recorded 
by Parks and Griffin. A newly erected 1300-ft. tower 
near Aiken, S. C. was visited daily by Norris between 
Sept. 5 and mid-November. Over 1100 birds (more 
than 80 species) were collected in Norris’s systema- 
tic coverage. It is expected that some of the results 
of that study will appear in an early issue of the 
Oriole, journal of the Georgia Ornithological Society. 

Cypert, at the Okefenokee Refuge near Waycross, 
Ga., listed above 100 tower kills at nearby Camp 
Cornelia for Sept. 26, 29, Oct. 2 and 4-7. Other 
known fatalities occurred at Raleigh and Charlotte, 
N. C., early in October. The Charlotte site, a new 
1000-ft. tower, unfortunately was not visited until 
Oct. 19. Additional facts regarding the Carolina 
towers will be published in The Chat, bulletin of the 
Carolina Bird Club. 

In the case of the two towers at Atlanta, recoveries 
numbered 423 at WSB and 23 at WAGA. These 
towers are about the same height. Parks suggests 
that WSB intercepted a denser flight because it is 
located near downtown Atlanta over a rather bright- 
ly lighted area whereas WAGA stands in a darker 
area. 

Aside from the Management Areas and towers, the 
migration over the Region was not exciting. Charles 
Blake, in commenting upon his view from Hillsboro 
(upper Piedmont), N. C., states: “The only generali- 
zation I dare make is that no cold front passed 
over us until Sept. 19, and it is noteworthy that 
between the 20th and 25th we had a large number of 
arrivals and departures. The warbler migration 
seemed very thin.” Richard Kuerzi, at St. Marys 
at the southeastern point of Georgia, gives this last 
look at the migrants as they moved into Florida: 
“Oct. 5 dawned cool (50°) with showers, low 
ceiling and NE winds. 6:30 A.M. found no birds, but 
by 7:15 A.M., warblers began to pour in. There were 
literally thousands of Common Yellowthroats. Even 
the nearby marsh swarmed with them. Next in 
abundance were (Western) Palm Warblers. In rela- 
tive decreasing abundance were, Am. Redstarts—25 
per cent adult males—Black and White Warblers, 
Oven-birds (more than I have ever seen here), 
Black-throated Blues, Prairies, Parulas, etc——it was 
the heaviest concentration of birds within my memory 
here.” 

There were scattered early and late records. A few 
rare observations were made. A single Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper appeared at Sullivan’s Island, Charles- 
ton, S. C. and two were located at Pea Island. Three 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds were at Pea Island. 
Evening Grosbeaks came into the northern border 
of the Region, Nov. 2, but by the end of the period 
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had not extended south of Mattamuskeet—approx. 
3514° n. lat. 

Reporting for this period was particularly gratify. 
ing. Exceptionally detailed reports came from Edna 
Appleberry, Wilmington, N. C., Charles H. Blake. 
Hillsboro, N. C., William W. Griffin and Richard 
Parks, Atlanta, Ga., R. R. Rudolph, New Holland. 
N. C. and Wendell P. Smith, North Wilkesboro, 
N. C. Substantial contributions were made by Eugene 
Cypert, Waycross, Ga., J. Fred Denton, Augusta, 
Ga., Richard Kuerzi, St. Marys, Ga., E. O. Mellinger, 
Port Wentworth, Ga., Robert A. Norris, Aiken, 
S. C., and Joseph R. Norwood, Charlotte, N. C. 

Loons, Gannets, Anhingas—The sighting of a 
Red-throated Loon by George A. Smith at Wrights. 
ville Beach, N. C., Aug. 22, is noteworthy. On Aug. 
28, James T. Tanner of Knoxville, Tenn. found an 
immature Gannet dead on Long Beach, near South. 
port, N. C. This is an extremely early fall date so 
far south. Three Anhingas at a pond near Augusta, 
Ga., Sept. 22, were rare fall migrants there (JFD). 

Herons, Ibises—Mrs. A. W. Bachman reported 
Little Blue Herons apparently much more numerous 
this fall than in other years at the lake near Hen. 
derson, N. C.; at Waycross, Ga., “it seems that 
these have declined gradually in numbers all sum. 
mer” (EC). Wood and White Ibises were also 
missing at Waycross this fall. James Stephens and 
Norwood saw 3 of the former near Lumberton, N. C., 
Aug. 28. 

Waterfowl —Whistling Swans were present in 
small numbers at Mattamuskeet, Oct. 28. By the 
period’s end, 4000 had come in. The first Canada 
Geese arrived, Sept. 28. Their numbers swelled 
rapidly. A Brant was identified by Refuge Manager 
Will Cahoon, Nov. 15. The Snow and Blue Geese 
came in mid-October. By Nov. 30, their count stood 
at about 400 and 30, respectively. Following the 
Pintails in order of decreasing abundance were, 
Ruddies, scaup, Am. Widgeon, Black Ducks and 
Mallards. In general, the diving ducks were the 
last to come in. At the Pea Island Refuge, Turner 
placed the Greater Scaup population for Nov. 30, at 
800. At the Savannah Refuge the Pintails were 
estimated to number 9000, Nov. 28, and several 
thousand Wood Ducks were present. Inland, at Lake 
Lanier near Atlanta, there was a good concentra- 
tion of ducks in rafts of 1000 or more, Nov. 10. 
Four Am. Mergansers were there (WWG). A stray 
male Am. Golden-eye was killed at Laurinburg, 
N. C., Nov. 20, when it apparently mistook a high- 
way for water (Ed Lyons). 

Hawks.—Unfavorable weather blocked most hawk 
counts along the mountain ranges this fall. Veteran 
hawk man, Fred H. Behrend, reported Broad-wings 
in fair numbers, particularly on Sept. 22. He noted 
225 over Beech Mountain, Avery County, N. C. on 
that day. Also, on the 22nd, William Cable saw 
500 to 700 Broad-wings drop into a patch of woods 
ahead of a storm at Hump Mountain, Avery ©., 
and on the same day, Dr. & Mrs. T. W. Simpson 
counted 274 Broad-wings passing over their yard in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., some 50 miles southeast of 
their normal mountain lane. Simpson cited similar 
cases mentioned by Broun who attributed the dis 
placement to lack of winds over the mountains. At 
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Thunder Hill, Watauga Co., N. C. Fred May and 
Tom Parks and others counted 452 Broad-wings, 
Sept. 21; 230, Sept. 22. Hawk migration along the 
North Carolina coast attracted some extra attention 
this fall. Peregrine Falcons and Pigeon Hawks were 
the principal migrants (EA & JRN). Pigeon Hawks 
were also noted at Augusta (JFD) and at St. Marys 
(RGK) 

Cranes, Rails —About 35 Sandhill Cranes were 
seen in perfect V-formation moving southeastward 
above Lake Lanier, Ga., Nov. 10 (WWG & party); 
D. R. Ambrosen reported 20 of them moving south- 
ward over Round Oak, Ga., Oct. 24; and 19 passed 
over Waycross, Ga., Oct. 29 (EC). A Virginia Rail 
was a tower casualty at Charlotte, probably on the 
night of Oct. 4-5 (JRN). Two Soras were picked 
up at WSB, Atlanta, Oct. 4-5, and the tower at 
Waycross claimed another, Sept. 29. 

Shorebirds, Terns.—Atrivals and departures seemed 
about normal. A Stilt Sandpiper at Wéilmington, 
Aug. 25 and 27 is noteworthy (Barney Barnhill, 
Mrs. Appleberry). A Buff-breasted Sandpiper, the 
second record for South Carolina, was satisfactorily 
observed, Sept. 7, on Sullivan’s Island, S. C. by 
E. Milby Burton (The Chat, Dec. 1957); 2 were 
watched by Paul Sykes, Jr., and M. T. Griffin at 
Ocracoke Island, near Hatteras, N. C., Sept. 17. A 
Forster’s Tern at Augusta, Ga., Sept. 22, was a 
second Augusta record (JFD); one was seen over 
Fagle Rock Lake, Eatonton, Ga., Oct. 20, by David 
W. Johnston (The Oriole, December 1957). They 
are rare inland. 

Creepers, Catbirds, Thrushes—A Brown Creeper 
at St. Marys, Nov. 1, was early and unusual (RGK). 
Catbirds were the third most numerous species in 
the WSOC tower kill at Charlotte in early October 
(JRN). With the first frost at St. Marys, Nov. 30, 
there was a flight of several thousand Am. Robins. 
A Hermit Thrush was in full song, Nov. 5, at 
St. Marys. At North Wilkesboro there was a heavy 
migration of Olive-backed and Gray-cheeked Thrushes 
during the night of Sept. 18-19 (WPS). At Atlanta, 
21 Olive-backs struck the WSB tower, Oct. 4-5; 
Blake noted the arrival of this thrush at Hillsboro 
on Sept. 20, and departure, Oct. 9. 

Vireos, Warblers—The passage of vireos and 
warblers may or may not have been abnormally large. 
Certainly, more reports than usual came in. With- 
out benefit of kills at towers or ceilometers, Wendell 
Smith furnished data on 27 vireo and warbler species 
at North Wilkesboro; and Blake, at Hillsboro, 


tabulated 20. A full comparison of the kill at the | 


WSB tower and at the ceilometer at the Municipal 
Airport at Atlanta should be rewarding. It can only 
be highlighted here. The tower is about 7 miles 
north of the city and the ceilometer about 7 miles 
southeast, with the bright lights of Atlanta between 
them. On the same night (Oct. 4-5) vireos and 
warblers killed at the tower numbered 323 individuals 
of 22 species; 169 individuals of 20 species came 
down at the ceilometer. The four most numerous 
Species at the tower were: Red-eyed Vireo, 25% (of 
the 323); Magnolia Warblers, 15%; Tennessee 
Warbler, 13%; Oven-bird, 11%. At the ceilometer 


the same four species predominated but with a greater 


Proportion of Tennessee Warblers: Tennessee, 20%; 


Red-eyed Vireo, 18%; Magnolia Warbler, 15%; 
Oven-bird, 12%. No Yellowthroats appeared at either 
location, whereas they constituted 40 per cent of 
the kill of 81 individuals at the Waycross tower. 
Comparison of these data with field impressions is 
interesting. Parks found Tennessee Warblers /ess 
plentiful around Atlanta than usual and Worm-eating 
Warblers more plentiful. This latter species was not 
found at either the tower or ceilometer at Atlanta. 
At St. Marys, Ga. Kuerzi’s sequence in the passage 
of Oct. 5 was: Common Yellowthroats, Palm Warb- 
lers, Am. Redstarts and Black and White Warblers. 
Not one of these is in the first four at Atlanta. 

Unusual observations: Philadelphia Vireo, 1 at 
North Wilkesboro, Aug. 19 (WPS); 1 at Atlanta, 
Oct. 4-5 (WWG). Golden-winged Warbler, 1, 
Aug. 17, North Wilkesboro; 1, Sept. 18, Hillsboro 
(CHB); 2, Oct. 4-5, Atlanta (RP). Nashville Warb- 
ler, 2, Sept. 24, and 1, Oct. 4-5, Atlanta (RP); 2, 
Oct. 5, Wilmington (Cecil Appleberry). Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 1 adult male, Oct. 13, 
Augusta, Ga. (JFD). Black-capped Warbler, 2, Oct. 
4-5, Atlanta (WWG). 

Blackbirds, Tanagers—Three Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds were seen in a flock of 50-60 Red-wings 
at the Pea Island Refuge, Sept. 2, by Paul Sykes and 
W. F. Rountrey. Kuerzi reported a winter male 
Scarlet Tanager, Oct. 5, “a rare bird with us,” at 
St. Marys. 

Finches —Two male Rose-breasted Grosbeaks were 
casualties at a Charlotte, N. C. tower, about Oct. 
4-5 (JRN). Evening Grosbeaks returned to the 
upper edge of the Region this fall. They were seen 
at Newfound Gap, N. C., Oct. 30, (Arthur Stupka); 
at Roan Mt., Nov. 2 (FWB); 300 near Raleigh, 
Nov. 17, 18 (Alva H. Harris & T. L. Quay); 15 
at Asheville, Nov. 20 (Allan Cruickshank); at Mat- 
tamuskeet, Nov. 22 (RRR); at Elkin, N. C., Nov. 
27 (Linville Hendren); and at Lenoir, Dec. 3 (Fred 
May). Purple Finches, missing last fall, appeared 
in small numbers or singly as far south as Round 
Oak, Ga. Reports of sparrows generally were slim 
or entirely wanting.—B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Matthews, 
N.C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—Had there been any question 
about the end of the prolonged drought in the 
northwestern part of the Florida Region, all doubt 
was dispelled in Septem- 
ber. In that month alone, 
more than 20 inches of 
rain fell at Tallahassee— 
a whopping excess of 15 
inches. Not only were 
many water levels restored 
to normal, but in the 
coastal regions they were 
generally higher than they 
‘f had been in my 11 years 
wil” | of residence here. At 
ts KEYS ‘o> | higher elevations _ the 
larger lakes, at least, 

were not up to normal levels, but all had scored 
big gains with one exception. The weight of the 
increased water proved too much for the earthen end 
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of the dam at 6700-acre Lake Talquin, and its collapse 
on Oct. 1 drained this body of water. (The Lesser 
Scaups and Ruddy Ducks which frequented it will 
have no difficulty finding other suitable lakes.) Since 
the deluges of September this part of the state has 
added to its excess of rainfall for 1957, but by a 
much smaller margin. In the remainder of the Region 
rainfall has been inconsistent, but in no instance 
greatly deficient. Temperatures varied only slightly 
except for an early cold spell in the last week of 
October which brought light frosts to North Florida. 
Some of the early arrival dates of waterfowl in 
South Florida may have resulted from this. November 
was comparatively mild. 

Effects of the 3-year Drought on Bird Abundance. 
—The abrupt end of the dry spell provided a definite 
terminus for a long-term study of the relationship 
of the drought and bird populations. Leon County 
was selected as the region for study, because of its 
elevation and drainage; and July 1, 1954, as the 
beginning date, as it was believed some effects might 
be anticipated after 6 months of reduced rainfall. 
Cumulative frequencies (birds-per-hour) were com- 
puted for each month of each year through August, 
1957—a period of 38 months. These were compared 
with the species’ cumulative frequency for preceding 
years. Species were then arranged into four cate- 
gories: (1) those which increased significantly (at 
least 50% more months of increase than of de- 
crease); (2) those which increased insignificantly; 
(3) those which decreased insignificantly; and (4) 
those which decreased significantly (50% more 
months of decrease than of increase). These species 
were then examined according to the amount of the 
change over the 3-year period, and those for which 
the 2 kinds of data conflicted were deleted from their 
list. The proportionate representation of many other 
factors governing the abundance of birds was re- 
corded during the study, but the only important one 
consistently in force was the deficiency of rainfall. 
Of all the species studied, only 19 showed significant 
gains during the period. The increase of “roadside 
data” (counting birds from a moving car) in a 
majority of months doubtless accounted in part for 
the increase of 7 species, whereas the lowered water 
level of vast Lake Jackson improved the habitat for 
most of the remaining 12. Perhaps unaccounted for, 
though, were sharp increases of the Brown Thrasher, 
Eastern Towhee, and Chipping Sparrow. In the list 
of species which did not change significantly in 
abundance are 31 species. Of these, 11 species in- 
creased in slightly more than half the months of 
change, 14 decreased in slightly more than half, and 
6 showed exactly the same number of months of 
increase and decrease. Against the combined figure 
of 50 species in the foregoing lists, a disproportionate 
total of 108 species showed at least 50 per cent 
more months of decrease than of increase. Several 
of these, in fact, out of a theoretical possibility of 
38 months, did not increase in a single month. In this 
list, which follows, the number of months of de- 
crease is given: Horned Grebe, 13; Black-crowned 
Night Heron, 13; Red-breasted Merganser, 8; Eastern 
Phoebe, 19; House Wren, 19; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
19; Golden-winged Warbler, 5; Cerulean Warbler, 
6; Black-capped Warbler, 8 (unrecorded); Leconte’s 
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Sparrow, 5 (unrecorded); White-crowned Sparrow. 
9. Monthly variations in coverage were random in 
most cases, but progressive reductions in Coverage 
of certain areas may have been important in the de. 
crease of the Ruddy Duck and Wood Thrush. Cer. 
tain migratory permanent residents (e.g., Yellow. 
shafted Flicker) could also have been added to this 
list but for increases in the winter months. On the 
contrary, certain winter and summer residents on 
the list showed gains in the spring and fall months 
when migrating through the Region. Species on this 
list of significant decreases, other than those already 
named, are: Common Loon, Pied-billed Grebe 
(36:1), Double-crested Cormorant, Anhinga, Louisi- 
ana Heron, Green Heron, Am. Bittern, Least Bittern. 
White Ibis, Canada Goose, Gadwall, Am. Pintail. 
Blue-winged Teal, Am. Widgeon, Shoveller, Wood 
Duck, Redhead, Ring-necked Duck, Canvas-back, Am. 
Golden-eye, Buffle-head, Black Vulture, Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, Cooper's Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, Bald 
Eagle, Osprey (11:1), Turkey, King Rail, Purple 
Gallinule, Florida Gallinule, Am. Coot, Wilson's 
Snipe, Lesser Yellow-legs, Stilt Sandpiper, Herring 
Gull, Forster's Tern, Black Tern, Mourning Dove, 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Barred Owl, Chuck-will’s-wid- 
ow, Belted Kingfisher (26:4), Hairy Woodpecker, 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker, Crested Flycatcher, 
Acadian Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Pewee, Vermilion 
Flycatcher (10:1), Purple Martin (23:3), Fish Crow 
(31:4), Carolina Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, 
Brown-headed Nuthatch, Winter Wren, Carolina 
Wren, Long-billed Marsh Wren, Short-billed Marsh 
Wren, Am. Robin, Hermit Thrush, Veery, Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher (33:3), Golden-crowned Kinglet (16:2), 
Common Starling, White-eyed Vireo, Yellow-throated 
Vireo, Solitary Vireo (12:1), Red-eyed Vireo, Black 
and White Warbler, Prothonotary Warbler (13:1), 
Orange-crowned Warbler, Parula Warbler, Black- 
throated Green Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, Yel- 
low-throated Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Pine 
Warbler (36:2), Prairie Warbler, Palm Wazrbler, 
Oven-bird, Northern and Louisiana Water-thrushes, 
Kentucky Warbler, Common Yellowthroat (30:6), 
Hooded Warbler, Rusty Blackbird (9:1), Purple 
Grackle, Summer Tanager, Am. Goldfinch, Henslow's 
Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, Pine-woods Sparrow, Field 
Sparrow, Fox Sparrow, Song Sparrow. (Very rare 
species were omitted from consideration.) It will 
be noted that many species in this list prefer a 
moist or wet environment, but a considerable portion 
should be able to survive drought conditions as 
well as those species which increased. Therefore, 
there may have been other factors or some indirect 
water relationship not apparent to the observer in 
those cases. 

Western Birds—Although there was no good evi- 
dence that the present season for most western 
species would exceed that of 1956-57, a few & 
ceptional ones such as the White-winged Dove, 
Black-throated Gray Warbler, and Bullock's Oriole 
got off to a better start than last year. 

Television Towers—Once again the heaviest kills 
in fall proved far in excess of the spring kills. The 
night of Oct. 4-5 was one of the worst on record, 
with estimates of 2000 birds at the Leon County 
tower and 700 to 800 at the Jacksonville towers 
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Inasmuch as the elevation of the top above sea 


level is comparable at these towers the heavier kill 
in Leon County on this and other nights may indi- 
cate a more heavily traversed flyway. 

Loon; and Grebes.—An early migration of Com- 
mon Loons carried the species on record-breaking 


dates into the 2 divisions of peninsular Florida— 
Nov. 15 at St. Petersburg (MHH), and Nov. 28 at 
Fort Lauderdale (FJL); 1 at Mashes Island (Wakul- 
la County), Oct. 12 (HMS), was well ahead of its 
normal arrival date in the Tallahassee Division. Also 
quite carly was a Horned Grebe in Florida Bay, 
Oct. 28 (ECW). The prolonged breeding season of 
the Pied-billed Grebe was again revealed by the 
fact that several nests in Broward and Dade Counties 
contained fresh eggs as late as Oct. 15 (FJL). 

Pelecaniform Birds.—The discovery of 100 White 
Pelicans in Hendry County on Oct. 9 (SS) was 
indicative of an early migration in the Southern 
Peninsula; by Nov. 30, 1000 or more had assembled 
at Cape Sable (WBR, Ralph Miele). A Gannet 
off Canaveral on Oct. 26 (LE) may be the earliest 
fall migrant of record for Florida, although a few 
have been seen in late summer in some parts of the 
state. Another species with an ill-defined breeding 
season is the Anhinga; about 30 nests at Rodgers 
River Bay (Everglades National Park?) contained 
large young on Oct. 20 (WBR, KTG). Magnificent 
Frigate-birds, possibly in migration, reached a total of 
400 to 500 at Cowpens Keys by Oct. 7 (SS, RPA). 

Wading Birds —As in 1956, the breeding season 
of the Great White Heron was somewhat ahead 
of that of the Great Blue, at least on Frank and 
Clive Keys; on Oct. 16, all 4 nests-of the Great 
White contained large young, whereas only eggs or 
small young were found in the 40 nests of the Great 
Blue (WBR, CTH). Apparently Cattle Egrets nested 
late this year. In addition to those reported in the 
last issue at Lake Okeechobee, the rookery near 
Miami (30 pairs at Greynolds Park) “‘began nesting 
at the end of August” (JP, fide DRP). To what ex- 
tent this late nesting was responsible for a rash 
of extra-limital records in late fall is conjectural, but 
the following records attest the fact: 45 near Port 
Orange, Oct. 26 (FJA); 1 to 11 om the Florida 
Keys, Nov. 7 to 19 (CB, GBS); up to 5 at Flamingo, 
Nov. 6 to 25 (WBR); 1 at Tallahassee (first fall 
record), Nov. 8 (HMS; cf. also the first record for 
Alabama on the same date, Central Southern Region). 
Two Scarlet Ibis near Tavernier on Nov. 10 (RLC) 
may have been escapes, although no evidence was re- 
ceived for or against such a view. Five Roseate Spoon- 
bills remained as far north as New Smyrna through 
August and much of September (R. J. Longstreet). 
Evidence regarding the status of the Wood Ibis in 
South Florida seems contradictory. Only 9 could be 
found in 100 miles of driving around Lake Okeecho- 
bee on Nov. 29 (DRP), but 1500 were estimated 
rom there southward on an airplane trip earlier 
that month (SS). 

Geese—Canada Geese, previously trapped and 
‘ransported there, are becoming established winter 
residents on the Loxahatchee Refuge, northwest of 
Fort Lauderdale. One near Andytown on Nov. 19 
(FJL) was by far the earliest of record for this 


formerly rare bird in the Southern Peninsula. A 





third record for the Tallahassee Division was es- 
tablished for the Am. Brant when a flock of 25 
flew over Piney Island (off Panacea) on Nov. 30. 
The observer (RFJ) has long known the species in 
New England. A Blue Goose shot at Howard, Nov. 1, 
proves the earliest of record for the Southern Pe- 
ninsula (DRP). Myakka State Park was also favored 
by a visit of 3 Blue Geese, Nov. 17 to 28, and 1 
Snow Goose (rare so far south), Nov. 17 to 25 
(Allen Crowley, fide Charles P. Preston). 

Ducks.—Several species broke their previous rec- 
ords for early arrival in the Southern Peninsula: 
Gadwall, near Franjo, Oct. 21 and 22 (Paulsons); 
Am. Pintail, Joc. cit., Sept. 7 (DRP); Shoveller, 
loc. cit., Sept. 14 (WBR); Lesser Scaup, Miami, 
Oct. 29 (Paulsons); Redhead, Miami, Nov. 7 
(DRP); Ring-necked Duck, Miami, Oct. 31 (800 
by end of period; Paulsons); Hooded Merganser, 
Clewiston, Nov. 29 (Paulsons, ef al.). Also early in 
this part of the state were the Mallard near Prince- 
ton, Nov. 2 (DRP, et al.), and 7 Canvas-backs at 
Miami, Nov. 17 (Paulsons). Additional far-south 
records of the Redhead were made at St. Peters- 
burg, Nov. 20 and 26 (MHH), and near West Lake, 
Nov. 19 (WBR, DBB); and of the Canvas-back, 
near West Lake, Nov. 18 to 25 (WBR, et al.). A 
surprisingly large flock of about 300 Mottled Ducks 
appeared at Franjo, Sept. 7 (DRP). Early records 
of the rare Am. Scoter were obtained in the Tal- 
lahassee Division in St. George’s Sound, Nov. 9 
(HMS), and at Piney Island, Dec. 1 (RFJ). 

Vultures, Kites, and Hawks.—Little has been writ- 
ten about the migration of Turkey Vultures in 
Florida, but “scores” flew in a southerly direction 
over Key Largo, Oct. 17 (RPA), and 28 in 15 
minutes over Homestead on Oct. 20 (LBH). After 
a puzzling disappearance of several months, Ever- 
glade Kites were again recorded in November; 1 
was encountered near Andytown on the 7th (FJL), 
and Glenn Chandler counted 7 on Lake Okeechobee 
at about the same time. A Broad-winged Hawk on 
Key Biscayne, Aug. 20 (DRP), was so early that 
it tends to support old records of the species’ breed- 
ing in South Florida, recently discounted in some 
quarters. 

Gallinules and Rails.—Late nesting of the Florida 
Gallinule was evidenced by the observation of an 
adult with young about 1/3 grown near St. Marks 
Light, Oct. 6 (Loftins). A Sora near Andytown 
on Aug. 30 (FJL) proves the earliest of record 
for the Southern Peninsula. Also record-breaking 
arrivals for the respective divisions were Virginia 
Rails killed at TV towers in Leon County, Sept. 7 
(HLS), and in Jacksonville, Sept. 28 (KLP). 

Plovers.—Two east-coast observers (WFW, DRP) 
mentioned a decrease of Piping Plovers, but no evi- 
dence of a change of status was apparent in the Tal- 
lahassee Division. Two Wilson's Plovers near Franjo, 
Sept. 7 (DRP), had strayed 114 miles from the 
coast, and an Am. Golden Plover was early near 
Princeton, Oct. 21 (DRP). 

Sandpipers, Godwits, and Stilts—Red Knots, also 
unusual inland, were found near Franjo on Oct. 
19 and Nov. 3 to 17, the highest count being 15 
(DRP). A belated or wintering Solitary Sandpiper 
was discovered at Daytona Beach on Nov. 17 (RB). 
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High counts of 30 Stilt Sandpipers and 75 to 100 
Pectorals were made west of Paradise Key, Aug. 22 
(WBR). Another high estimate was of 2000 Western 
Sandpipers near Chockoloskee, Aug. 29 (DRP); this 
flock contained very few individuals of other “peeps.” 
A specimen of the Buff-breasted Sandpiper was tak- 
en on Alligator Point (Franklin County), Sept. 8 
(LEW ), and fully as rare was a Hudsonian Godwit 
taken near Howard, Oct. 31 (DRP). The latest 
definite fall record of the Black-necked Stilt for the 
Southern Peninsula seems to be of 1 at Flamingo, 
Nov. 6 (WBR). 

Jaegers, Gulls, and Terns.—Among 13 jaegers seen 
15 to 20 miles off Canaveral on Sept. 30, 3 were 
definitely identified as Parasitic and 2 as Pomarine 
Jaegers (ADC's, WFW). An albino Ring-billed 
Gull, first seen on Sept. 18 in Canaveral Harbor 
(WFEW, LE), showed dark pigment only on the 
bill. The first fall record of the Sooty Tern for the 
Tallahassee Division was established when 3 were 
seen over St. George's Island, Sept. 7 (HMS, HGL). 
Further evidence accrued as to the regular occur- 
rence of Bridled Terns off the Atlantic Coast when 
“a number’ were seen 15 to 20 miles off Cocoa, 
Aug. 18 to 20 (WFW). The latest Florida record 
of the Noddy is that of 1 found dead on Coconut 
Grove Beach, Oct. 9 (DRP, HM). 

Pigeons and Doves.—Two White-crowned Pigeons 
in pines near Cutler, Oct. 20, had strayed from their 
normal range (DRP), and several later records 
from the Upper Keys and Snake Bight areas (RPA, 
CB, WBR) may prove to be wintering. A White- 
winged Dove on Alligator Point, Nov. 6 (HGL), 
was the latest for the Tallahassee Division, and 1 


shot by a hunter on Merritt Island, Oct. 25 (WFW), 
is the earliest for the Northern Peninsula. Another 
was seen on Upper Matecumbe, Nov. 8 (GBS), and 
2 at Flamingo, Nov. 29 (WBR, CTH, LBH). Also 
in a hunter's bag were 2 Ringed Turtle Doves at 


Fort Lauderdale, Oct. 25 (FJL), furthering the 
evidence that they may be getting established in the 
State. 

Cuckoos, Anis, and Goatsuckers—The rare Black- 
billed Cuckoo was found on St. George's Island, 
Sept. 7 (HMS, HGL, LEW), and among the TV 
casualties in Leon County, Sept. 28 and 30, Oct. 5 
(HLS), and at Jacksonville, Oct. 5 (SAG, KLP). 
At the latter place one which struck a window on 
Oct. 11 (Mrs. David Youse) constitutes the latest 
record for the Northern Peninsula. A Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo was the latest for the Southern Peninsula 
near Goulds, Nov. 24 (William Courtis, Dudley 
Shreve). The Smooth-billed Ani continues to ap- 
pear occasionally on the Florida Keys, with Septem- 
ber records coming from Lower Matecumbe and 
Islamorada (fide RPA). Two full-grown young 
were seen near Princeton as late as Nov. 28 (DRP). 
A Chuck-will’s-widow specimen near Tallahassee, 
Oct. 9 (RFJ), provides the latest fall date for this 
part of the state. A count of 116 Common Night- 
hawks flying southwestward at Fort Lauderdale was 
obtained on Sept. 4 (FJL). 

Swifts, Flycatchers, and Swallows—A Chimney 
Swift at Franjo on Oct. 5 (AS) marks a new arrival 
date for the Southern Peninsula. The migration of 
Eastern Kingbirds was heavy and prolonged. Thou- 
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sands were estimated on the Upper Keys, Aug. 39 
(RPA), and stragglers remained there later than 
ever before—Nov. 10 (RLC), Nov. 16 (CB), and 
Nov. 17 (WBR, BR). A very late record for North 
Florida was made near Tallahassee on Oct. 27 (Doro. 
thy Dodd), and a late nest with 3 large young was 
found at Flamingo, Sept. 7 (WBR, HC). The migra. 
tion of Western Kingbirds was close to normal in 
most sections, but increased numbers of Gray King. 
bitds were reported from Merritt Island (WFW) 
and in South Florida (WBR). A Scissor-tailed Fly. 
catcher at Islamorada, Oct. 25 (SS), appears to be 
the earliest definite record for the Southern Penin- 
sula, and a Crested Flycatcher was very late or an 
unusual winter record at Daytona Beach, Nov. 13 
(RB). An Eastern Phoebe near Tallahassee was a 
day early on Sept. 28 (HMS). The heavy kill at 
the Leon County TV tower included all 4 eastern 
species of Empidonax based on the tentative identif.- 
cations of H. L. Stoddard. Acadians were also en- 
countered near Cutler, Oct. 12 (specimen), and 
near Goulds (call note), Oct. 19 (DRP, ef al.). 
These observers also found Least Flycatchers calling 
near Howard on Nov. 1 and 2, not far from their 
wintering grounds of 1956-57. A late afternoon flight 
of swallows down the Wakulla River, Aug. 31, in- 
cluded about 600 Rough-wings (HMS, HGL), and 
heavy flights of Barn Swallows were the rule. Esti- 
mates of 20 Cliff Swallows near Tallahassee, Sept. 28 
(HMS), and Homestead, Oct. 16 and 17 (LBH), 
are notable in view of the usual scarcity of the 
species in Florida. 

Titmice, Wrens, and Catbirds—A Tufted Tit- 
mouse near Goulds on Nov. 24 (JP) was outside its 
normal range. The Winter Wren arrived earlier than 
in any previous year in the Tallahassee Division 
(St. Marks Light, Oct. 12, Zerbes, et al.), as did 
the Long-billed Marsh Wren in 2 other divisions— 
Jacksonville TV tower, Sept. 24 (KLP), and near 
Franjo, Oct. 20 (DRP). Evidence of a late migration 
of Catbirds was provided by the discovery of 2 at 
the Leon County tower on Nov. 24 (HLS). 

Thrushes—The danger of generalizing on bird 
migration was illustrated by the fact that Miami ob- 
servers found at least 13 individuals of 3 species 
of Hylocichlan thrushes, whereas none could be 
found on daily trips in suitable habitat in nearby 
Paradise Key (WBR). As in 1956, the formerly- 
rare Veery made up the bulk of the Miami records, 
and 1 on Oct. 26 (DRP) proves the latest record for 
Florida. Another, at the Leon County TV tower, on 
Aug. 30 (HLS) may be the earliest for the state, 
and 1 on Merritt Island, Sept. 27 (WFW), adds 
to the few records for the Northern Peninsula. The 
Tallahassee Division also experienced record-breaking 
arrival dates for 3 other species in this group: 
Olive-backed, Sept. 16, and Gray-cheeked, Sept. 
27, both at the TV tower (HLS), and a Hermit 
Thrush at Newport, Oct. 12 (Zerbes, ef «!.). An 
anomalous record for numbers and date is that of 
more than 70 Eastern Bluebirds in a flock in Collier 
County, Aug. 29 (DRP). 

Kinglets, Waxwings, Shrikes, and Starlings.—A 
Golden-crowned Kinglet at Daytona Beach, Nov. 3 
and 9 (RB, ef al.), was an early record of a rarity 
there. The Ruby-crowned Kinglet was also very early 
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at the Leon County TV tower, Oct. 2 (HLS), and 
Florida City, Oct. 26 (DRP, WBR). A Cedar Wax- 
wing at Marathon, Nov. 1 (CB), was a month and 
26 days earlier than any other record I can find 
for the Southern Peninsula, and a Loggerhead Shrike 
there on Sept. 30 (CB) was a rarity. Also in that 
category was a flock of 8 Common Starlings at the 
“end of Seven-Mile Bridge,” Oct. 18 (CB). 

Vireos—Bell’s Vireo may now be accorded a 
regular place on the Florida list in the light of re- 
cent records. Another sight record was made at 
Coconut Grove, Oct. 16, and specimens were taken at 
Goulds and Cutler, Oct. 20 (Paulsons). A heretofore 
unpublished record of this species is that of a bird 
collected on Alligator Point, Sept. 12, 1955 (HLS). 
A Solitary Vireo at the Jacksonville tower on Sept. 
24 (KLP) constitutes the earliest Florida record, 
and a Black-whiskered seen at Marathon, Oct. 14 
(CB), is the latest record for that species. Also 
abnormally late were single Red-eyed Vireos at the 
Leon County TV tower, Nov. 1 (HLS), and near 
Princeton, Oct. 26 (DRP, WBR, LBH). A War- 
bling Vireo which frequented a Miami yard from 
Aug. 30 to Sept. 14, and sang on the 9th (ESD), 
was the second fall record for the Southern Peninsula; 
but the third occurred near Goulds on Oct. 20 
(Paulsons ). 

Warblers —Additional TV casualties on Oct. 5 
were late Prothonotary Warblers in Leon County 
(HLS) and 5 late Swainson’s at Jacksonville (SAG, 
KLP). One or 2 Swainson’s remained at Paradise 
Key from Sept. 22 to Oct. 3 (WBR). A Worm-eating 
Warbler at Miami, Aug. 21 (ESD), is the earliest 
of record for the Southern Peninsula, and a Golden- 
winged taken near Goulds, Sept. 22 (DRP, AS), 
was but the third fall record for that division. A 
fourth was soon to occur when 1 at Lostman’s 
River, Oct. 18 (WBR), set a new departure date 
for Florida. A Blue-winged Warbler at the Jackson- 
ville TV tower, Oct. 6 (KLP), was a second fall 
record for the Northern Peninsula, and 1 at Cutler, 
Nov. 17 (Paulsons), is probably wintering. A late 
migration of Tennessee Warblers in South Florida 
was culminated by 1 at Marathon on Nov. 1 (CB). 
As usual, the Orange-crowned Warbler arrived in 
late summer at Key West—this time on Aug. 25 
(Frances Hames); much later arrivals on Key Largo 
(Oct. 5, SS & RPA) were, nevertheless, record-break- 
ing for the Southern Peninsula. If it be supposed 
that these seemingly early arrivals at Key West 
represent birds which summered there, the hypo- 
thesis is weakened by the lack of records in June 
and July. The first fall record of the Nashville 
Warbler in the Tallahassee Division was a result 
of the big kill on the night of Oct. 4-5 (HLS). 
Record-breaking arrival dates for the respective divi- 
sions were set by the Magnolia Warbler on Merritt 
Island, Oct. 1 (WFW); Black-throated Green, /oc. 
cit., Sept. 23 (WEW); Myrtle Warbler in Wakulla 
County, Oct. 12 (fall count); Blackburnian Warbler 
near Wakulla Springs, Sept. 1 (HMS, LEW); and 
the Oven-bird, Jacksonville TV tower, Aug. 21 
(KLP). The Black-throated Blue was also early 
near Goulds, Aug. 24 (DRP, RLC), and the few 
Tallahasse: Division records were augmented by 
specimens at the TV tower, Oct. 2 and 5 (HLS). A 
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Black-throated Gray Warbler at Homestead on 
Oct. 19 (seen again, Nov. 18; LBH) was the 
earliest of record for Florida; other records were 
made at Miami, Nov. 19 to Dec. 1 (ESD, DRP, 
et al.), and on Alligator Point, Nov. 1 (HGL), the 
second record for the Tallahassee Division. At the 
Leon County TV tower on Oct. 5 (HLS) were 
found the latest Cerulean Warbler known to Florida 
and the earliest Bay-breasted for the Florida Region. 
A Bay-breast on Merritt Island, Oct. 25 (WFW), 
was the latest of the few records known in the North- 
ern Peninsula. An early Black-poll Warbler appeared 
at Miami, Sept. 27 (ESD), and the discovery of 4 
Pine Warblers at the Leon County tower on Oct. 1 
(HLS) revealed the beginning of migration in this 
resident species. The Jacksonville towers yielded 3 
Connecticut Warblers on Sept. 29 (SAG, KLP) 
for the second fall record in the Northern Peninsula. 
The recent increase of Yellow-breasted Chats in 
South Florida was again illustrated by scattered 
records from Sept. 24 to Oct. 29 (ESD, WBR, et al.). 
The Hooded Warbler, rare in that part of the state, 
was seen in Miami, Sept. 30 (ESD); on the Bear 
Lake Road, Sept. 7 (WBR & Haskell Curry); and 
at Paradise Key, Sept. 23 to Oct. 3 (WBR). The 
Black-capped Warbler was added to the list of 
fall migrants in the Tallahassee Division when 
singles were found at the TV tower on Sept. 27 and 
30 (HLS). 

Weaver Finches and Icterids —The House Sparrow, 
by no means ubiquitous in Florida, surprised 2 ob- 
servers (WBR, KTG) by appearing at the Lostman’s 
River Ranger Station in the middle of a large 
uninhabitated section ‘of the southwest coast on Oct. 
20 and 21. The only Yellow-headed Blackbird re- 
ported to date was seen at Perky, on the Lower 
Keys, Nov. 9 (CB). Thousands of Bobolinks flooded 
South Florida in early September (DRP, WBR), 
and 500 to 600 were estimated around Homestead 
on the 15th (LBH). Exceptionally late Orchard 
Orioles were listed at St. Marks Light, Oct. 12 
(Zerbes, et al.), and near Princeton, Oct. 5 and 20 
(Paulsons, HM). Bullock’s Oriole, never before 
recorded in the Southern Peninsula in fall, this year 
appeared at 4 localities: 2 at Miami, Sept. 30 (ESD); 
singles near Princeton, Oct. 12 and 26 (DRP, RLC); 
1 to 2 at Homestead, Oct. 16 to 26 (LBH); and 1 
at Marathon, Nov. 1 (CB). Several hundred Brown- 
headed Cowbirds in Hendry County, Oct. 9 (SS), 
seem to be the earliest known to South Florida. 

Tanagers and Grosbeaks.—South Florida had only 
1 report of the Western Tanager during the period, 
1 seen at Clewiston on Nov. 29 (Paulsons, ef al.). 
The other 2 species of tanagers set new departure 
dates in that division—the Scarlet near Goulds, Oct. 
26 (DRP, WBR, LBH), and the Summer near 
Princeton, Nov. 2 (DRP). A Scarlet Tanager at 
Miami also set a new arrival date for the Southern 
Peninsula on Oct. 1 (ESD). To the few records of 
the Rose-breasted Grosbeak there were added 1 at 
Marathon, Oct. 12 (CB), and 1 at Florida City, 
Oct. 26 (DRP, WBR). 

Buntings and Finches—An Indigo Bunting near 
Goulds, Sept. 28 (DRP), equaled the species’ previ- 
ous arrival date for the Southern Peninsula. Dick- 
cissels migrated into North Florida in small num- 
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bers—2 at the Leon County TV tower, Oct. 5 (HLS), 
and 1 near St. Marks Light, Oct. 12 (Zerbes, et al.). 
One on Merritt Island remained from Oct. 5 to 20 
(WFW), later than any previous non-wintering 
individual in that part of the state. A Purple Finch 
near Tallahassee on Nov. 15 (HMS) was far in 
advance of any previous record there, but a month 
later no others had been reported. Early Am. Gold- 
finches were encountered near Miami, 1 on Nov. 23 
(ESD), and near Clewiston, 6 on Nov. 24 (FJL). 

Sparrows.—The Grasshopper Sparrow vividly il- 
lustrates the value of data from television towers 
and other migration obstacles. Few fall records had 
accumulated over the years in the Tallahassee Divi- 
sion, but in 1957 alone Stoddard frequently found 
this tiny recluse on dates ranging from a record- 
breaking Sept. 27 to a surprisingly late Nov. 25. 
One near Franjo, Oct. 12 (DRP), was also the 
earliest of record for the Southern Peninsula, as was 
this observer's Aug. 29 record of a Lark Sparrow. 
The Leon TV tower also produced on Oct. 5 an- 
other inland record of the Sharp-tailed Sparrow and 
the second record for the Tallahassee Division of the 
rare Clay-colored Sparrow (HLS). In the same 
category was 1 at the Anhinga Trail (Everglades 
National Park), Oct. 3 and 4 (WBR). The White- 
crowned Sparrow, irregular and usually rare, was 
seen at Lake Jackson (Leon County), Nov. 1 
(HMS); and 1 at Jacksonville the next day (RRM) 
was the earliest known to the Northern Peninsula. 
Another record-setting arrival date was Oct. 12 for 
the White-throated Sparrow in Wakulla County 
(Zerbes, et al.; HMS). 

Corrigenda.—Audubon Field Notes, 6:193—for 
Purple Sandpiper, change ‘Feb. 29" to “March 4’; 


6:243—for White-rumped Sandpiper, change “May 
21" to “May 12”; 7:13—under “Warblers”, delete 
“1 at Miami, Sept. 25, and”; 9:327—under "Anis 


and Goatsuckers”’, change “The (Cuban)” to “A 
West Indian form of the’; 11:339—under "Extreme 
Dates’, the authors prefer to withdraw the May 30 
record of Brewer's Blackbirds; 11:401—under “Anis, 
Owls, and Goatsuckers”’, change “the Cuban” to “a 
West Indian’; Joc. cit—under “Shrikes, Starlings, 
and Warblers’, transfer sentence beginning with ‘The 
Oven-bird . . . to follow “(KLP)"”; Joc. cit—under 
Swallows’, breeding locality of Rough-winged Swal- 
low was Lake Harbor, not Lakeport. 

Full names of Observers —FA, Fred J. Ackermann; 
RPA, Robert P. Allen; CB, Christine Bonney; DBB, 
Daniel B. Beard; RB, Rose Block; ADC, Allan D. 
Cruickshank; RLC, Richard L. Cunningham; ESD, 
Eva S. Dickie; LE, Lon Ellis; SAG, Samuel A. 
Grimes; CTH, C. T. Hotchkiss; LBH, L. Barrie 
Hunt; MHH, Margaret H. Hundley; RFJ, Robert 
F. Johnson; FJL, Frank J. Ligas; HGL, Horace G. 
Loftin; HM, Hugh Muller; RRM, Reg. R. McKay; 
DRP, Dennis R. Paulson; JP, Joe Phelan; KLP, 
Kay L. Painter; BR, Betty Robertson; WBR, Wil- 
liam B. Robertson; AS, Arthur Shaffner; GBS, 
George B. Stevenson; HLS, Herbert L. Stoddard; 
HMS, Henry M. Stevenson; SS, Sandy Sprunt; ECW, 
Erwin C. Winte; LEW, Lovett E. Williams; WFW, 
W. Foster White; Zerbes, Karl and Marian Zerbe. 
—HENRY M. STEVENSON, Biological Sciences Dept., 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK.—Seasonable 
autumn weather prevailed in the Region. Mean 
temperatures were close to normal through Septem. 
ber and October, 
and SOmewhat 
above in Novem- 
ber; it was relative. 
ly cool on Sept, 
27-28, Oct. 24-26, 
Nov. 10 and 25-26. 
and relatively mild 
on Oct. 4-8 and 
Nov. 28-29. Open 
water persisted in 
the north until late 
in November. In 
western New York, 
the summers 
drought’ was al- 
leviated to some ex- 
tent by rainfall in 
September, but October and November were dry and 
a water deficit persisted, leaving mudflats for waders 
but poor conditions for ducks. In Ontario, September 
was wet, with much of the province receiving about 
4 inches of rain; October rainfall was also above 
average, but the reverse was true of November and 
even in the north many areas were more or less 
snow-free until late in the month. 

Reports continue to trickle in from the north about 
the poor seed, fruit, and cone crop this year. W. K. 
W. Baldwin, making special botanical studies in 
northern Ontario west of James Bay, reported almost 
complete failure of the white birch seed crop this 
year—in contrast to 1956. F. H. Helleiner in Kirk- 
land Lake, A. E. Allin in Fort William, Louise deK. 
Lawrence in North Bay commented on poor fruit 
and cone crops this fall. Even in the south, the 
crop seems well below normal (Helen Quilliam, 
Sally Hoyt), and observers predicted that there would 
be little food remaining once weed seeds were snow- 
covered. 

There was much ornithological activity and no one 
could complain about it being a dull season. In 
September, warblers were present in better than 
average numbers. As observed from the top of a 
flood-lit building 800 ft. above lake level, the heavi- 
est nocturnal flights of warblers through the Toronto 
area took place on Sept. 16 (clear), 20 (misty), 22 
(steady drizzle), and 25 (clear). Olive-backed and 
Gray-cheeked Thrushes seemed confined largely to 
Sept. 20 and 22, but flew in tremendous numbers 
on both of these occasions. The Broad-winged Hawk 
flight along the north shores of Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie was the poorest on record, but the Blue 
Jay flight was better than average and far above 
last year’s. In October, notable numbers of Am. 
Brant appeared at Rochester but, otherwise, gees 
went largely unobserved. Numbers of ducks seemed 
rather low overall but there were some good com 
centrations of diving ducks, and a few sea ducks 
made an appearance. Red-tailed Hawks reached the 
south in some numbers, to be followed in November 
by many Rough-legged Hawks. Waders lingered on 
the mud flats, and jaegers were seen in more than 
usual numbers and variety. Huge concentrations of 
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gulls built up on the Niagara River. Northern 
predators were in evidence—Golden Eagles, Gyr- 
falcons, Snowy and Short-eared Owls, and Gray 
Shrikes. So were three-toed woodpeckers, though not 
in the numbers of last year. All northern finches 
reached the southern areas in varying numbers, lin- 
gered awhile, and moved on. In the north, they 
were scarce by mid-November. In the reverse di- 
rection, the Mockingbird, Carolina Wren, Tufted 
Titmouse, and Cardinal still appear to be making 
progress, little by little, to the north and east. 

Loons to Egrets—Common Loons flew at height 
above Toronto and out over Lake Ontario on a 
southeasterly course from late September into No- 
vember (Margaret Mitchell). A high count of 50 
was made off Rochester on Oct. 20 (Haller, List- 
man). Ten flew over Toronto on the morning of 
Nov. 17 and one on the same date at Swastika 
(FH) was unusually late. A Yellow-billed Loon 
was identified with care off Bronte on Oct. 6 (Dr. 
D. R. Gunn, D. Perks) and one, perhaps the same, 
was seen at Burlington on Oct. 13 and 26 (North, 
Anderson, Miles). Do Horned Grebes migrate south- 
westward in fall? At Rochester, a high count of 150 
was made on Oct. 5 (A. E. Kemnitzer); Dr. H. H. 
and Rachel Axtell saw some in diurnal migration 
westward along the south shore of Lake Ontario 
towards Fort Niagara on Oct. 13; Helen Blanchet 
saw an exceptionally large flock at Point Pelee on 
Nov. 17. There are two well-substantiated reports 


of Eared Grebes; one was seen at Port Nelson, Lake 
Ontario, on Oct. 6 and 20 (G. W. North, G. Mc- 
Bride); the other report, of 2 together, was from 
Fort Erie on Nov. 24 (HHA’s). The usual fall 
gathering of Red-necked Grebes took place off Wil- 


low Beach, Port Hope, where E. R. McDonald 
reported a peak of 600 with 400 still remaining on 
Nov. 16. A White Pelican, an oddity in this Region, 
was seen by Buffalo observers at Port Colborne, Lake 
Erie, on Sept. 29. The peak fall count of Am. 
Egrets at Montezuma Refuge was about 100 (John 
Morse ). 

W'aterfowl—H. Lumsden and other members of 
the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests visited 
the nesting colonies of Blue and Snow Geese near 
Cape Henrietta Maria last summer and found them 
much larger than estimated from the air in 1956. 
Blues and Snows slipped through the Region in 
fall migration with a minimum of observations. 
Similarly, few Canada Geese were reported. At 
Montezuma Refuge, geese arrived earlier, but their 
peak total (116) was far below that of previous 
years (JM). Twenty-five hundred Am. Brant at 
Hamlin, Rochester, on Oct. 19 (AEK) and 1000 
at Manitou, Rochester, on Oct. 25 (Listman) plus 
repeated flights southward over Ithaca in the last 
third of October (SFH) indicate this species to be 
still on the upgrade. 

Most observers reported ducks as “scarce” and 
the fall flights as “disappointing.” The population 
at Montezuma reached a peak of 10,000 on Nov. 7 
(JM), is compared to 100,000 in 1955, but local 
conditions were at least partly responsible there. 
Large rafts of scaup ducks in late October and Am. 
Golden-eyes in late November gathered off Wolfe 
Island, the Kingston area (HQ, ef al.). There 


were many thousands of Red-breasted Mergansers 
on Lake Ontario off the mouth of the Niagara River 
during November (HHA’s). Hooded Mergansers 
were unusually plentiful at Kirkland Lake and AIl- 
gonquin Park (FH). A few remained at Rutherglen 
until Nov. 25 (LdeKL) and 300 arrived at Ithaca 
in late November (Dr. A. A. Allen). At Whitby, 
100 Gadwalls on Sept. 22 was exceptional for the 
area (J. L. Baillie, R. W. Trowern, Drs. MacLulich, 
Saunders and Barnett). On Oct. 17, 72 Wood 
Ducks visited the Research Laboratory pond at 
Ithaca (SFH). A peak figure for White-winged 
Scoters was 1000 at Lighthouse Beach, Rochester, on 
Oct. 19 (Listman, Bieber). Old-squaw numbers had 
risen to 3000 at Rochester by the end of November 
(AEK). Reports of some of the more unusual species 
follow. An immature Harlequin Duck at Rochester 
(Nov. 9, AEK), 2 adult males at Niagara Falls 
(HHA’'s, Andrles, Nov. 30), 1 female at Long 
Branch (Nov. 30, DRG). G. W. North, after scruti- 
nizing Am. Golden-eyes for 25 years, finally found 
a male Barrow’s Golden-eye in Oakville harbour on 
Dec. 9, where it has since been seen by many ob- 
servers. In early December there were 2 or more 
King Eiders at Long Branch (GWN, JLB) and 1 
at Port Hope (Dec. 8, ERMcD). Two Am. Scoters 
on Oct. 5 at Pimisi Bay were the first for the Lake 
Nipissing area (LdeKL) and an adult male Surf 
Scoter shot at Fort William on Oct. 9 was the sec- 
ond for that area; on Oct. 19, 5 Am. Scoters and 
10 Surf Scoters were seen at Rochester (Listman, 
Bieber). 

Hawks.—Relatively very few Broad-winged Hawks 
were seen in migration along the north shores of 
Lakes Ontario and Erie. As there was seldom a time 
in the critical period of Sept. 7-25 when north or 
northwest winds occurred to push them against the 
shoreline, they probably traveled via the back coun- 
try at high altitude and unobserved. Toronto totals 
were less than 3000 and the only good day at Hawk 
Cliff, Lake Erie, was Sept. 8, when about 5000 went 
through (M. Field, ef al.). On Sept. 25, Detroit 
observers estimated 3800 in 31/4 hours, crossing 
the Detroit River at Amberstburg (Alice Kelley, 
Verna Lenz, Harriet Woolfenden). Other species of 
hawks using this route were also somewhat lower in 
numbers in September, but in the North Bay area, 
numbers were higher than usual (LdeKL, L. C, 
Lawrence). Red-tailed Hawks began appearing in 
the south in numbers by late September and into 
October. A week later, Rough-legged Hawks fol- 
lowed; their numbers built up through October into 
November and all observers in the south agree that 
this is an exceptional year for them, as indeed last 
year was also. Among the more unusual sightings, 
11 Turkey Vultures in the Lindsay area on Sept. 8 
(E. W. Calvert) suggest a further range extension 
northeastward. There were several reports of in- 
dividual Golden Eagles along the Lake Ontario 
north shoreline, ranging in time from Sept. 27 to 
Nov. 2: Port Credit on Sept. 27 (DRG, Joan Gunn, 
et al.); Aldershot, near Hamilton, on Oct. 19 (D. 
K. Powell); Hamilton on Oct. 26 (Ross Anderson, 
H. MacPherson), on Oct. 27 (L. A. Gray), and 
on Nov. 2 (J. Miles, et al.). There were 3 well- 
supported observations of Gyrfalcons: a dark-phase 
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individual coursing slowly west-southwestward at low 
altitude over fields about 18 miles northeast of 
Toronto on Sept. 20 (Dr. J. M. and Doris H. 
Speirs), and a very similar observation at Port 
Credit, 13 miles southwest of Toronto, on Sept. 22 
(Mrs. Harry McDougall, DP) may have been the 
same bird since Sept. 21 was a rainy day unsuited 
for flight; the third sighting was made by Alden 
Strong of a light-phase individual 2 miles south of 
Westport on Oct. 27. It is odd to think of these 
birds so far south and inland, and still drifting farther 
toward the center of the continent. 

Turkeys to Cranes.—Turkeys seldom receive notice 
in this report, but we have a mention of “many 
flocks’ during September in the vicinity of Wells- 
ville, N. Y., near the southern boundary of the 
Region, and specifically of 25 seen there on Oct. 7 
(McMurtry) and 7 near Frewsburg on Oct. 8 (Elder- 
kin). Ruffed Grouse were very numerous in the 
Fort William area (AEA), and scarce in most other 
areas including Kenora (AEA) and North Bay (LCL, 
LdeKL). Spruce Grouse, Sharp-tailed Grouse and 
Gray Partridge were all scarce at the Lakehead 
(AEA). A Sandhill Crane was seen at Point Pelee 
on Oct. 5 (John Crosby). 

Shorebirds —At the Lakehead, 69 Am. Golden 
Plovers were noted on Sept. 28 (Keith Denis) and 
about 100 on Sept. 29 (AEA’s). At Wolfe Island, 
near Kingston, there were large flocks of Black- 
bellied Plovers, Red-backed Sandpipers, and Pectoral 
Sandpipers in late October and early November 


(HQ); 500 Red-backs were seen at Rochester on 
Nov. 5 (Listman). A few rarities were found around 
Lake Ontario as, for example: Buff-breasted Sand- 
piper, 2 at Braddock Bay, Rochester (Sept. 5, List- 


man), 2 at Dundas Marsh, Hamilton (Sept. 8, 
GWN); Purple Sandpipers, 1 at Oshawa (Nov. 10, 
G. Scott), 1 at Cobourg (Dec. 1, G. Bennett); Hud- 
sonian Godwit, 1 at Pickering (Oct. 12, Roy Wal- 
lace, JLB), 1 at Dundas Marsh (Oct. 19-27, GWN), 
1 at Rochester (Oct. 26-31, Listman, Moon, ef al.), 
1 at Wolfe Island (Oct. 27, HQ, ef al.). 

Phalaropes, Jaegers—A few Northern Phalaropes 
were seen this year: 1 on Sept. 1-2 near Rochester 
(H. S. Miller. G. Rising, HHA’s), 1 at Ithaca 
(Sept. 27, Prof. Guthrie), 1 at Niagara Falls (Sept. 
28, HHA’s) and 1 at Rochester on Nov. 19 
(Schmanke). A Red Phalarope appeared briefly at 
Oshawa on Nov. 10 (G. Scott, e¢ al.). 

There were more than the usual number of jaeger 
observations this fall; all 3 species were seen near 
Burlington on Oct. 5. Details: an adult Pomarine 
Jaeger at Burlington on Oct. 5 (D. Strickland), 2 
sub-adults there Oct. 5-26 (GWN, eft al.); a Para- 
sitic Jaeger at Manitou, N. Y., on Sept. 14 (List- 
man), 1 at Dundas Marsh on Sept. 22 (DKP, HHA, 
et al.), 4 on Oct. 5 and 8 on Oct. 13 at Burlington 
(GWN, JM); 1 immature Long-tailed Jaeger on 
Oct. 5 at Port Nelson (GWN, JM) and 1 on 
Nov. 10 at Ithaca (I. Nisbet). 

Gulls.—Great Black-backed Gulls continue to be 
more numerous on Lake Erie—on Nov. 24, 56 
were present at Presque Isle, Pa. (R. C. Leberman). 
Gulls, largely Herring and Ring-billed, have become 
about twice as numerous as usual on the Niagara 
River since mid-November; the last estimate was 
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about 30,000, about half being in the vicinity of the 
Falls (HHA’s). Numbers of Bonaparte’s Gulls, low 
in September, rose to about 4300 on Nov. 9 and 
6000 by Nov. 30 (HHA’s). There were scattered 
reports of some of the more unusual species: 2 
Glaucous and 3 Iceland Gulls were a long way from 
big water at Kirkland Lake on Oct. 28 (FH); 4 
Black-headed Gull was seen periodically from Sept, 
25 to Oct. 20 at Rochester (Listman, AEK) ; Laugh. 
ing Gull, 1 at Hamilton (Sept. 29, LAG) and 1 
at Harrow (Oct. 4, JC); Franklin’s Gull, 1 at O¢. 
tawa—most unusual—(Sept. 5, D. B. O. Savile, w. 
E. Godfrey), 1 at Kingsville (Sept. 28, G. Kelly, 
W. Botham), 1 immature at Niagara Falls, Nov, 28, 
30, HHA’s, REA’s); Little Gull, 1 at Jackson's 
Point, Lake Simcoe (Oct. 13, T. A. Barnett), 1 at 
Barrie (Oct. 26, Miss A. Hughes), 1 at Charlotte 
(R. T. O’Hara, HSM, Starling) and 1 at Braddock’s 
Bay (Oct. 31, Listman) in the Rochester area, 1 at 
Fort Erie (Nov. 9, HHA’s) and 1 at Lewiston (Dec. 
1, HHA’s); Black-legged Kittiwake, an immature at 
Hamilton (Oct. 31, GWN). 

Owls.—Reports of Snowy Owls from widely scat- 
tered parts of the Region indicate the makings of a 
flight this year: Lakehead, Oct. 18, 24, 26 (2) 
(AEA); Swastika, Oct. 30, et seg. “a few’ (Geo. 
Timmins, FH); Rutherglen, Nov. 6 (LCL); Brock. 
ville, Nov. 13, et seg. (4) (JCB); Wolfe Island, 
Nov. 9 (HQ); Buffalo, Nov. 11, ef seg. (3) 
(HHA); Kingstun, about Nov. 25 (A. Warren); 
Braddock Bay, Nov. 27-30 (Listman, HSM). Both 
Short-eared and Long-eared Owls have been reported 
in fair numbers in the south. 

Wood peckers.—Red-bellied Woodpeckers seem to 
be more numerous at Melbourne (D. Murray); a male 
was seen at Lyndonville, N. Y., on Oct. 13 (HHA’s) 
and another through the last half of November at 
Long Branch (Mrs. H. R. Adams, ef al.). Both 
Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers are numerous at 
Rutherglen (LdeKL); H. S. Miller suggests that 
Dutch Elm disease may be favoring the Hairy over 
the Downy. A scattering of Arctic Woodpeckers 
has been reported: Temperance Lake, Leeds Co. 
(Oct. 13, JCB), Richmond Hill (Oct. 19, J. Large), 
Rice Lake (Oct. 19, Frank Smith), Toronto (Oct. 
27, R. Taylor and Nov. 3, J. Mackintosh), Rochester 
(Nov. 7-17, LM, et al.). (Am.) Three-toed Wood- 
peckers have likewise been seen, though at later 
dates: Kitchener (Nov. 13, W. H. Schaeffer), Hunts- 
ville area (Nov. 16, Mrs. W. J. Waters and Nov. 
23, WJW). 

Flycatchers, Larks, Jays —Two Western Kingbirds, 
rare in the Region, turned up on Sept. 15 at widely 
separated localities: Amherstburg (Ralph O'Reilly) 
and Pickering (JLB, et al.). Horned Larks returned 
early to the Lakehead; 100 seen there on Aug. 25 
were thought to be the northern race, and 500 on 
Sept. 28 were thought to be Hoyt’s (N. and K. 
Denis). The Axtells found Horned Larks moving 
westward at low level along the Lake Ontario shore 
east of the Niagara River on Oct. 13, and on Oct. 27 
members of the Kingston Nature Club saw large 
flocks at Wolfe Island. Canada Jays were conspicu 
ous at Rutherglen during the second week of October 
(LdeKL) but remained unreported in the south. 
The migration of Blue Jays to the southwest was 
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heavy this fall. More than 500 moved through Brock- 
ville (JCB) and Westport (AS) on Sept. 22; on 
Sept. 26, 4610 were counted through Port Credit 
(LMcD), and during the previous morning, Sept. 
5, about 7500 crossed the Detroit River south of 
Amherstburg (AK, VL, HW); by mid-September 
thousands had already accumulated at Point Pelee 
(Douglas Dow, RT). 

Titmice, Nuthatches—Black-capped Chickadees had 
become numerous at Rutherglen (LdeKL) but were 
not unusually so elsewhere. There was a sprinkling 
of Tufted Titmice south of Lake Ontario: Durand, 
4 on Nov. 30 (HSM, e al.), Fort Niagara, 1 on 
Nov. 10 (Miss G. Webster) and 2 on Nov. 17 
(HHA’s), 3 in November at Keuka College Cam- 
pus (Prof. Guthrie); one also appeared along the 
north shore at Port Credit during Nov. 7-28 (Mrs. 
Gordon Lemon). The invasion of Red-breasted and 
White-breasted Nuthatches continued through Sep- 
tember but by November their numbers were again 
low. 

Wrens, Mockingbirds —A tremendous increase in 
the numbers of Carolina Wrens at Presque Isle, Pa. 
has taken place in the past year (RCL); they were 
likewise more common than before in western New 
York and the Niagara Peninsula (HHA’s); one 
remained at Kingston through most of September (J. 
Cartwright, W. Lamb), and there is an extraordinary 
report of one 15 miles east of Longlac on Aug. 6 
(Dr. Paul Harrington—a most capable observer). 
Mockingbirds continue to be reported in small num- 
bers from both sides of Lake Ontario: 2 or more at 
Westfield, N. Y. (Mrs. R. R. Bentles), 3 at Rochester 
through October (Webster, AEK), 1 at Ludlowville, 
N. Y. on Nov. 16 (Shepherd), 1 at Port Credit on 
Nov. 19 (Mrs. K. Symons); also one at St. Thomas 
through Nov. 22—Dec. 1 (F. and Mrs. Bell). 

Thrushes, Shrikes, Waxwings.—Robins were ex- 
ceptionally abundant at the Lakehead on Sept. 11-17 
and again about Oct. 6 (AEA); the peak at Ruther- 
glen was during Oct. 1-14 (LdeKL). On Oct. 13, 
175 Eastern Bluebirds flew south over Point Pelee 
in 45 minutes (DDD). The only Wheatear report 
came from Ottawa (Oct. 7, Miss Sheila Clake, fide 
WEG). Gray Shrikes appear to have reached the 
south in fair numbers, the first reports coming from 
Dundas (DKP, LG) and Stromness (Nathan, et al.) 
on Oct. 20. The only report of Bohemian Waxwings 
came from Durand, N. Y. (3, Nov. 17-28, Starling, 
et al.). 

Vireos to Warblers—Major movements of vireos 
and warblers occurred at the Lakehead on Aug. 17, 
29 and Sept. 15-19. At North Bay, warbler waves 
were noted on Sept. 1, 9-12, 14, and 20-21 (Hazel 
Petty); Myrtle Warblers were particularly numerous 
there. At Presque Isle, Pa. the first wave of several 
thousand warblers occurred on Aug. 25; 11 species 
were identified, Nashville Warblers and Common 
Yellowthroats being the most numerous (RCL). At 
Toronto, nocturnal flight was heavy on Sept. 16, 20, 
22, and 25. On Oct. 1, after a heavy rain, 3 species of 
viréos and numerous warblers were conspicuous in the 
trees at Elmira (K. Fudge). All this seems to add 
up to a patchwork-quilt type of migration. A few 
southern warblers appeared to the north: 2 Ken- 
tucky Warblers near Melbourne (Ed. Graff) on 


Sept. 26; a male Hooded Warbler at Toronto on 
Oct. 31 (JLB, Duncan McCowan); most surprising 
was a Yellow-throated Warbler at Manotick, near 
Ottawa, carefully studied at close hand and described 
in detail by L. M. and E. E. Terrill and H. B. C. 
Jackson on Nov. 4. 

Icterids.—Jayson Walker described the flight at 3 
levels of a very large flock of Red-winged Blackbirds 
and Purple Grackles that took an hour to pass 
Cayuga on Oct. 26. Flocks of Rusty Blackbirds were 
first seen at Upsala, Thunder Bay District, on Aug. 
24 (AEA) and were abundant at the Lakehead 
through to Oct. 19; on Sept. 27, about 1000 were 
seen at Jamestown, N. Y., (Beal) and large num- 
bers were also seen at Wolfe Island on Oct. 20 and 
27 (HQ). 

Tanagers.—A Western Tanager, believed to be a 
male in winter plumage, appeared in the garden of 
Mrs. Hugh Haughton at Port Credit on December 
1. In terms of the distance it must have traveled, 
the end result was doubtless disappointing. 

Fringillids —Cardinals continue to be prominent 
on the northern periphery of their range. One or 
more males have been seen at Huntsville since late 
August (Frank Blundell, Mrs. Ross Rogers); A. J. 
Mitchener has reported at least 12 at Collingwood, 
and at Kingston a minor invasion occurred from late 
October through to mid-November (HQ); a female 
was seen at Pakenham, near Ottawa, on Oct. 26 
(WEG) and another at Rutherglen on Nov. 18-21 
(LdeKL). Four reports mentioned individual Dick- 
cissels and two described them in company with a 
flock of House Sparrows at a feeding station: 1 at 
Penn Yan, N. Y., on Oct. 5 (Lerch); a female at 
Kingston on Oct. 27 (HQ); 1 near Aurora, N. Y., 
on Nov. 17 (W. Spofford); 1 at Hamburg on Nov. 
23-24 (Mrs. C. R. Avery). 

We have received about 50 reports of Evening 
Grosbeaks—more than for any other species. Some 
pattern seems to emerge from them. A movement 
of major proportions over a wide front apparently 
began about Sept. 21-22. They were first sighted 
at the Lakehead on Sept. 22 (Mrs. C. Rydholm) and 
were very common there in the following several 
weeks. On the same day, Sept. 22, they also ap- 
peared at North Bay, 475 miles to the east-southeast, 
and were subsequently noted in numbers at least 
until the end of the month (T. O. Mackie, HP). 
The next move was in the direction of Lake Ontario. 
A flock of 30 was seen east of Toronto on Sept. 26 
(D. O’Brien) and on Sept. 28 several hundred were 
noted at Perth (JCB). On Sept. 29, a Sunday, there 
were reports from Kingston (Mary L’Estrange, Nora 
Mansfield), Toronto (Ruth Brown), Hamilton 
(GWN, R. Sergeant), and Kitchener (Craig Camp- 
bell, WHS). A few were reported south of the Lake, 
at Hornell (Sept. 29, Groesbeck) and Ithaca (Sept. 
30, D. G. Allen). During the next 3 weeks, flocks 
moved steadily through Toronto; the flight had 
fallen off by Oct. 15 at Kingston and Oct. 20 at 
Toronto and Hamilton. Southwestward, they reached 
St. Thomas by Oct. 2 (Marshall Field), Rondeau by 
Oct. 15 (R. D. Ussher) and were at Point Pelee 
on Oct. 19 (Stanton). Eastward, at Brockville, the 
arrival date was given as Oct. 10 (JCB) and the 
first Rochester report was on Oct. 13 (Miller). Sur- 
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prisingly, the first Buffalo reports did not come until 
after mid-October (Oct. 19, Nathan); by Oct. 15 
they had reached Sally Hoyt’s banding station at 
Etna and 100 had been banded by the end of No- 
vember. On Nov. 16, 42 were noted flying west 
along the south shore of Lake Ontario toward Fort 
Niagara (HHA's), but by this time they had gone 
from most of southern Ontario; they were still 
numerous, however, at Huntsville (Mrs. WJW) and 
Brockville (JCB). 

Pine Siskins seemed to have carried out somewhat 
similar movements. At Kingston, large flocks were 
seen in early October, but they had nearly all gone 
by Oct. 14 (HQ); they were first seen in the 
Buffalo area on Oct. 4 (Coggeshall) and were very 
common at St. Thomas (MF) and Melbourne (DM) 
through October and November. On Nov. 16, 60 
participated in the flight of finches westward along 
Lake Ontario toward Fort Niagara (HHA’s). Purple 
Finches were noted at Kingston and Melbourne in 
October and elsewhere seemed to be distributed in 
small numbers. Pine Grosbeaks appeared in small 
numbers over much of the south during late October 
and early November. However, they were quite 
numerous at Huntsville, Melbourne, and Ithaca, and 
100 were noted at Durand on Nov. 11 (Listman, 
Haller, ef al.). At Fort William, they were uncom- 
mon in November and reduced to taking “‘last resort” 
food (AEA). Redpolls were not widely reported; 
they were numerous at Kingston on Nov. 11 (HQ) 
and 50 were seen at Durand, Nov. 10-16. Forty 
took part in the westward movement along Lake 
Ontario toward Fort Niagara on Nov. 16 (HHA’s). 

A few marshy areas known as stop-off points for 
Sharp-tailed Sparrows are now carefully checked 
each fall: Stromness, 1 on Sept. 20 (Nathan, ef al.) 
and 2 on Sept. 21 (Coggeshall, REA)—one of these 
was collected and proved to be of the James Bay 
race altera; near Erie, Pa., 2 on Sept. 22 (RCL, et 
al.); Oshawa marsh, up to 5, Sept. 29-Oct. 13 
(GAS); Dundas Marsh, 2 on Oct. 12 and 1 on 
Oct. 19 (GWN). 

Slate-colored Juncos were more numerous this 
season at Lake Nipissing (HP) but elsewhere were 
not conspicuously common. First dates for Am. Tree 
Sparrows were Oct. 2 at North Bay (HP) and 
Oct. 16 at Kingston (HQ). Lapland Longspurs ac- 
companied Horned Larks westward near Olcott, N. Y. 
on Oct. 13 (HHA’s) and were with them at Wolfe 
Island on Oct. 20 and 27 (HQ). The largest count 
was 55 at Rochester on Oct. 26 (Webster, AEK). 
Snow Buntings arrived in the south during late Oc- 
tober and November; large flocks were seen at Wolfe 
Island on Oct. 27 (HQ), 50 at Rockhouse Point, 
Lake Erie, on Oct. 27 (Thill, Gamble), 20 at Buf- 
falo on Oct. 31 (Bourne), 400 near Port Credit on 
Nov. 10 (LMcD), and 450 in westward flight 
along Lake Ontario toward Fort Niagara on Nov. 
16 (HHA’s).—G. M. BENNETT, MARGARET MIT- 
CHELL and W. W. H. GuNN, Federation of Ontario 
Nuturalists, 187 Highbourne Road, Toronto 7, On- 
tario. 


APPALACHIAN REGION.—In the Appalachians 
the fall of 1957 was, weather- and bird-wise, just 
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about ‘‘average.’’ Rainfall was near normal in the 
northern part of the Region, and 
far above normal in Tennessee and 
North Carolina. There were no 
severe storms, no exceptional cold 
waves, and no really spectacular 
bird flights. Fortunately, there were 
no bad forest fires, and all out. 
doorsmen breathed easier during 
these autumn days. 

Along these mountain ridges, 
hawk counting is occupying an 
ever-increasing part of the time 
of autumn birders. There is some. 
thing about spending a fall day on 
a high point, either a fire tower or 
a cliff, that is tremendously appeal- 
ing. There are other birds besides 
hawks to see, often lots of them. Ravens play around 
the ridges, calling hoarsely, and sometimes going 
through their aerial somersault maneuvers. Southward 
movements of wood warblers and other songbirds are 
sometimes heavy. There is always the lure of the un- 
expected—witness the two White Pelicans seen flying 
over Clingman’s Dome in the Great Smokies some 
years ago. And if the hawks are right, the day is 
complete. 

As more and more of these ridges are manned, a 
pattern of hawk movement is beginning to appear. 
Most of the big flights through the Appalachians are 
made up largely of Broad-wings. We do not have the 
great flights of Sharp-shins that are seen in Ontario 
and Cape May. It is apparent that ridges east of Alle- 
gheny Backbone normally have the most extensive 
flights; we have recorded no heavy movements along 
the ridges through the Allegheny Plateau. Day by 
day, the greatest numbers of hawks are to be seen 
passing between the hours of 10:30 and 1:30; where 
the birds are during the remainder of daylight we 
would like to know. The more westerly ridges, while 
having fewer birds, are likely to have a greater 
number of species on any given day. It isn’t unusual, 
on Allegheny Backbone, to list eight or nine hawk 
species in a day. The biggest flights usually occur 
between Sept. 15 and Sept. 20, at least north of Vir- 
ginia. Unfortunately, the best days in recent years have 
been in between week-ends, when relatively few ob- 
servers have been afield. 

As an indication of the way in which hawk numbers 
vary from day to day, we have Max Carpenter's rec- 
ords from Reddish Knob, Augusta Co., Va. On Sept. 
15, he listed 31 hawks, all but two Broad-wings. On 
Sept. 21, he counted 674, 657 of which were Broad- 
wings, the others scattered among seven species. The 
Sept. 22 count was 187 hawks, 171 of them Broad- 
wings (this was a poor day for hawks throughout 
the whole central Appalachian area). On Sept. 28, 
he listed just 10 hawks. 

Other Broad-wing counts from the Region in- 
clude: Spring Gap, Md., Sept. 18, 110 hawks (Gilbert 
Miller); Hump Mountain, N. C., Sept. 22, 500 
hawks (William Cable); Hawkins County, Tenn., 
Sept. 21, 1084 hawks (R. & R. Nevius). 

That hawk counting pays other dividends is at- 
tested by the experience of Clark Miller. To quote 
from his notes, “I spent Sept. 15 at Boyds Gap (W. 
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Va.) counting hawks . . . From 8:30 to 10:30 I 
watched the most spectacular movement of warblers I] 
have ever seen. There were about 10 to 12 a minute 
passing through along the edge of the woods. Many 
of them would stop within eight feet of me. There 
were several species, but Parulas seemed to be the 
most numerous . . . I also found about 100 warblers 
in a flock on Sept. 29, and most of these were Paru- 
Jas.” 

The Appalachian Region is notable for sudden and 
extreme changes in weather, particularly in spring and 
fall. Ornithological effects of such changes are demon- 
strated in the notes from two observers. 

Writing from State College, Pa., William S. Clarke, 
Jr., says, “The month of September was mild until the 
22nd; then colder weather with frosts and northerly 
winds moved into our area. A tremendous change in 
bird populations occurred. During the mild weather 
we had many fall warblers, but after Sept. 22 most 
of them left, although small groups and stragglers 
were reported afterward. Our migrant finches from 
the north began to move in during this period and 
many other groups moved out or in.” 

From Huntington, W. Va., Richard C. Rosche 
writes, “The cold front which passed through this 
area early on Oct. 2 was the most outstanding me- 
teorological event affecting the birdlife of this area 
during the period. Warblers, vireos, flycatchers and 
other passerine species that do not normally remain 
here throughout the winter were scattered in fairly 
large numbers up to Oct. 1. With the passing through 
of this front, all these birds were practically cleared 
out except for a few stragglers. With the front 
came the first records of Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Pine Siskin and Slate-colored 


Junco, and a large increase in the numbers of such ' 


species as Blue Jay, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Win- 
ter Wren, Am. Robin, Eastern Bluebird, Am. Gold- 
finch, Eastern Towhee, and White-throated Sparrow.” 
Evening Grosbeaks set early arrival records in the 
northern part of the Region. Representative first 
dates include: State College, Pa., 50 birds on Oct. 4 
(Merrill Wood); Warren, Pa., 10 on Oct. 5 (H. 
E. Johnson); Meadville, Pa., 30 on Oct. 14 (Robert 
C. Leberman); Randolph and Pocahontas Counties, 
W. Va., numerous flocks in the mountains on Oct. 
11 and following (C. O. Handley); Ripley, W. Va., 
18 birds on Oct. 13 (J. W. Handlan); Roan Moun- 
tain, Tenn., flock at 5600 ft. on Nov. 2 (F. W. 
Behrend). Wayne Baily noted that Evening Gros- 
beaks were abundant in the West Virginia moun- 
tains during October and early November, but that 
they became scarce in December. The writer saw a 
flock of 12 in Preston County, W. Va., on Dec. 21. 
With the Evening Grosbeaks have appeared numer- 
ous and widespread flocks of Pine Siskins and Purple 
Finches. The former are distributed from Pennsy]- 
vania to Tennessee, often in large groups. At King- 
wood, W. Va., Larry Schwab found 50 on Oct. 31. 
Purple Finches have been appearing at feeding sta- 
tions where they have not previously been found. 
Red-breasted Nuthatches, erratic and sometimes 
absent, were exceptionally early and abundant. At 
State College, Pa., Alfred Blackadar noted 15-20 on 
Sept. 7. (WSC). Johnson found them abundant near 
Warren, Pa., Sept. 25—-Oct. 5. Near Morgantown, 





W. Va., Earl N. McCue made his first record of the 
season on Sept. 18. While counting hawks at Bear 
Rocks, Tucker Co., W. Va., George Hall noted a 
good flight of Red-breasted Nuthatches on Sept. 29. 
Behrend found them common on Roan Mountain, 
Tenn.-N. C., on Nov. 2. Near Huntington, W. Va., 
the birds first appeared on Sept. 16, and have been 
present ever since (RCR). 

To add to the picture of a rather good season for 
“northern” birds, we have the following: At Uni- 
versity Park, Pa., a Snowy Owl on Nov. 28 (MW); 
Gray Shrikes were reported near Meadville, Pa., on 
Nov. 16 (RCL), and at Cochranton, Pa., on Nov. 24 
(Sara Flaugh and Dorothy Pees); on Oct. 11, 6 
Pine Grosbeaks were seen by Ward Sharp at Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. (earliest known arrival at that 
place). As a matter of great ornithological interest, 
a Snow Bunting appeared on Round Bald, Roan Mt., 
Tenn., on Nov. 28 (FWB). This is the fourth or 
fifth consecutive year during which one or more of 
these northern finches have found their way to this 
bit of southern “tundra.” 

Among “‘late’’ records were the following: Yellow- 
breasted Chat banded at University Park, Pa. on 
Oct. 7 (MW); at Morgantown, W. Va. Black- 
throated Green Warbler, Oct. 30, Cape May Warb- 
ler, Nov. 3, Yellow Warbler, Nov. 5 (ENM), all 
new late records; at Charleston, W. Va. a Grass- 
hopper Sparrow on Oct. 26 (COH). 

Waterbirds, W aterfowl—Common Loons were late 
in the Morgantown area, appearing first on Nov. 3 
(GH). In northwestern Pennsylvania, Flaugh and 
Leberman saw a Red-throated Loon on Oct. 27 at 
Pymatuning Reservoir, and Leberman and others 
noted 2 there on Nov. 28. An extraordinarily early 
Horned Grebe was caught and shown to Clark Miller 
on Sept. 22. The boys who caught it reported that 
it had been on Big Spring, Berkeley Co., W. Va. 
since Aug. 15. 

Mrs. E. M. West found 6 Double-crested Cormor- 
ants near Chattanooga, Tenn. on Nov. 23. A Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron at State College, Pa. on Sept. 
22 was the second record for the area (MW). An 
immature female Least Bittern was picked up on a 
parking lot in Huntington, W. Va. on Sept. 17 
(RCR). The season’s most fantastic record was a 
Flamingo which appeared at Clendenning Dam, 
Harrison Co. Ohio, on Sept. 8, remaining for three 
weeks (Albert R. Tenney). It was seen by many 
observers, and 2 others were reported in the area. 
It would be interesting to know if any escapes have 
been reported in this general neighborhood. 

In northeastern Ohio, Vincent McLaughlin and 
other observers reported a fine flight of Whistling 
Swans. A story in the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily 
Mail on Oct. 26 told of 10 of these birds on the 
Kanawha River that morning. Ohio bird students 
are also gratified at the increasing numbers of Canada 
Geese which are visiting the Muskingum Conservancy 
lakes. 

The fall duck flight was one of the poorest in 
years, an abundance of Ruddies, and a wide distribu- 
tion of Old-squaws being almost the only highlights. 
Many observers comment on a decreasing population 
of Wood Ducks. Permissive hunting, even on a re- 
stricted basis, may be affecting these birds adversely. 
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For the second straight fall, almost no scaups, and 
very few Ring-necks, Redheads, and Canvas-backs 
have visited us. A Surf Scoter at Black Moshannon 
Lake, Pa. on Oct. 20 was new for the area (Bordner 
and Wood). 

Most Ohio and Pennsylvania lakes were full, thus 
leaving no shorelines and mud flats for sandpipers. 
McLaughlin tells of good numbers of Am. Golden 
and Black-bellied Plovers in the Youngstown area, 
however. Mrs. West, and other Chattanooga ob- 
servers, recorded 15 species of shorebirds, and 4 
species of terns in an unprecedented movement 
through that area. New local records from the Knox- 
ville, Tenn. neighborhood were Yellow Rail on Sept. 
29 (Robert Hamilton), and Stilt Sandpiper on Sept. 
22 (J. C. Howell). A Red Phalarope collected by 
J. J. Murray on Oct. 1, near Lexington, Va., is the 
fourth state record. 

Perching birds —The Appalachian Region records 
few of the western strays that appear much more 
regularly along the Atlantic Coast. A new central 
Pennsylvania record was made on Sept. 3, when Mrs. 
E. R. Bordner and Merrill Wood found a Western 
Kingbird near State College. A belated summer rec- 
ord tells of Traill’s Flycatchers evidently nesting in 
two areas near Indiana, Pa. (Mrs. W. R. Williams). 

Black-capped Chickadees seem to have migrated 
south of their summer homes. McLaughlin notes that 
northeastern Ohio sees more Carolina Wrens in 
autumn than in the nesting season, a movement that 
seems to parallel the post-breeding northward move- 
ment of Mockingbirds. At Knoxville, Tenn. 11 Long- 
billed Marsh Wrens were found on Sept. 29 (JCH). 

The fall warbler migration was exceptionally good. 
As already noted, hawk watchers saw a lot of diurnal 
movement, and there were good flights throughout 
the Region. A Black-throated Blue near Knoxville on 
Nov. 17 was very late (J. T. Tanner). Other late 
dates in this area were Bay-breasted Warbler, Nov. 
3, and Northern Water-thrush, Oct. 13. A number 
of observers found Connecticut Warblers in Septem- 
ber. 

Sharp-tailed Sparrows near Knoxville on Oct. 1 
and Oct. 13 were new for the neighborhood (JCH). 
Both F. W. Preston (Butler, Pa.) and George Hall 
(Morgantown, W. Va.) commented on the unusual 
numbers of Lincoln's Sparrows this fall—MAuRICE 
Brooks, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W.Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—The Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Weather Bureau reported slightly 
cooler weather during August. It was the wettest 
August since 
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season's first 
general frost occurred on Oct. 11. Fall weather was 
mild in Minnesota; the first snow fell in northern 
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sections, Oct. 22-23, and a hard freeze occurred ip 
the whole state on Oct. 25. In Detroit, Mich. the 
total rainfall exceeded normal during September for 
the first time in 10 years. There was a heavy rainfall 
in October and the temperature was below normal. 
Heavy frost occurred on Sept. 27 (Alice Kelley). At 
Seney National Wildlife Refuge, Seney, Mich. the 
precipitation from Aug. 1 through Nov. 19 was 14.20 
inches, and marshes and streams overflowed during 
the period (C. J. Henry). 

Grebes.—A Western Grebe, seen on Sept. 12 by 
McGlauchlin, was a new Seney National Wildlife 
Refuge, Mich., record (Henry). 

Herons and Egrets.—A fairly heavy northward fall 
movement of Am. Egrets occurred in the Minnesota 
area; 39 were reported near Minneapolis as early 
as Aug. 5 (Lester Badger), and 50 were still there 
on Sept. 4 (Mary Lupient). Two Green Herons 
reported at Seney Refuge were considered unusual 
records (Henry). 

W aterfowl—Kalamazoo, Mich., was ‘‘on the west- 
ern fringe of a huge central Michigan Whistling Swan 
migration,” when 300 birds were seen, Oct. 27, and 
two weeks later less than 100 miles to the northeast 
17 flocks were observed in one hour (Gladys Hall). 
A good flight of swans also occurred in the Minne- 
sota area. A heavy night flight of geese on Nov. 17 
was reported in Crow Wing County, Minn. (Mary 
Lupient, John Tester). At Seney Refuge, Mich. 
(Henry), up to 50 very small Canada Geese remained 
throughout October. At Mud Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge (Robert Abney) Canada Geese were most nu- 
merous on Oct. 4 when about 2000 were seen. The 
geese left on Nov. 8 when the temperature dropped to 
3° F. A good flight of ducks was reported in western 
Minnesota. Mud Lake Refuge harbored a peak popu- 
lation of 48,590 dabbling ducks on Oct. 4 while the 
divers peaked later, Nov. 1, at 14,030, and Am. 
Coots at 13,840 on Sept. 30. Most of these ducks 
left Mud Lake on Nov. 8 (Abney). A big flight of 
Ring-necked Ducks went through Seney Refuge on 
Sept. 21 and 22 (Henry). The waterfowl flight 
through the south-central Wisconsin area was ‘‘quite 
disappointing” (Sam Robbins), and in the Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul area of eastern Minnesota hunting was 
poor (Robert Janssen). 

Hawks and Eagles—The Minnesota Ornithologists’ 
Union visited the Duluth hawk flight area on Sept. 22 
and nearly 3000 birds were seen. Nearly all species 
common to the Region were seen but as usual at that 
date Broad-wings predominated. About 2000 hawks 
of 11 species were reported from September through 
November at Cedar Grove, Sheboygan Co., Wis. 
(Richard Wills, Daniel Berger). Perhaps a few 
more Bald Eagles than usual were reported in Minne- 
sota and Michigan, one adult specimen being confis- 
cated by a warden in Pine County, Minn., Oct. 22, 
and given to the Minnesota Museum of Natural 
History. After nearly an hour of “very close and 
detailed observation,’ Gary Kuyava reported a Swal- 
low-tailed Kite at Duluth on Oct. 19. After discussion 
with Kuyava, Dr. Pershing Hofslund, University of 
Minnesota, Duluth, reported the record as undoubted- 
ly correct. At Cedar Grove, north of Milwaukee 
(Berger) a Swainson’s Hawk seen by H. Mueller, 
Sept. 16, and a Prairie Falcon on Sept. 23 (Mueller, 
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F. Kuhlman and Berger) were notable records. 

Grouse.—Minnesota Ruffed Grouse increased some- 
what over 1956. A good pheasant population was 
reported in Minnesota but late harvesting of crops 
reduced the hunters’ take and the open season was 
extended one week. 

Shorebirds.—Early fall rains in Minnesota brought 
up the ponds, and shorebirds were reported as fairly 
abundant, although lush vegetation and rising waters 
often obliterated mud flats. On Aug. 18 flocks of 
shorebirds including a number of Stilt Sandpipers 
were seen in Kandiyohi County (Breckenridge). A 
number of Wilson’s Phalaropes were seen with a large 
flock of other shorebirds in Mahnomen County (Bruce 
Hayward). A flock of 60 Am. Golden Plover was 
noted just west of Minneapolis (Lester Badger). 
Large flocks of both yellow-legs, Semipalmated and 
Black-bellied Plover and many Wilson’s Snipe were 
seen in Scott County, Minn. on Sept. 14 (Janssen). 
Shorebirds, especially yellow-legs and Pectorals, were 
reported numerous along Lake Michigan near Kala- 
mazoo, Sept. 1 (Gladys Hall). At Seney Refuge 
Greater Yellow-legs were scarcer than usual and no 
Lesser Yellow-legs at all were seen (Henry). At 
Horicon Marsh, Dodge Co., Wis., fewer shorebirds 
appeared this fall than in any recent year (S. Rob- 
bins). 

Gulls and Terns.—Several persons saw a Parasitic 
Jaeger at Duluth, Minn. on Sept. 22 (Lupient) and 
another was sighted in late summer at Grantsburg, 
Wis. (Al Grewe); another jaeger cf undetermined 
species was reported from northern Ozaukee County, 
Wis. on Oct. 18 (Wills). 

Owls —A few Minnesota records of Snowy Owls 
suggest another influx, but so far this has not been 
extensive. Four were seen near Minneapolis on Oct. 
15, Oct. 20, and Dec. 6 (2); one was killed near 
Grand Marais, Nov. 15, and one was noted in Crow 
Wing County, Nov. 17. 

Nuthatches and Titmice—An unusual southward 
flood of Red-breasted Nuthatches has taken place 
over nearly the entire Region this fall. Reports range 
from Granite Falls, Yellow Medicine County, in 
western Minnesota (J. Benner) to Kalamazoo, Mich. 
where dozens were seen as compared with only one 
in previous years (Hall). At Walker, Cass County, 
Minn., they were reported nearly as common as 
chickadees (Mrs. P. A. Becker) and about 50 were 
counted in a pine plantation near St. Paul (O. Rus- 
tad). 

Warblers.—A good average warbler flight occurred 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. Particularly suc- 
cessful mist net banding of warblers was reported 
from Sheboygan County, on Lake Michigan, in Wis- 
consin on Sept. 12-14, when 106 Am. Redstarts were 
banded, and on Aug. 16-17 in Madison, Wis. (Wills). 
Kalamazoo, Mich. found observers seeing more warb- 
lers, thrushes and kinglets from mid-September until 
Oct. 10 than in several years previous (Hall). On 
the other hand, from the Detroit area observers agreed 
that the warbler migration was poor. Most banders 
banded a much smaller number than in previous 
years except “Stanton said the migration . . . on 
Grosse Ile was the heaviest in his memory.” (Alice 
Kelley). 

A most surprising and tragic mass of data on small 


song bird migrations, particularly warblers, was 
gathered this fall at Eau Claire, Wis., by Dr. C. A. 
Kemper. He reports that a new 1000-ft. TV tower was 
recently erected there. On the night of Aug. 31 large 
numbers of birds were killed by flying into the tower. 
The local health officer ordered the birds gathered 
and sent to the city dump. On Sept. 3 another wave 
occurred. Dr. Kemper collected 106 specimens of 19 
species (13 species of warblers). On the night of 
Sept. 19-20, the same thing again occurred. In one 
hour Dr. Kemper picked up 2972 birds of 42 species 
(23 species of warblers) with such individual totals 
as: Connecticut Warbler, 64; Oven-bird, 285; Bay- 
breasted Warbler, 241; Magnolia, 110. A complete 
report on this incident will appear in Wisconsin's 
Passenger Pigeon; but these data will be of value in 
migration studies. 

Finches —An unusually heavy migration of White- 
winged Crossbills beginning in November was com- 
mented on by numerous observers. This was especially 
true in Minnesota where most records come from the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area. They were observed north 
to St. Louis (Kuyava and Hofslund) and Cass Coun- 
ties (Becker); south to Faribault County (M. Rom- 
ming) and west to Stevens County (S. Flaherty). 
Wisconsin records come from Madison and Waukesha 
County (Soulen), Adams County (S. Robbins) and 
Wood County (C. A. Kemper). Red Crossbills were 
reported from Minneapolis (Lupient), Wood County, 
Wis. (Robbins), and Milwaukee (Berger). Large 
numbers of both Evening and Pine Grobeaks ap- 
peared in many sections of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
In Michigan Evening Grosbeaks occurred in Oakland 
County (Wright and O'Reilly) and flights numbering 
up to 200 were noted in the Kalamazoo area (Hall). 
In Seney National Wildlife Refuge there was a 
noticeable increase of Pine Grosbeaks over last year. 
Redpolls, Am. Goldfinches and Purple Finches were 
abundant in Hennepin and Ramsey Counties, Minn. 
in November (Lupient), and there were scattered 
reports in other sections of the state. Pine Siskins 
came to feeders in Minneapolis and a large flock 
appeared in Duluth, Sept. 17-18, seen by observers 
of the hawk migration. In Michigan Pine Siskins 
were reported in October from Oakland County (Kel- 
ley and O'Reilly). In the Kalamazoo area they were 
more numerous than usual (Hall). Pine Siskins 
were better represented in Adams County, Wis. this 
year than in 1956 (Robbins). At Seney Refuge Har- 
ris's Sparrows, usually rare, were reported as almost 
common (Henry). Peak populations of White- 
throated Sparrows on Oct. 7 and of Fox Sparrows on 
Nov. 10 were reported from Madison, Wis. (Thomas 
Ashman).—W. J. BRECKENRIDGE, Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—Au- 
tumn of 1957 was marked both by better than 
average agreement in the observations of Middlewest- 
ern correspondents and by considerable correlation 
between observed bird movements and the passage 
of cold air fronts. Lacking in this Region the per- 
spective provided by lunar observations, by large- 
scale systematic netting, and by the study of bird 
fatalities at such structures as TV towers, we can 
only speculate as to how great a discrepancy there 
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may have been 
between the ob- 
served and the 
total migration. 
For, as will 
appear in other 
reports in this 
issue, we are in- 
creasingly realiz- 
ing that the mi- 
gratory activity 
that we see often tells us little about what is going 
on in fact. In this connection, would not the daily 
collection of birds killed at Midwestern TV towers 
be a useful project well within the time resources of 
many individuals or groups? 

Broadly speaking, the fall was somewhat cooler 
and wetter than normal. There were the usual inva- 
sions of cold air masses from the north; and as tem- 
peratures dropped, winds became northerly, and 
skies often cleared in the wake of the leading edges 
of these air masses, migration several times reached 
peaks of intensity. In total effect the season was good 
but not spectacular. Its most striking features were 
a very great flight of Red-breasted Nuthatches and an 
influx of all the northern woodland finches, some in 
large numbers. 

To summarize the autumn chronologically, move- 
ment was first noted when a few warblers began to 
appear on Aug. 18 and 20; and a cold front entering 
the Region on the 26th brought a general flight of 
warblers along the northern boundary. Some activity 
followed the passage of cold air on Sept. 2 and 3, 
but weather furnishes no explanation for a widely 
noticed movement between Sept. 7 and 9 (kingbirds, 
pewees, warblers, and in the Indiana dunes, juncos 
and White-throated Sparrows). The heaviest migra- 
tion of the month occurred from the 14th to the 17th, 
when the Middlewest was visited by a rapid succes- 
sion of weak cold fronts; conspicuous were thrushes, 
warblers (including Palms), and White-throats, with 
a scattering of early Ruby-crowned Kinglets. If a very 
well defined penetration of cold air on Sept. 20-22 
precipitated general activity, it was noticed only from 
St. Louis westward (pewees, warblers, Indigo Bunt- 
ings). The last front of the month, moving slowly 
through between the 25th and 27th, brought flights 
of many species to all states. 

Notably active in connection with a cold front 
on Oct. 1 and 2 were Canada Geese, Golden-crowned 
Kinglets, Palm Warblers, Purple Grackles, and sever- 
al fringillids including juncos. October 6 and 7, 
while a front lay stationary north of the Region, 
witnessed flights at many places (robins, bluebirds, 
kinglets, Myrtle Warblers, Purple Finches); after 
the passage of this air mass on the 8th came a few 
Am. Tree Sparrows, the season's first. With cold 
weather on the 16th and 17th, duck activity gained 
momentum. Among arrivals were early Lesser Scaup, 
joined at Buckeye Lake, Ohio, by Common Loons. 
Probably the fall's most spectacular period of activity 
was that between Oct. 22 and 26. On the 22nd a cold 
front became stationary north of the Region; on 
the 23rd it swung into action, moving through on 
that and the following day. Common Loons, Horned 
Grebes, swans, a great flight of geese, many species 
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of ducks (Mallards and Am. Widgeon at many 
places and large numbers of Redheads, Lesser Scaup, 
and Red-breasted Mergansers in Ohio, Milton B. 
Trautman), Bonaparte’s Gulls (many on western 
Lake Erie), and numerous land birds such as icterids 
and fringillids poured into the Midwest at the time. 

Horned Grebes (200 at Ashtabula, Ohio, Paul H. 
Savage), Am. Golden-eyes and Am. Mergansers ar. 
rived on the Lake Erie shore of Ohio during or 
after a cold spell on Nov. 2 and 3. The next front, 
on the 7th and 8th, was accompanied by a sharp 
drop in temperatures and by very heavy winds. Gad. 
wall, Am. Widgeon, and Pintail left the northern 
marshes, and there was a general exodus of sparrows 
and many other small land birds; Canada Geese, 
Mallards, diving ducks (especially Redheads, Ring. 
necks, and scaup) continued to arrive, as did Am, 
Tree Sparrows. Appropriate weather conditions on 
Nov. 14-16, 18-19, 24, and 27-28 produced observed 
migration at only a few localities; evidently on the 
move during these periods were Mallards (particularly 
on the 19th), Am. Robins, Red-wings, Purple 
Grackles, and Am. Tree Sparrows. 

Grebes.—Eared- Grebes were reported only from 
Michigan City, Ind. (4 on Oct. 16 with sightings 
through Nov. 28, Raymond Grow), Chicago (2 on 
Oct. 17, Grow), and Shawnee, Kans. (Oct. 26, Mrs. 
A. D. Cole). Two Red-necked Grebes were present 
at Ashtabula on Nov. 13 (Savage). , 

Pelicans —White Pelicans appeared at 3 points 
east of the Mississippi: 1 at Magee Marsh, Ottawa 
County, Ohio, from Sept. 9 to Oct. 1 (Robert Crofts, 
Laurel Van Camp); 12 near New Boston, IIl., Sept. 
21 (Robert Trial); 1 at Quincy, IIl., Oct. 23 (T. 
E. Musselman). 

Swans, Geese—All reports of Whistling Swans 
fall within 2 periods, Oct. 24-27 and .Nov. 16-17. 
the former much the more important. Counts of 50 
or 100 along Lake Erie are not surprising, of course, 
but a flock of 30 as far west as Porter County, Ind. 
(Oct. 26, Ted Chandik, Henry West, Grow) is 
most unusual: single birds were seen in IIlinois 
during both periods. 

While in most areas the flight of all 3 common 
species of geese was heavy, Van Camp reported it 
early and disappointing on western Lake Erie. The 
best index of the course of the migration comes, as 
usual, from Crab Orchard Refuge, Ill. regularly 
censused by Lee Bush. The first appreciable count of 
Canada Geese was of 10,000 on Oct. 4: the num- 
ber doubled during the next week, then rose only 
a little till Oct. 22, when there was a jump to 46,000. 
A steep climb followed in the next few days, a peak 
of 91,000 was reached on Nov. 12, and thereafter 
the concentration began its decline toward winter 
numbers. Almost all Blues and Snows passed through 
during a 3-week span beginning some time very short- 
ly before Oct. 22. A single White-fronted Goose was 
seen by Bush on Nov. 14. 

Ducks.—Accounts of a poor fall for ducks in such 
important areas as Crab Orchard, the Illinois River 
Bottoms (Ferd Luthy), Union Slough National Wild- 
life Refuge, Iowa (Harold Burgess), and Buckeye 
Lake, Ohio (Charles Goslin) may have several 
explanations. Much bottomland feed was practically 
eliminated by high water in the late spring and 
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summer, as was true in Illinois, where dabblers like 
Am. Widgeon, Pintail, Shoveller, and Blue-winged 
Teal scarcely stopped. Mallards, since they resort 
to grain fields, were less if at all affected by food 
limitations, but they spread over the abundant flooded 
timberlands rather than congregating on the refuges. 
Finally, it is at least possible that the flight was in- 
complete when this report was compiled. 

Notable for its size was a flock of 1000 to 1500 
Green-winged Teal associating with the regular even- 
ing flight of ducks across a harbor in Ottawa County 
on Nov. 23 (Trautman). A young male eider was 
found at Michigan City on Nov. 30 (James Landing, 
fide Chandik). Only the Surf, among the scoters, was 
seen away from the Great Lakes; 1 was killed, Oct. 
30, at Crab Orchard (Bush), another near Magee 
Marsh on Nov. 11 (Van Camp), and 1 was seen 
at Des Moines in the first week of November (Wood- 
ward Brown). 

Hawks.—There was a small but remarkably early 
flight of Red-tailed Hawks over Porter County, Ind. 
on Aug. 8 (11, Virginia Reuter-skiold). Broad-wing 
counts were as follows: 65 at Genoa, Ohio, Aug. 28 
(Van Camp); 16 at Harrison, Ill., Sept. 15 (Lee 
Johnson); 90 to 100 at Iowa City, Sept. 17, and 
200 to 300 on the 21st (Fred W. Kent); 50 at 
Pecatonica, Ill., Sept. 22 (Johnson); 400 at Bush- 
nell, Ill., Sept. 22 (Larry Hood). Rough-legged 
Hawks were scarce; Chandik and others saw 4 on 
Oct. 26 near Michigan City, but there were only 2 
other reports, of singles in Ohio. Two Swainson’s 
Hawks in Emmet County, Iowa, on Aug. 21 were 
the sole record of that species (Dennis Carter). 

Shorebirds —As always there is at hand a very 
long list of shorebirds, but most of these reports 
fall into little or no pattern and probably have no 
broad significance. A few of the most interesting are: 
9 Red Knots south of Chicago, Sept. 4 (Chandik) ; 
Am. Avocets at Dayton (12 found on Aug. 27 by Jack 
Confer and photographed), near Toledo (1, Sept. 8, 
Louis Campbell, fide Crofts), and at Bay Point, Ohio 
(1, Sept. 14, Alta Smith); and, among other records 
of Buff-breasted Sandpipers, 2 at Ashtabula (Sept. 5, 
John Thayer, fide Savage) and 9 at Indianapolis 
(Sept. 4, West, Charles Keller). Each fall there 
are a few reports of 1 or 2 Northern Phalaropes, but 
in the first half of September, 1957, there were flocks 
of 6 (Magee Marsh, Van Camp and Crofts), 5 
(Aledo, Ill., Trial), and 4 (Chicago, Chandik). 

Jaegers.—The count of jaegers flying west between 
Michigan City and Gary totaled 90 between Sept. 15 
and Nov. 28; Grow believes that 90 per cent or 
more of the birds were immature Parasitics. Peak 
activity was on Oct. 6, when a large group counted 
61; 2 on Nov. 24 and 1 on the 28th (Grow, Landing) 
Were exceptionally late. 

Owls —Only one Snowy Owl appeared, in down- 
town Indianapolis on Nov. 20. There was a general 
scarcity of Long-eared Owls; e.g., in mid-November 
2 instead of the usual 20, and 1 rather than a dozen 
were present at the Morton Arboretum, Lisle, III. 
and at the Busch refuge near St. Louis, respectively. 

Chickadees, Nuthatches, Creepers.—Black-capped 
Chickadees moved south into Ohio, although probably 
not in great numbers. Van Camp found them near 
Genoa, where they do not breed, and Robert Hayman 


noted the population increasing at Carey in the last 
week of September. 

Overshadowing any other species in the universal 
interest attracted by its movement was the Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, whose flight probably exceeded 
that of 1954 (when also there was an influx of 
chickadees into Ohio). Early nuthatches appeared in 
August (on the 16th in the Indiana dunes, Dr. Reuter- 
skiold), and arrivals continued into September and 
possibly October; in many places numbers decreased 
in November. To appreciate the size of the movement 
at its heaviest, consider Dr. Reuter-skiold’s count of 
40 birds along a half-mile transect of duneland, Sept. 
5, and Grow’s estimate of 200 in the Morton Arbore- 
tum, Nov. 17. 

Among fragmentary indications of a big migration 
of Brown Creepers is a very early date, Aug. 17, near 
Gary (Chandik). 

Thrushes.—An exceptionally early Hermit Thrush 
was banded by Hayman at Carey on Sept. 11. At 
Utica, Ohio, the major Eastern Bluebird migration 
fell between Oct. 6 and 9; Mrs. C. R. Wagner counted 
200 in 3 miles on the 8th. 

Northern Finches.—The forerunners of a wide- 
spread flight of Evening Grosbeaks showed up near 
Quincy on the surprising date, Sept. 25 (8, fide 
Musselman). The species next appeared on Oct. 15 
and 16 in the Indiana dunes (1) and at Genoa (30) 
and ultimately spread south as far as St. Louis (6, 
Nov. 11, J. Earl Comfort) and west to Iowa City 
(1, Nov. 19, P. Laude, fide Kent). Of 11 reports, 
4 were of single birds, 5 of flocks of 5 to 10; the 
high was 35 in the Indiana dunes. 

Purple Finches were both early (1, Sept. 4, Indiana 
dunes) and abundant; activity was correlated with 
every cold front between Sept. 25 and Oct. 25. Near 
Rockford, Ill. Johnson found 200 a day after Sept. 29. 

Pine Grosbeaks, said to be making a heavy flight 
into Michigan, reached only our northern limits (1, 
Nov. 24, Rockton, IIl., Johnson; 2, Nov. 28, Morton 
Arboretum, A. L. Campbell; 3, Nov. 30, Indiana 
dunes, Grow and Chandik). Except for one bird at 
St. Louis on Nov. 22, Common Redpolls were evi- 
dently confined to the area around Lake Michigan, 
where they occur regularly. Pine Siskins invaded all 
states (except Ohio?) between Oct. 7 and Nov. 1; 
most flocks were of 10 to 15, but Marion Clow saw 
100 together at Lake Forest, Ill. on Oct. 18. 

There were 2 records each of the 2 crossbills, all 
at the extreme north edge of the Region. Grow’s 
discovery of 2 Reds on Sept. 2 in the Illinois dunes 
at Waukegan well illustrates the erratic nature of the 
species’ movements. Campbell (fide Grow) found 10- 
15 Red Crossbills and the same number of White- 
wings on Nov. 28 at the Morton Arboretum, and 13 
White-wings frequented a spruce-fir planting at Iowa 
City from Nov. 24 to 30 (Kent). 

Unusual Extralimital Records—Of 3 Am. Brant 
first identified at Michigan City on Oct. 19 by Grow, 
1 collected on the 26th constitutes an addition to the 
Indiana list; Russell Mumford has the skin. 

Two Ferruginous Hawks were seen near Quincy 
on Sept. 8 by Musselman and Henry Harford. Grow 
saw an immature Black-legged Kittiwake at Gary on 
Sept. 21. 

An ani discovered on Oct. 27 at Michigan City by 
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Landing, and seen again by him on Nov. 23, was 
identified as a Smooth-bill. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the Groove-billed Ani has a history of 
fall and winter northward wandering; there is a rec- 
ord for Minnesota, and in 1952 at least 5 of the 
birds appeared in the plains states, as far north as 
Nebraska. 

Western Kingbirds occurred in the Indiana dunes 
(Sept. 12, Dr. Reuter-skiold) and at Quincy (Oct. 
8, Musselman). The latter observer also reported 
a European Goldfinch among several hundred Am. 
Goldfinches at Quincy on Oct. 26.—VAL NOLAN, JR., 
1708 N. Fee Lane, Bloomington, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—"We had 
next to no Indian summer,” wrote Imhof. “The long 
period of usually over a month in September and 
October when 
little or no rain 
falls and the 
sky is blue just 
failed to ma- 
terialize.’ He 
was speaking 
of the weather 
around Birm- 
ingham, but his 
remarks apply 
almost equally 
well to the entire Region. Though seldom severely 
low, temperatures averaged subnormal throughout the 
period. Rains were frequent and heavy. And there was 
much overcast. New Orleans reported the cloudiest 
September in 87 years of record. 

Migration Disasters —The foregoing conditions 
made night migration extremely hazardous, but only 
at Nashville was this situation systematically ex- 
ploited. There, from late September to mid-November, 
Mrs. Laskey and a group of helpers searched daily 
for dead migrants in the vicinity of a 1000-foot TV 
tower. Some of the highlights from her fine report 
on this project, to be published in The Migrant, 
are: a total of 704 birds of 67 species collected, in- 
cluding several rarities; 6 all-time extreme records 
for the Nashville area; 16 first arrival dates for the 
fall of 1957 and another 16 latest departure dates; and 
marked correlations between peak kills and the pass- 
age of cold fronts, even when no increase in migration 
was noticeable afield. At Pensacola, where such oc- 
currences have heretofore been unknown, 268 ceilo- 
meter casualties representing 17 species were counted 
on the morning of Oct. 5 (FMW, DED), and that 
night an additional 14 birds perished (ELM). Three 
species made up 80 per cent of the kill: Olive-backed 
Thrush, 125; Tennessee Warbler, 56; Chestnut-sided 
Warbler, 33. At the Baton Rouge TV tower, where 
collisions have previously been noted only during 
northward migration, an estimated 1000 birds died 
on the night of Sept. 23-24, far more than the re- 
corded total for 3 springs combined (GHL, JV, 
DAL). The 432 specimens retrieved included 36 
species, but, as in spring, more than half (232) were 
Red-eyed Vireos. On the same night, a stranger and 
more widely publicized mishap strewed migrants over 
8 square blocks in downtown Gulfport, Miss. Mrs. 
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Bedford Floyd’s account of the catastrophe is worth 
quoting: “This incident occurred about 5:30 in the 
morning. I was called by the L. & N. ticket agent, 
who reported that 1000's of little wrens were flying 
wildly into the downtown buildings. By the time ] 
got there (20 min.) they were all over the side. 
walks, in the low shrubbery, and trying frantically to 
get into the buildings. Those of course were the survi- 
vors. Most of them were killed as they hit the 
buildings. I walked up both sides of the street on 
just one block and counted those, then drove slowly 
up both sides of the other blocks for an estimate. 
Actually I believe 1000 to be quite conservative, there 
being 167 in the counted block and apparently about 
the same number on 7 other blocks.’ A sketch map 
provided by Mrs. Floyd shows that in the disaster 
area the tallest structure is only 4 stories high. Most 
of the buildings, including all those in the blocks 
where the heaviest mortality occurred, are of one 
story only! Contrary to newspaper reports, only a few 
Kentucky Warblers were involved; the majority of 
the birds were Common Yellowthroats. 

Effects of Tropical Storms.—According to Lynch, 
Hurricane Audrey and subsequent rains have radically 
altered Louisiana's belt of deep marsh. Once densely 
grown up in cane, bulrush, and sawgrass and little 
used by waterfowl, these areas have become open and 
gladelike with plenty of food in the form of short, 
emergent vegetation but with little cover for gunners. 
“The ducks never had it better,” he says, ‘“‘and the 
duck-hunters never had it worse.’ Neither of the 
tropical disturbances that struck the Gulf Coast after 
Audrey reached real hurricane velocity, yet the two 
most notable records that followed Esther involved 
displacements more striking than any associated with 
the more violent storm: 18 Magnificent Frigate-birds 
observed 90 miles inland at Pride, La. on Sept. 18 
(JFR); and an injured Sooty Tern captured on the 
beach at Pensacola on Sept. 20 (Mrs. Wernicke). 

Western Stragglers —Over the years many migrants 
from the Far West have drifted into the Region and 
been recorded here, while Say’s Phoebe, a western 
species that annually passes much closer to our bound- 
aries, has continued to avoid or elude us. This fly- 
catcher has now made its long-awaited appearance, 
and not at just one locality but two: Reserve, La., 
where a specimen was retrieved on Sept. 29 (DJW, 
RFC, RJS), and Howze Beach, La., where an indi- 
vidual was seen in late November (JPG and several 
others). Another double strike was provided by re- 
ports of single adult Golden-crowned Sparrows at 
Grand Isle, La. on Oct. 26 and Dauphin Island, Ala. 
on Nov. 9. The birds were studied at length at dis- 
tances of as little as 15 feet by three observers (ART, 
EDL, EDJ) who had become acquainted with the 
species this summer in Alberta. There is one previous 
record for Louisiana, a specimen taken at Grand Isle 
in 1936, none for Alabama. Whether these discoveries 
are the result of another big western “invasion” 
comparable to that of the fall and winter of 1956-57 
cannot yet be decided; but there were other items to 
encourage such 2 forecast: White-winged Doves in 
Florida and Alabama (see Early Arrivals) and in 
southeastern Louisiana (1 near Poydras, Oct. 23— 
Mrs. Knoblock; 1 at Cheniere Pass, Nov. 2—JPG); 
an unusually high number of Vermilion Flycatchers 
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in Louisiana; Black-throated Gray Warblers at Pensa- 
cola (1 callected on Oct. 25—BLM), on Dauphin 
Island (4 on Oct. 18—TAI and others), at Pass 
Christian, Miss. (1 on Sept. 22—Evanses), on Grand 
Isle (3 on Oct. 26—ART), and at Cheniere Pass 
(1 on Nov. 2—JPG); a Western Tanager on Dau- 
phin Island on Oct. 12 (JPG, SAG); a Green-tailed 
Towhee at Nashville on Nov. 20, the first for that 
area (studied through binoculars in the open at 15 
feet—RWL); a western junco, believed to be an 
Oregon of the race mearnsi, at Fort Pike, La. on 
Nov. 9 (SAG, ML); single Clay-colored Sparrows 
in New Orleans (studied daily from Oct. 20 to 23— 
SAG) and at False River, La. (collected on Oct. 13— 
JV). Attempts are being made to relocate and secure 
a bird exhibiting most of the field marks of the 
Ferruginous Hawk, seen 8 miles south of Slidell, 
La. on Nov. 11 (SAG, BD). There was a flurry of 
September reports of 2 and imm. orioles judged to 
be Bullock's, most notably one on the 6th at New 
Orleans (CLE, RF) and one on the 10th at Dauphin 
Island (Evanses). The September occurrence of this 
uncommon species in Louisiana is already authenti- 
cated by a record of an adult ¢ that once arrived 
at Hackberry on an unspecified date in that month 
and stayed the winter. 

Winter Erratics——Three winter visitant species 
are making up for extremely poor showings last year. 
There have already been at least 16 observations of 
the Red-breasted Nuthatch, involving more than 65 
birds and representing all the states except Florida. 
Purple Finches are again in evidence, particularly 
in Arkansas (DAJ). The 10 reports of the Pine Sis- 
kin so far received show a total of 82 birds and also 
include all the states except Florida. Furthermore, 
all 3 species established record-breaking arrival dates: 
the nuthatch at Birmingham on Sept. 25 (earliest 
for Alabama by 1 day—HHW),; the finch at Cen- 
tury on Nov. 6 (earliest for Northwest Florida by 2 
days—Mrs. Whigham); the siskin at Nashville on 
Oct. 20 (a week early for that area—HCM), near 
Slidell on Oct. 27 (earliest for Louisiana by 20 
days—JPG, SAG, ML), and along Blue Creek on 
Nov. 3 (earliest for the Alabama coastal plain by 
15 daysx—HHW ). 

Early Arrivals—Fall migrants earlier than ever 
before on a statewide basis, or with respect to the 
entire portion of a state lying within the Region, 
were only a trifle more numerous than last year. For 
convenience most of these are listed here in one 
group; some few appear in other connections. Com- 
mon Loon: 1 in flight, Oct. 13, Pensacola, 1 day 
early if a migrant (FMW). Gannet: 2 adults, Nov. 
29, Gulf Shores, Ala., 28 days early (BLM, HMS). 
Gadwall: 1, Oct. 25, Pensacola, 2 days early (BLM). 
Redhead: flock of 20, Oct. 19, Cochrane Causeway, 
Ala., 2 days early (HL). Ring-necked Duck: 1, Oct. 
25, Pensacola, 1 day early (BLM). Hooded Mer- 
ganser: 1 ¢ and 3 Q’s in flock, Nov. 12, Pensacola, 
3 days early (FMW). Solitary Sandpiper: 1, July 4, 
about 714 miles north of Shreveport, 6 days early 
(HHJ). Bonaparte’s Gull: Nov. 11, Dauphin Island, 
Ala., 5 days early (SAG, JPG); 1, Oct. 13, Pensa- 
cola, 13 days early (FMW). Cedar Waxwing: small 
flock, Sept. 4, Florence, Ala., 3 days early (JEK). 
Orange-crowned Warbler: 2, Sept. 11, Gadsden, Ala., 


11 days early (ELC). Nashville Warbler: 1, Sept. 6, 
Livingston, Ala., 8 days early (JJ). Blackburnian 
Warbler: imm. ¢, Sept. 2, New Orleans, 5 days 
early (SAG). Mourning Warbler: ¢, Aug. 8, New 
Orleans, 23 days early (SAG, KC). Western Meadow- 
lark: 1, Oct. 28, Farmington, Ark., 8 days early 
(DAJ); 1 singing, Nov. 29, Fort Morgan, Ala. 
(HMS, BLM); 8 seen and specimen taken, Nov. 30, 
Santa Rosa County, Fla., 40 miles northeast of Pensa- 
cola, 23 days early for the entire state (BLM, FMW). 
Brewer's Blackbird: 125+, Nov. 9, Pensacola, 25 
days early (FMW). Am. Goldfinch: 5, Oct. 28, 
Pensacola, 10 days early for all Florida (JTB). 
Savannah Sparrow: 1, Sept. 18, Pensacola, 3 days 
early for all Florida (FMW). Lapland Longspur: 1, 
Nov. 14, Gadsden, Ala., 17 days early (ELC). 

Late Departures ——Though the season as a whole 
was colder than in 1956, it produced an even longer 
list of late stragglers. Imhof attributed this par- 
adoxical result to the wetness of the weather, which 
permitted many trees to hold their leaves later than 
usual and maintained conditions favorable for insect- 
eating birds. Among the examples in this section, 
which have been selected in the same way as the “‘ear- 
liest evers,” it is indeed true that insectivores make 
a remarkable showing. Reddish Egret: 1 imm., Oct. 
20, Dauphin Island, Ala., 4 days late (EOW, DLC). 
Louisiana Heron: 1, Nov. 10, Pensacola, 13 days late 
(FMW ). White Ibis: 6, Oct. 25, Pensacola, 9 days 
late (BLM); 4, Nov. 11, Jackson, Ala. (WUH). 
Sora: 1, Nov. 3, Fort Smith, Ark., 3 days late (BWB, 
RDF). Dowitcher: 1, Nov. 7, Pensacola, 13 days late 
(BLM). Stilt Sandpiper: 1, Nov. 15, near Rosedale, 
Miss. (Vaidens). Cabot’s Tern: 2, Nov. 29, Gulf 
Shores, Ala., 24 days late (HMS, BLM). Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo: 1, Nov. 1, Jackson, Ala. 9 days 
late, (TAI, WUH). Black-billed Cuckoo: 2, Oct. 26, 
Grand Isle, La., 8 days late (ART). Common Night- 
hawk: 1, Nov. 8, New Orleans, 10 days late (heard— 
JPG). Gray Kingbird: 2, Sept. 25, Fort Morgan, 
Ala., 10 days late (JEK). Crested Flycatcher: 1, 
Oct. 13, Pensacola, 5 days late (FMW, BLM). East- 
ern Wood Pewee: 1, Oct. 6, Clarksville, Ark., 1 
day late (JOW). Catbird: 1, Oct. 14, White River 
Refuge, Ark., 1 day late (PJV). Olive-backed Thrush: 
1, Nov. 10, Dauphin Island, 10+ days late (ART); 
1, Nov. 12 and 17, Pensacola, 18 days late (FMW). 
Prothonotary Warbler: 1, Oct. 13, Hatchet Creek, 
Coosa Co., Ala., 23 days late (HHW). Swainson’s 
Warbler: 1, Oct. 19, near Bellingrath Gardens, Ala. 
(RWS). Worm-eating Warbler: 1, Oct. 26, Grand 
Isle, 14 days late (ART). Blue-winged Warbler: 1, 
Oct. 20, Dauphin Island, 12 days late (LEW). 
Tennessee Warbler: 1, Nov. 20, Pensacola, 16 days 
late (FMW). Black-poll Warbler: 1, Oct. 20, Gads- 
den, Ala., 10 days late (seen at feeder and compared 
directly with Bay-breasted Warblers—ELC). Prairie 
Warbler: 1, Oct. 20, Dauphin Island, 5 days late 
(EOW and others). Oven-bird: 1, Nov. 1, Jack- 
son, Ala., 13 days late (TAI, WUH). Hooded War- 
bler: 1 4, Nov. 3, Grand Isle, 3 days late (DLC, 
EOW). Orchard Oriole, Sept. 10, Dauphin Island, 
8 days late (Evanses). Summer Tanager: adult ¢, 
Nov. 11, Pensacola, 3 days late (FMW). Blue 
Grosbeak: 2 or imm. 6, Nov. 1, Jackson, Ala., 
10 days late (TAI, WUH); molting 9, Nov. 29, 
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Fort Morgan, 38 days late (HMS, BLM): ¢ on 
Nov. 17, 2 on Nov. 19, Pensacola, the latter 13 days 
late (FMW). Dickcissel: ¢, Oct. 19, Dauphin 
Island, 11 days late (TAI, IFS). Lark Sparrow: 1, 
Oct. 20, Dauphin Island, 13 days late (JLD). 

Gannets—A Gannet in changing plumage reported 
at Fort Walton Beach, Fla. on Aug. 2 (SAG, BD) 
and an adult found at sea off Pensacola on Sept. 8 
(FMW, BLM) are both so early that they can be 
most plausibly interpreted as summer stragglers. 

Egrets through Ibises—A Cattle Egret, another 
new bird for the Alabama list, was taken on Nov. 8 
along Cochrane Causeway (JEK). Other records of 
this exotic heron were: 18, including 7 immatures, 
in Plaquemines Parish, La. (15 at Meraux Planta- 
tion) on Aug. 17 (CLE, RF); 50 on La. Highway 
#14, west of Laccasine, on Nov. 23 (BMB); 2 
separate birds in Cameron Parish on Nov. 24 (JV, 
DLC, EOW). Four Wood Ibises seen at Pensacola 
on Aug. 27 (AMM) and another observed at close 
range from an airplane at an altitude of 2500 feet 
over Jay, Fla. (BLM) are only the second and third 
known occurrences in the 3 westernmost counties of 
Florida in 41 years. 

Waterfowl—A Whistling Swan has been present 
at Wheeler Refuge, Ala. since Nov. 3 (CMP). The 
Blue and Snow Goose movement attracted less than 
the usual attention, being virtually undetected in 
most of Arkansas (DAJ); but the Periodic Waterfowl 
Inventory revealed an estimated population of 350,000 
in the Louisiana marshes by the end of October 
(MMS). The duck migration on the whole was 
lacking in noteworthy aspects, though the showing 
made by scoters was the best in memory. A flock of 
12 White-winged Scoters in westward flight along 


Santa Rosa Island on Nov. 10 (BLM) was 3 days 


than ever before for Northwest Florida as 
well as the largest number ever seen there; and a 
flock flying west past Fort Morgan on Nov. 29 
(HMS, BLM) was the largest number ever recorded 
in Alabama. A Surf Scoter was identified at close 
range along Cochrane Causeway on Nov. 8 (JEK)— 
the fifth time the species has been recorded in Ala- 
bama since 1924 and the earliest date for the state. 
A 2 Am. Scoter studied at short range through a 
20-X scope at Santa Rosa Island on Nov. 10 (FMW, 
BLM) was only the fourth ever found in Northwest 
Florida. 

Hawks.—Large flights of hawks are so seldom seen 
in the Region that it has been difficult to recognize 
any major inland migration lanes. Exceptional, there- 
fore, was the experience of Thrasher, who on Sept. 
24 in the Talladega Mountains of Alabama, at the 
very end of the continuation of the Blue Ridge, 
found Broad-winged Hawks roosting everywhere. His 
estimate of more than 5000 birds is by far the highest 
one-day total ever reported in the Region and the 
top-ranking figure among the 1957 national hawk 
counts available for comparison. By 10 A.M. next 
morning, all the birds were gone. While these Broad- 
wings were being observed in the mountains, a flock 
of 150 others was circling over Fort Morgan, Alla. 
(JEK). Such a concentration on the central northern 
Gulf Coast is unprecedented; and the date of the 
two events, so soon after the passage of the cold 
front that brought so many tower casualties, suggests 
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a possible disruption of the normal migration route. 
The movement of other hawks westward along the 
Alabama beaches is a more common sight, but the 
counts for Oct. 19, the big field day in the Mobile 
Bay area, were unusually high: 76 Sharp-shinned 
Hawks, 203 Marsh Hawks, 9 Peregrine Falcons, 15 
Pigeon Hawks, 131 Sparrow Hawks. A carefully 
documented observation of a Mississippi Kite on 
July 18 in extreme northwestern Tennessee about 6 
miles north of Samburg (HHA) is noteworthy for 
its northern location. Single melanistic Red-tailed 
Hawks appeared at Pensacola on Oct. 13 and 27 
(BLM) and at Birmingham on Nov. 19 (TAI). The 
dark phase, a more common feature of western 
populations, has apparently not been previously noted 
in Florida. 

Cranes, Rails, Gallinules—A lone Sandhill Crane. 
the first seen in Louisiana since the two sedentary 
individuals disappeared from the Sabine Refuge in 
1951, put in appearance at White Kitchen on Oct. 19 
(SAG, RF). One night in early September, a lady in 
New Orleans opened her kitchen door and in flew a 
Virginia Rail. Around the same time another landed 
in the free zone-on one of the main streets. These 
and several other individuals captured in the city 
during the first two weeks of the month were turned 
over to the Audubon Park Zoo (HWB). The wide- 
spread tribulations of this species during the Septem- 
ber migration were further illustrated by the discovery 
of a fresh specimen dead in the road at Pensacola on 
the 6th (JTB) and the capture of a stunned bird at 
Nashville on the 20th (ARL). A Yellow Rail, the 
second ever recorded in Tennessee, collided with the 
Nashville tower on Sept. 27 (ARL). The first fall 
records of the Purple Gallinule in Alabama, at Dau- 
phin Island on Oct. 20 (HL, LEW) and Nov. 9 
(ART), probably involved the same bird. Though 
gallinules of any sort are rarely reported in Middle 
Tennessee, a Florida Gallinule was noted at Smith- 
ville on Sept. 28 (ARL, JR), and 3 more were seen 
there next day (SMB, AFG). 

Shorebirds.—Several kinds of shorebirds were en- 
countered at inland locations where they are seldom 
seen: 2 Ruddy Turnstones (1 collected) at Shreve- 
port, Aug. 29 to Sept. 15, the first for North Louisi- 
ana (JRS, HHJ, MT); 2 Red-backed Sandpipers (1 
collected) at Rogers, Ark., Nov. 15, only the third 
time the species has been found in the state (DAJ); 
30 Stilt Sandpipers, a high number for so uncommon 
a bird, at Lonoke, Ark., Sept. 6 (WMS); another 
Stilt Sandpiper, the first for inland Alabama away 
from the Tennessee Valley and the second latest for 
the state, at Marion, Nov. 1 (ALM); an Am. 
Avocet, probably the first ever taken in Mississippi, 
shot near Rosedale, Nov. 10 (SRD, CJ). A totally 
black Sanderling, definitely not oiled and capable of 
normal flight, was observed at Santa Rosa Island, Fla., 
Nov. 5 and 7 (FMW). A Greater Yellow-legs near 
Rosedale, Nov. 15 (Vaidens), and another near 
Lonoke, Nov. 28 (Coffeys) were both extremely late. 

Jaegers and Gulls —On Oct. 18, an adult Poma- 
rine Jaeger of intermediate phase flew over the 
beach at Dauphin Island, Ala. and chased a Ring- 
billed Gull, permitting direct size comparison and 
plainly showing its blunt, twisted central tail feathers 
(TAI). Next day the bird was seen by several other 
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people. The record is the first within the territorial 
waters of any of the states of this Region. A Frank- 
lin's Gull at Bush Lake on Nov. 19 (HEP, ARL) 
is the first ever identified in the Nashville area and 
probably only the third for all Tennessee. 

Cuckoos and Flycatchers —The record-breaking late 
departure of the Yellow-billed Cuckoo in Alabama 
(see above) was exceeded by two observations out- 
side that state: at Nashville on Nov. 7, the latest 
ever in that vicinity (ARL), at Pensacola on Novem- 
ber 10 (2 birds), equalling the previous latest for 
Northwest Florida (LEG). Similarly, a Black-billed 
Cuckoo seen at Memphis on Oct. 27 (BBC) was one 
day later than the new extreme for Louisiana. There 
wes 8 profusion of Western Kingbirds. Gauthreaux 
saw 25 at various points along the Gulf Coast from 
August to October; and Weston recorded 33 in the 
Pensacola area alone—his biggest total ever. Shreve- 
port got its second record—a single bird 8 miles north 
of the city on Sept. 14 (JRS, RH); and the species 
was found inland in Alabama for the third time—at 
Clayhatchee on Sept. 21 (TAI, LEW). Eastern 
Wood Pewees were seen at 3 localities in November: 
Nicholson, Miss. on the 2nd (ABT), Grand Isle, 
La. og the 3rd (DLC, EOW), and Pensacola on the 
5th (FMW). An Olive-sided Flycatcher taken at Pen- 
sacola on Oct. 24 (BLM) was only the third for 
Northwest Florida. 

Swallows, Vireos——Swallows of all kinds were 
late in leaving Northwest Florida, and two species 
were found at Pensacola in greater numbers than 
ever before (BLM): the Bank Swallow with gather- 
ings of 3000 at the wood yard of a paper mill, Aug. 
31-Sept. 7; the Cliff Swallow with 25 present on 
Oct. 1, one day before its departure. It was estimated 
that more than 35,000 Purple Martins were crowded 
into a 2-acre roosting area at Lake Tholloco, Ala. on 
Sept. 20 (TAI, LEW). A Solitary Vireo was found 
in song at Murfreesboro, Ark. on the very late date 
of Nov. 30 (BBC). 

Warblers—A Prothonotary Warbler at Pensacola 
on Sept. 29 (FMW) equalled the previous latest for 
Northwest Florida, and the count of 4 Tennessee 
Warblers seen at 2 locations in Nashville on Nov. 4 
(HEP) was a surprising number for so late a date. 
Following its splendid showing this spring, the 
Black-throated Blue Warbler was seen with unusual 
frequency during the southward migration: ¢ at 
New Orleans, Sept. 29 (HBC); ¢ and 9 killed at 
Nashville TV tower, Sept. 29 and Oct. 1 (ARL); 
1 at Dauphin Island, Oct. 20 (LEW, HL); ¢@ at 
Grand Isle, Nov. 3, later than ever before in Louisi- 
ana (DLC, EOW). 

Bobolinks through Longspurs—A record of a 
Bobolink at Dauphin Island on Sept. 29 (EOW) is 
the first in fall since 1892 for the entire coast and 
coastal plain of Alabama. A Scarlet Tanager at 
Pensacola on Oct. 24 (BLM) equalled the latest 
Previous date for Northwest Florida. Mrs. Clark's 
Red Crossbills, absent since July 1956, returned to 
her feeder at Gadsden, Ala. on Aug. 25 of this year. 
There are at least 3 birds in the group, and they 
have been paying daily visits ever since. Two Sharp- 
tailed Sparrows were observed on Oct. 26 at Conway, 
Ark. (WMS)—the same location where the species 
was found in 1956 for the first state record in 13 


years; and another was among the casualties at the 
Baton Rouge TV tower on the night of Sept. 23 
(GHL). The discovery of 2 Lark Sparrows in juvenal 
plumage at Jay, Fla. on the early date of Aug. 16 
(BLM, FMW) raises the thought of possible local 
breeding. A Slate-colored Junco reached the Gulf 
Coast at Foley, Ala. on Oct. 19—almost a full month 
ahead of schedule (HMS). The White-throated Spar- 
row, a good indicator species, equalled or bettered 
its previous earliest arrival date in all except one 
of the 5 sections of Alabama for which comparative 
data are available (TAI). A Lapland Longspur, the 
first for Northwest Florida, was identified through a 
20-X telescope at Pensacola on Oct. 25 and seen 
daily thereafter until the 29th (BLM). Coffey was 
again successful in his search for Smith’s Longspurs, 
finding them at 3 airports in Arkansas but in small 
flocks only. 

Contributors —H. H. Axtell, Barbara M. Bodman, 
B. W. Beall, H. W. Belknap, Joyce T. Baxter, Sue M. 
Bell, Mr. and Mrs. B. B. Coffey, D. L. Carter, Edith 
L. Clark, H. B. Chase, Jr., Kay Cazenavette, R. F. 
Cambre, B. Donlan, D. E. Dallas, Jr., S. R. Danna, 
Jr., Cora L. Evans, H. A. J. Evans, Rose Feingold, 
R. D. Fox, A. F. Ganier, J. P. Gee, L. E. Goodnight, 
S. A. Gauthreaux, Jr., R. Hill, W.U. Harris, T. A. 
Imhof, D. A. James, Ethel D. Jones, H. H. Jeter, 
J. Jackson, C. Kelley, Mr. and Mrs. E. Knoblock, 
J. E. Keeler, Amelia R. Laskey, D. A. Lancaster, 
Electa D. Levi, G. H. Lowery, Jr., H. Loftin, J. 
Lynch, Mary Lewis, Ruth W. Lawrence, A. L. Mc- 
Collough, A. M. McMillan, Jr., B. L. Monroe, Jr., 
H. C. Monk, C. M. Parker, H. E. Parmer, Jennie 
Riggs, J. F. Roe, Henry M. Stevenson, Jr., Idalene F. 
Snead, J. R. Stewart, Jr.. M. M. Smith, R. J. Stein, 
R. W. Skinner, W. M. Shepherd, Amy B. Tolman, 
Ava R. Tabor, M. Turk, R. W. Thrasher, J. Verner, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Vaiden, P. J. Van Huizen, Mrs. 
A. L. Whigham, D. J. Weber, E. O. Willis, F. M. 
Weston, Mrs. J. F. Wernicke, Janette O. Wilson, 
Harriet H. Wright, L. E. Williams——Compiled by 
ROBERT J. NEWMAN. Maseum of Zoology, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.— 
Above normal precipitation in southern portions of 
the Region and cloudiness over the Region as a 
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whole described the weather for the period. Storms 
on Oct. 5 brought snow varying from a few inches 
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to 2 feet in Alberta and parts of Saskatchewan. Cold 
fronts in the Prairie Provinces and the Dakotas on 
Oct. 23 and 24 resulted in a mass movement of 
waterfowl. Of special interest was the prominent and 
prolonged migration of Red-breasted Nuthatches and 
the appearance of White-winged Crossbills in the 
Dakotas. 

Pelicans —The peak population, one of the high- 
est on record, at Sand Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
Columbia, S. Dak. reached approximately 12,000 on 
Aug. 30 (Howard Huenecke). Most of the White 
Pelicans had departed from Sand Lake, Waubay and 
Lacreek Nat'l Wildlife Refuges in South Dakota by 
mid-October (HH, John Carlson, Kenneth Krumm). 

Waterfowl—There were two points of special 
interest in the waterfowl migration. The first was 
the shift in the Snow and Blue Goose flight as 
shown by the marked decrease in numbers on Sand 
Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Columbia, $. Dak. and 
the peak record of 45,000 on Squaw Creek Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Mound City, Mo. (HH). The sec- 
ond was an eastward shift of duck migration as shown 
by an increased flight through Manitoba and east- 
ern North Dakota (B. W. Cartwright). Concentra- 
tions of ducks on the Bowdoin Nat'l Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Malta, Mont. and the Medicine Lake Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Medicine Lake, Mont. were smaller 
and the migration was lighter than in several years; 
the only movement noted at Medicine Lake was 
from Oct. 25 to 28 when a good flight of ducks and 
geese was noted (Leon Snyder, Elmo Adams). Blue- 
winged Teal were on the move in the Dakotas by 
mid-August; a movement of Blue-winged Teal and 
Pintails was noted in southern Alberta in early 
September. A large migration of Pintails and Mallards 
took place in the vicinity of Lower Souris Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Upham, N. Dak. on Oct. 13 (John 
Frye). Waubay Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Waubay, 
S. Dak. had a wave of scaup and Canvas-back, Oct. 16 
(JC). Heavy snowfall and freezing weather in Alber- 
ta on Oct. 21 and 22 resulted in a large movement 
of ducks and geese. A cold front in the Prairie 
Provinces and the Dakotas on Oct. 23 and 24 brought 
on a mass migration of waterfowl. A European 
Widgeon was observed at Lacreek Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. on Sept. 25 (Kenneth 
Krumm, P. William Smith). 

Hawks.—A large movement of Red-tailed Hawks 
was reported from Tewaukon Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
Forman, N. Dak. in mid-September (Kermit Dybset- 
ter); movements were noted at Sand Lake Refuge in 
South Dakota, Sept. 12 to 15 and Sept. 25 to 30 
(HH). Red-tails were last seen in the Rapid City, 
S. Dak. area, Oct. 17 (N. R. Whitney, Jr.). Migra- 
tions of Sparrow Hawks were reported from Des 
Lacs Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Kenmare, N. Dak. and 
Lostwood Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Lostwood, N. Dak. 
in late September (Edward Smith, Jr., Robert John- 
son), and from Fort Peck Game Range, Lewistown, 
Mont. between Oct. 5 and 20 (Eugene Stroops). 

Cranes, Coots.—Sandhill Cranes were seen in 
numbers over Edmonton, Alta. on Sept. 15 and 16 
(Edmonton Bird Club). They moved through North 
Dakota between mid-August and mid-October with 
peak flights reported on Sept. 28 and in mid-October. 
Several thousand were seen near Alzada, Mont. on 


Oct. 12 (Ray Boyce). The main flight in the La. 
creek Refuge area, Martin, §. Dak. occurred Oct. 16 
to 18. Approximately 45,000 Am. Coots were pres. 
ent on Lower Souris Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Upham, 
N. Dak. during the first week in September (JF): 
Sand Lake Refuge in South Dakota had 17,400 op 
Aug. 31 and reported the main movement between 
Sept. 15 and 22 (HH). 

Shorebirds, Gulls, Owls.—Lesser Yellow-legs had 
returned to the Dakotas by late June. Kenneth 
Krumm reported the peak population of all species 
of shorebirds at Lacreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. 
from mid-July to mid-August. Howard Huenecke 
noted population increases of shorebirds at Sand 
Lake Refuge, Columbia, $. Dak. from July 11 to 19 
with 5000 dowitchers on the latter date; during the 
last half of September he recorded 300,000 Franklin's 
Gulls and 50,000 Ring-billed Gulls. Snowy Owls 
were sighted frequently throughout the Region in in- 
creasing numbers. 

Flycatchers—A heavy movement of Empidonax 
Flycatchers was noted during the warm, cloudy 
period, Aug. 16 to 20, at Lower Souris Nat'l Wild- 
life Refuge, Upham, N. Dak. (Seth H. Low). Move- 
ments were recorded at Kenmare, N. Dak. from 
Aug. 22 to Sept. 19 and at Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
Aug. 23 to Sept. 19; they were especially prominent 
at Grand Forks on Sept. 2 (Lawrence Summers). 
Crested Flycatchers were seen in Grand Forks on 
Aug. 24 and Sept. 2; a few were observed daily on 
Lacreek Refuge in South Dakota from Sept. 1 to 15. 

Nuthatches, Kinglets—Lawrence Summers wrote 
that in Grand Forks, N. Dak. the most noteworthy 
feature of the migration, possibly, was the unusual 
prominence of Red-breasted Nuthatches. Scott Findley 
noted that in Sioux Falls, $. Dak. they showed up 
in numbers the last week in October and more were 
observed than in many years. The earliest reported 
observation in North Dakota was from Lower Souris 
Refuge, Aug. 19. They were seen almost daily in 
Kenmare, N. Dak. from Sept. 19 to Nov. 2 and in 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. from Sept. 19 to Nov. 12. Gold- 
en-crowned Kinglets were recorded steadily in the 
Grand Forks area from Sept. 26 to Nov. 23; they 
were seen all over town in numbers from one or two 
to a dozen; a flock of 30 was observed, Oct. 19. 

Vireos, Warblers—A Yellow-throated Vireo was 
seen on Aug. 24 and a Solitary Vireo on Sept. 19 
in Grand Forks, N. Dak. Red-eyed Vireos moved 
through Grand Forks from Aug. 24 to Sept. 19 
(LS); a good movement was noted in Bismarck, N. 
Dak. between Aug. 16 and 31 (Robert Randall). 
Several Philadelphia Vireos were noted on the Lower 
Souris Refuge, Upham, N. Dak. between Aug. 16 and 
20. The main movement of Warbling Vireos in 
North Dakota took place in the last half of August. 
Nine species of warblers including a Black-throated 
Blue were recorded at Lower Souris Refuge, Upham, 
N. Dak. during the wave, Aug. 16 to 21; Yellows 
were unusually abundant (SHL). Thirteen species 
were seen in Grand Forks, N. Dak. where waves 0c 
curred on Sept. 2 and 19 (LS). In the Kenmare, 
N. Dak. area a good movement of Yellows was noted, 
Aug. 8 to 10, and the peak of the Myrtle Warbler 
migration took place on Sept. 25 and 26. Myrtles 
were seen throughout September at Lacreek Refuge, 
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Martin, §. Dak. (KK); Bismarck, N. Dak. had a 
good flight from Sept. 28 to Oct. 2 (Robert Randall). 
Flocking Audubon’s Warblers were seen in Rapid 


City, S. Dak. on Sept. 22 and Oct. 10 (NRW). A, 


wave of Palm Warblers was noted in Bismarck, 
N. Dak., Oct. 6 (RR). 

Grosbeaks through Sparrows.—Occasional Evening 
and Pine Grosbeaks were reported from the Dakotas. 
Of special interest was the appearance of White- 
winged Crossbills in North and South Dakota. 
Twenty were seen in Grand Forks, N. Dak. on Nov. 1 
(LS). Herbert Krause wrote that Sioux Falls, S$. Dak. 
had the first large concentration in 60 years; flocks 
containing 15 to 50 birds were observed between 
Oct. 20 and Nov. 14. Observers in Bismarck, Ken- 
mare and Grand Forks, N. Dak. commented on the 
scarcity of Harris’s Sparrows. Approximately 50 Lin- 
coln's Sparrows were seen in a Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
park on Sept. 19 (LS)—ANN M. GAMMELL, Ken- 
mare, N. Dak. 


Note: Beginning with the June issue the new regional 
editor for the Northern Great Plains area will be 
Professor Herbert Krause of the Department of Eng- 
lish at Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and 
president of the South Dakota Ornithologists’ Union. 
We are most appreciative of the excellent column 
prepared by Robert and Ann Gammell over the last 
10 years. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—It was a most unusual 
fall for this Region—wet. Moderate to heavy general 
rains started the third week in September and recurred 

at frequent intervals 
ORF ; until late November, 
be | causing local flood- 
ing—particularly in 
north-central areas 
—but providing the 
best fall-season 
moisture in years. 
The Lower’ Rio 
Grande Valley was 
an exception to the 
generally wet pat- 
tern; except for scattered points, this area was dry 
until November, Temperatures for the 3-month period 
were below the long-term average at all Weather 
Bureau stations. Unseasonable readings were less 
severe in extreme southern localities until Dec. 1, 
when a dry norther caused record lows in a number 
of Lower Valley spots. 

Weather and Migration.—Effects of frontal activity 
On migrants are perhaps more difficult to evaluate 
than usual, on a Region-wide basis. Early cool fronts 
were rather weak and tended to stall before pushing 
into the Region. Later fronts were subject to complex 
Pressure patterns and wave action. The unseasonably 
wet and unsettled weather caused no concentrations 
comparable in density or extent to those which occur 
during spring migration; however, the fact that many 
migrants were grounded by bad weather may be il- 
lustrated by the writer's observations in Austin. 

A squall line thunderstorm reached Austin about 
3 A.M. on Sept. 22, in connection with a cold front. 
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A low pressure wave formed on this front as it 
moved off the coast and south of Brownsville, pro- 
longing the rainy spell. Light rain fell continuously 
at Austin until mid-afternoon on Sept. 23, with 
prevailing northerly winds averaging 13.3 and 14.1 
m.p.h (Sept. 22 and 23, respectively). At mid- 
morning of Sept. 23, 11 individuals of 7 migrant 
species were called out of good cover in one yard in 
Austin; apparently they had not been there the day 
before. At about 4:30 P.M., after the rain had ceased, 
80+ individuals of 12 migrant species—mostly fly- 
catchers, gnatcatchers, warblers and Baltimore Orioles 
—were concentrated at one corner of Zilker Park, 
actively feeding. The following morning was clear 
with a northerly breeze averaging 10.7 m.p.h.; 44 
individuals of 22 migrant species were found in the 
same general park area, but it was apparent that the 
population had changed overnight. Sept. 25 was an- 
other day of light rain and northerly wind (10.5 
m.p.h. average), as a low pressure system off the coast 
again dominated the weather picture. No movement 
was apparent, but a few migrants were found in 
cover. Light overnight rain ended by daybreak on 
Sept. 26; northerly winds on this date averaged 8.9 
m.p.h. During the morning the same park area was 
again covered. Diligent search produced 69 transients 
of 29 species, mostly flycatchers (3 species), vireos 
(4), and warblers (7). Again an overnight turnover 
of the population had occurred. 

Mrs. A. H. Geiselbrecht, at Beeville, reported that 
the wet norther of Sept. 23 brought down the heavi- 
est flight of Upland Sandpipers, the first House Wrens, 
and a wave of warblers. The fact that Sept. 23 fell 
on a Monday may contribute to the paucity of re- 
ports from other areas; however, Mrs. Conger N. 
Hagar reported a mixed migration of flycatchers and 
warblers at Rockport on Sept. 24. From the Corpus 
Christi area, Bill Calder reported that the only wave 
of small landbirds he observed was on Sept. 25, 
after 4 days of rain and north wind; species included 
flycatchers, warblers and orioles. 

Not all migration was detected during periods of 
unsettled weather. John C. Arvin of McAllen wrote, 
“Every night from Aug. 20 to Sept. 1 faint lisps and 
chips constantly filtered down from the clear sky; 
however, there were never enough migrants the next 
morning to account for all the voices of the previous 
night.” Edgar B. Kincaid, Jr., reported hearing birds 
overhead on most clear nights during September and 
October in Austin. 

Some Population and Migration Trends.—Migration 
in the Austin area was considered below par for 
observers, in direct contrast to a good visible migra- 
tion last fall. It was suggested in last fall's report 
that because of severe drought, migrants converged 
in greater numbers than usual on residential areas 
and along running streams where more food and 
cover was available. Conditions were reversed this 
season. Spring rains in the area broke the drought 
and, although summer was dry, food supplies were 
plentiful throughout the countryside. The thin stream 
of fall migration was evident by Sept. 1—after most 
summer residents had departed—but even more pro- 
nounced during October. This situation may be 
partly explained by the observations of Arlie M. 
McKay at Cove (Chambers County) where land birds 
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were scattered and hard to find because of a heavy 
weed crop and late defoliation. 

A contributing factor to the slow pace of migration 
in October was the comparatively late arrival of 
winter species in appreciable numbers after the 
bulk of tropics-bound migrants had left on a more 
normal schedule. At Austin, first arrival dates of 20 
species of winter resident land birds averaged, in the 
aggregate, 4 days later than the previous 4-year 
average. McKay noted the lateness of the season at 
Cove, and Arvin commented that the winter resident 
population was shaping up very slowly in the Lower 
Valley. Winter bird numbers increased during No- 
vember, and by the latter half of the month sparrows 
were entering the Region in good numbers. 

One Region-wide trend was the arrival of Am. 
Robins and Cedar Waxwings in numbers earlier than 
usual. The main push of robins started early in No- 
vember. First flocks were noted in Little Thicket 
Nature Sanctuary (San Jacinto County) on Nov. 3 
(Joe M. Heiser, Jr.). On Nov. 9, hundreds were 
seen in Bastrop County (Ada Marie Webster) and 
Hays County (Hazel Green). The early influx of 
Cedar Waxwings was apparent the last week in 
November in all regular reporting areas, although 
flocks were generally small. By Nov. 29 both robins 
and waxwings had reached the Lower Valley in 
“unusual numbers’ (Vic L. Emanuel). Apparently 


a fairly good crop of wild fruit and berries was 
available in most areas of the Region. 

Coincident with the end of the drought in most of 
west Texas (except the Trans-Pecos) there was no 
repetition of the eastward shift of ‘western juncos 
and Lark Buntings noted last year, and migrant Sage 
Thrashers were scarce east of their summer range. 


Lacking information from the western half of the 
Region, we can not estimate the extent of withdrawal 
of these species to usual wintering areas. Clarence 
Cottam, Director of the Welder Wildlife Refuge, 
commented thus in reference to changes brought 
about by increased rainfall: ‘Naturally there has been 
some shifting. For example, the more xerophytic 
species began to increase in our area as the drought 
extended. During a wetter cycle it was expected that 
these species would recede, and they are with us only 
occasionally or not at all.” 

Grebes, Boobies —Four Horned Grebes were on 
the Welder Refuge (Sinton-Taft area) on Oct. 16, 
and 6 on Nov. 5 (CC). A count of 12 Eared Grebes 
at Galveston on Nov. 3 was thought to be the most 
ever seen there (Stephen G. Williams). James Lang 
and Russel W. Clapper observed a Blue-faced Booby 
near Port Isabel on Aug. 25. Jerry Strickling, fishing 
near the 60-mile banks off Galveston Island on Sept. 
15, saw a bird he felt certain was of this species. 

Herons, Wood Ibis—Mrs. Hagar, at Rockport, 
had a monopoly on Cattle Egrets. One bird was seen 
near Rockport between Sept. 17 and 23, and 2 at 
another location between Nov. 26 and Dec. 3. The 
latter two were in a pasture in close association with 
cattle, and one was seen perched on the back of a 
cow (W. D. Anderson). Mrs. Hagar reported both 
Am. and Least Bitterns moving south at Rockport on 
Aug. 25. Wood Ibis appeared in appreciable num- 
bers in scattered areas of the Region during Septem- 
ber. High counts were 47 at the Welder Refuge on 
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Sept. 4 (CC), 135 near Baysides on Sept. 13 (Philip 
R. Lenna), 101 at Laguna Atascosa National Wild. 
life Refuge on Sept. 20 (Luther C. Goldman), and 
60 at Santa Ana Refuge, Sept. 27 (Frank B. McGil. 
vrey). Movement from the Region occurred during 
October. The peak and last count at Cove was 239 
on Oct. 13 (AKM). Williams saw about 150 circling 
very high over Houston on Oct. 15. Arvin reported 
flocks ranging from 10 to 350 flying south over the 
interior Lower Valley, Oct. 14 to 19. 

Waterfowl—Two Whistling Swans were at Aran. 
sas National Wildlife Refuge on Nov. 25 (Harold 
D. Irby, Ass’t Manager). The main initial influx of 
geese and diving ducks occurred the second half of 
October with numbers building up in November, 
Many Fulvous Tree-ducks were still on the upper 
half of the Texas coast in mid-November, an unusual 
situation. About 900 were seen on the Texas Game 
and Fish Commission’s aerial survey of the coastal 
strip; as this species scatters widely, many more 
birds were indicated inland (William S. Jennings). 
Pintails and Blue-winged Teal arrived in good num- 
bers early in September. A peak of 65,000 Pintails 
was at Laguna Atascosa on Nov. 8 (LCG). Green- 
winged Teal were above normal at Cove with about 
15,000 on Nov. 12 (AKM). Several thousand Blue- 
winged Teal were still at Cove in November, a new 
experience for McKay. Three Wood Ducks were 
seen and heard at Laguna Atascosa on Sept. 9 (PRL), 
and 1 was at Cove on Nov. 23 (AKM), but it was 
a poor season for this species. Robert Duncan reported 
2 female Surf Scoters saot by a hunter on Mitchell 
Lake, San Antonio, on the morning of Nov. 23. 
Duncan carefully identified them, and a news photo- 
graph clearly shows the head markings and bill of 
one bird. 

Hawks.—An early Sharp-shinned Hawk was seen 
at Seguin on Aug. 17 (Marguerite Riedel). The main 
flight of buteos went through Welder Refuge about 
Oct. 3 to 5 and consisted mainly of Red-shouldered, 
Broad-winged and Swainson’s Hawks (CC). A peak 
count of 53 Red-tailed Hawks was made at Cove on 
Nov 30 (AKM). Broad-winged Hawk migration in 
the Houston area overshadowed reports from other 
localities. On Sept. 29, an estimated 10,000+ were 
migrating near the San Jacinto Battlegrounds (Mrs. 
Norma C. Oates). On Oct. 1, between 4:30 and 5:30 
P.M., Jerry Baker reported watching thousands ‘mil- 
ling around in all directions. Some were so high 
they were just tiny specks in the sky, while others 
flew so low they just skimmed the tops of the trees 
in my yard. All gradually worked north and seemed 
to go down,” probably settling for the night in 
trees along Buffalo Bayou. McKay estimated 1000 
at Cove on Oct. 27 and 28. On the central coast, 
Cottam noted this species at the Welder Refuge on 
Sept. 12, about 150, and a large number remained 
until about Oct. 5. A Pigeon Hawk was at Laguna 
Atascosa, where it is rare, on Sept. 20 (LCG). One 
was seen west of Houston on Oct. 27 (Carl H. 
Aiken, VLE, SGW). 

Cranes, Rails.—Irby wrote that 4 young Whooping 
Cranes were escorted into the Aransas Refuge by their 
parents this fall. Counting 2 adult birds which spent 
the summer on the refuge, there were 26 cranes 
present on Nov. 30. The arrival schedule follows: 
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follows: 


20, 1; Oct. 25, 5 (including 1 young) ; Oct. 26, 
1: t. 29, 2; Nov. 5, 6 (2 young); Nov. 6, 5; 
and Nov. 14, 4 (1 young). One more adult bird 
reported flying south from Canada on Nov. 17, 

t had not been located again as late as Dec. 20. 
A flock of 200 Sandhill Cranes was seen between 
McAllen and Mission in the Lower Valley on Oct. 10 
(JCA), but the main flight over the central portion 
of the Region was noted on Oct. 24 at Austin (EBK), 
Rockport (CNH), and Welder Refuge (CC), and 
continued through Nov. 3. McKay remarked that 
flooding of the Trinity River marshes in the Cove 
area greatly affected birdlife. Marsh birds were widely 
scattered because of much rain and tide water. One 
King Rail was seen at Cove on Aug. 18, the only one 
this year; this species was never so scarce there be- 
fore. Clapper Rails, once rare at Cove, are now 
frequent. Mrs. Hagar reported the Virginia Rail at 
Rockport on Sept. 25, the only report for the Region. 

Shorebirds —Goldman found 990 Black-bellied 
Plover at Laguna Atascosa on Sept. 20, by far the 
largest concentration reported. On Nov. 15 and 25, 
Keith L. Dixon flushed Am. Woodcock from soggy 
ground at College Station; these were his first since 
October 1952. Bill Calder found an early Wilson’s 
Snipe at Corpus Christi on Sept. 10, 3 days before 
Mrs. Hagar recorded the species at Rockport. One 
Hudsonian Curlew, very uncommon in fall on the 
Texas coast, was seen at Bolivar (east of Galveston) 
on Nov. 3 (CHA, VLE, SGW). First Upland Sand- 
pipers were found at Austin on July 13 (FSW), 
although the main flight occurred during August 
and September. Three Stilt Sandpipers at Cove on 
July 7 were the earliest ever by 19 days (AKM). 
Buff-breasted Sandpipers were found in greater num- 
bers than usual. Calder reported 202 in the Corpus 
Christi area on Aug. 27, and 500—predominantly 
immature—were found near Bayside (Rockport area) 
on Sept. 13 (PRL). On the upper coast, McKay had 
70 at Cove on Sept. 15. 

Terns —Two immature Common Terns were seen 
near the jetties at Galveston on Sept. 28, an early 
date for this casual migrant (NCO). Cabot’s Tern, 
considered a rare summer visitant on the upper 
coast, was found in unprecedented numbers at Gal- 
veston on Oct. 13 when 61 were counted on the flats 
east of the jetties (CHA, VLE, SGW). Three 
birds were seen at Cove on July 21, and 1 as late 
as Sept. 28 (AKM). Black Terns are among the 
earliest migrants in the Region. Kincaid found a 
flock of 70+ in the Brownsville area on July 14. 
Peak numbers were noted along the upper and middle 
coast in September, with thousands in the Corpus 
Christi area on Sept. 15 (BC). 

Cuckoos through Swifts—A Black-billed Cuckoo, 
fare migrant in the Lower Valley, was reported at 
Santa Ana on Aug. 25 (JCA). Goldman reported 
finding one “‘still alive, but somewhat exhausted, 
floating in the Gulf 12 miles offshore from Port 
Isabel’” on Sept. 22. Groove-billed Anis, an uncommon 
nesting bird in the Lower Valley, apparently wandered 
more than usual this fall. In the Cove area, D. D. 
Dutton saw 1 on Oct. 4 or 5 (fide AKM), and Mc- 
Kay saw 1 on Nov. 13 and 2 on Nov. 17. One was 
observed at Galveston on Oct. 13 (CHA, VLE, 
SGW). At Corpus Christi, Calder saw 2 anis in 


mesquite back of his house on Nov. 16 and 23. 
Lenna flushed Chuck-will’s-widows all day in the 
woods at Santa Ana Refuge on Sept. 8. At about 
7 p.M., these birds flew out of the woods to form 
a wheeling flock of about 35 and headed due south; 
at about 7:15 a flock of about 20 flew over, headed 
south. A Chuck-will’s-widow at Cove on Oct. 14 
was the latest there by 2 days (AKM). Migration of 
Common Nighthawks reached a seasonal high on 
Sept. 1. Traveling between High Island and Galves- 
ton, Lenna counted 60 birds perched on telephone 
poles along the beach. Meantime, Mrs. Hagar re- 
ported a “huge migration” at Rockport. In mid- 
afternoon a concentration of about 65 nighthawks 
was found resting back from the beach—on wires 
and on the ground; they were reluctant to take 
flight when approached (WDA). Nighthawks were 
still abundant at Rockport on Sept. 4 (CNH). 

Hummingbirds —The hummingbird migration at 
Rockport, while short in total numbers compared 
with the migration last year, was equal in variety 
of species. Anna's Hummingbird was reported for 
the third consecutive fall. Other species which should 
not have been present, considering their normal range, 
were Lucifer, Costa’s and Allen's Hummingbirds. 
No specimens of Costa's or Allen’s have been col- 
lected in Texas. It should be stated that all individuals 
of species mentioned above were studied carefully 
in the field under favorable conditions by the ob- 
servers, some of them experienced, and the diagnostic 
features checked with the literature. However, since 
sight records unaccompanied by collected specimens 
satisfy few but the observers themselves, and since 
rare hummingbirds apparently turn up at Rockport 
more often than do scientists who read this report, 
the writer wishes to point out the recreational pos- 
sibilities of a late September vacation at Rockport. 
Migration dates for commonly reported hummingbirds 
at Rockport were: Ruby-throat, Aug. 7 to Nov. 13; 
Black-chin, Sept. 8 to Nov. 1; Broad-tail, Sept. 2 to 
Oct. 18; and Rufous, Sept. 12 to Oct. 18 (CNH). 
The bulk of the movement occurred between Sept. 
10 and Oct. 18. At Beeville, Mrs. Geiselbrecht re- 
ported a Broad-tailed Hummingbird on Sept. 29 and 
on Oct. 5 to 7. On Oct. 25 she saw what she believed 
was an immature male Anna’s Hummingbird. When 
this bird turned its head in the sunlight, the top 
of the head “‘lit up with a red glow.”’ In the Sinton- 
Taft area, Cottam reported Black-chinned, Ruby- 
throated and Broad-tailed Hummingbirds. A consider- 
able number of Ruby-throats occurred from Sept. 30 
to Oct. 6, and a noticeable influx of hummingbirds 
from Oct. 4 to 15. 

Trogons, Kingfishers, Woodpeckers—tIn a small 
mott of brush along a resaca south of San Benito, 
C. E. Hudson, Jr., found a Coppery-tailed Trogon 
on the morning of Sept. 23. This bird was seen sub- 
sequently by Goldman and Terry Gill as it remained 
in the same location for several days. It is accidental 
in Texas and there are no recent records. ‘Rain 
storms and a west wind out of Mexico preceded this 
sight record and no doubt influenced the bird's 
appearance in the Lower Rio Grande Valley’’ (LCG). 
On Oct. 27, Hudson found a Ringed Kingfisher 
along the resaca (old river bed) near his house at San 
Benito. It was seen again on Oct. 28 and on Nov. 5 
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and 6.-Goldman obtained photographs of the bird. 
The last Texas record for this extremely rare visitor 
was at Austin between Nov. 15 and Dec. 11, 1955 
(Wilson Bulletin 68 [4]: 324-325). Six Red-shafted 
Flickers were seen at Seguin on Oct. 8, a high count 
for that locality (MR). One at the San Jacinto 
Battlegrounds on Oct. 13 was the earliest record by 
25 days for the Houston area (CHA, VLE, SGW); it 
is considered a rare winter visitant on the upper coast. 
One Hairy Woodpecker was seen at Cove on Nov. 
28, the only report for the Region. 

Flycatchers—The increasing number of Western 
Kingbirds reported on the upper coast in recent 
years suggest a re-evaluation of the bird’s status there 
may be in order, providing the trend continues. No 
less than 15 birds were reported on 8 dates between 
Aug. 17 and Oct. 13. Most reports were from Gal- 
veston, where 5 were seen on Sept. 28 (NCO); 4 
birds were recorded at Cove for the season (AKM). 
A Black Phoebe was seen at San Antonio on Nov. 
13, where one was seen last winter; it is rare in 
this area (Elizabeth R. Blount, Adelle Harding). 
A Say’s Phoebe was seen in western Harris County 
on Sept. 29 (VLE, Ronald Fowler), McKay reported 
one at Cove on Nov. 2, and one was seen near 
Lockhart on Nov. 28 (AMW). Numbers were down 
from last year at the Welder Refuge (CC). The first 
observation was made at Laguna Atascosa on Oct. 2 
(LCG). Olive-sided Flycatchers were reported some- 
what more frequently than usual, mostly between 
Sept. 7 and 26. One at Cove on Oct. 20 was the 
latest ever there by 10 days (AKM). 

Swallows, Nuthatches—An immature Violet-green 
Swallow was reported at Cove on Sept. 8. The only 
previous record there was on Oct. 4, 1949 (AKM). 
A Red-breasted Nuthatch appeared at the home of 
Henry Aldrich in Houston on Nov. 11 and has been 
regular since. Two were seen on Dec. 1. One bird 
appeared in Austin on Nov. 17 and remained in the 
same area into December; 2 were seen on Nov. 29 
(Rose Ann Rowlett, John L. Rowlett). A single 
bird was seen south of McAllen on Nov. 28 (JCA); 
the species is an extremely rare winter visitor in the 
Lower Valley. 

Wrens, Thrashers —Cottam reported House Wrens 
more abundant on the Welder Refuge than a year 
ago, and numbers were good in the Austin area 
(FSW). McKay commented that this species was 
very common in the 1930's at Cove, but not since— 
until late November of this year. Heiser reported the 
annual influx of Catbirds at Little Thicket sanctuary 
during the first week of October; he estimated 20 
or more birds in the thicket near camp. During the 
same period, hundreds of Brown Thrashers moved 
into the sanctuary. A general influx of thrashers 
was noted in the Houston, Galveston and Rockport 
areas on Sept. 28 and 29. 

Thrushes through Starlings—Dixon reported the 
Hermit Thrush at College Station on Oct. 18. It was 
noted in Austin on Oct. 23 and was common along 
the northern edge of the Region by early November. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets were not present in appreciable 
numbers until Oct. 20. Emanuel reported a large 
influx at Houston on Oct. 27. The only sizable 
flock of Water Pipits reported (75 birds) was at 
Welder on Nov. 22. Numbers were below normal at 
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Cove (AKM) and at Austin (FSW) for the period. 
and reports are lacking from most other areas. The 
first Common Starlings were recorded at Cove on 
Oct. 11 (AKM), and were reported from scattered 
localities in the north and as far south as Welder 
during November. 

Warblers —The bulk of transient Nashville, Yel. 
low and Black-capped Warblers—usually the most 
abundant fall species—moved through during Sep. 
tember, somewhat ahead of schedule. Counts were 
generally low for the season, and few observations 
were reported in October. Myrtle Warblers, common 
winter residents throughout the Region, were late in 
arriving—there were few October reports—and num. 
bers were slow in building up. A Black-throated 
Gray Warbler was at Austin on Nov. 28, where this 
species is rare (FSW). Birds believed to be Town. 
send’s Warblers were seen at Santa Ana on Sept. 8, 
10 and 11. Probably 3 birds were involved, 2 females 
and an immature (PRL). This species is not listed 
in L. Irby Davis's checklist for the Rio Grande Delta 
of Texas. McKay reported about 50 Pine Warblers 
at Cove on Nov. 28, but few other areas reported 
this species. A late Oven-bird was seen at Cove on 
Nov. 28. 

Finches and Sparrows—A Black-headed Grosbeak 
at Cove on Nov. 9 was a first fall record for that 
locality. McKay witnessed a remarkable concentra- 
tion of Blue Grosbeaks in a rice field at Cove on 
Sept. 28—"“there were more in that field than I have 
seen in a lifetime’; he reported 150 birds. On the 
same date, Mrs. Oates recorded a peak count of 30 
at Galveston. On Oct. 13, 100 Indigo Buntings were 
seen at San Jacinto Battlegrounds (CHA, VLE, 
SGW); however, this species was generally scarce. 
On July 23, Kincaid witnessed an unusual fall con- 
centration of Dickcissels along U. S. 90 on the eastern 
outskirts of San Antonio. Near sundown, flocks total- 
ing an aggregate of about 500 birds were flying 
south and east above fields of Johnson grass; a 
similarly dense concentration of restless birds, pos- 
sibly duplicating some individuals, was encountered 
about 100 yards farther along the highway. On Aug. 
30, 200 were observed at Seguin (MR). A Green- 
tailed Towhee was seen at Laguna Atascosa on Oct. 
31 (LCG), and one at Austin on Nov. 19 (FSW). 
Henslow’s Sparrows were at Cove on Nov. 9 (1) 
and 13 (2), and a Sharp-tailed Sparrow was seen 
there on Oct. 20 (AKM). McKay recorded a Clay- 
colored Sparrow at Cove on Oct. 20; this species is 
rare on the upper coast. Cottam reported them on 
Oct. 22 at Welder Refuge where large numbers stayed 
into December. White-throated Sparrows arrived at 
Little Thicket sanctuary and at Cove on Oct. 26 and 
were common in northern portions of the Region by 
mid-November. 

Our Region lost the services of an outstanding bird 
student when Noel Pettingell moved to New Canaan, 
Conn. Pettingell was leader of the Houston Christmas 
Counts and Spring Roundups for the last few years, 
was instrumental in planning the forthcoming 3rd 
edition of the Field Check-list of the Upper Gulf 
Coast of Texas, and compiled invaluable records for 
the Region.—Frep S. WEBSTER, JR., 4926 Strass Dr. 
Austin 3, Tex. 
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PALOUSE-NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION.—The autumn period was, generally speak- 
ing, mild, interrupted by a few storms. Billings, Mont. 
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had brief snow flurries which soon melted. Bozeman, 
Mont. had a storm period with snow in late Septem- 
ber. Western Montana and eastern Washington had 
blizzard conditions from Oct. 21 to 23 but the snow 
melted in a few days. At Calgary, Alta. temperatures 
dropped from the 70's to the 20’s on Oct. 3, and 7 
inches of snow fell. Subsequently heavy snowfalls, 
alternating with chinook winds which cleared the 
ground, set the weather pattern there. Most of the 
prairie sloughs and small lakes remained frozen there 
but larger bodies of water were partly open. 

Ralph Hand, speaking for the Missoula, Mont. 
area, said that it was a poor fall for birds, both 
as to number of species and as to individuals. Davis, 
at Bozeman, remarked that “more shorebirds seem to 
have been observed this fall and unusually large 
flocks of geese, both Canada and Snow. Larger num- 
bers than usual of such migratory birds as Mourning 
Doves, Common Nighthawks, Mountain Bluebirds 
and Audubon’s Warblers seemed to linger on into 
late September and early October.’ In general, how- 
ever, it appeared that migrational movements were 
about on schedule, although there were many reports 
of late-staying individuals. Early storms appeared to 
have forced movements of a few species. 

The migration picture this fall has been enhanced 
by the reports of many persons not previously con- 
tributing. Dave Skaar of Bozeman, Gene Hend- 
ticks of Billings, and members of the Calgary Bird 
Club must be mentioned particularly. Reports from 
even more localities are still meeded, however. 

S. O. Stanley has again reported for the Spokane 
Bird Club for eastern Washington, Ralph Hand for 
the Missoula area, and C. V. Davis for Bozeman 
while E. D. Beacham is to be thanked for the Cal- 
gary Bird Club report. 

Loons, Grebes, Pelicans, Herons.—The Common 
Loon was reported from more localities than usual, 
probably because of the increase in the number of ob- 
servers reporting. Between Oct. 27 and Nov. 16 the 
big birds were seen near Spokane, Calgary, Billings 
and on Loon Lake between Libby and Kalispell, Mont. 
Grebes were widely noted. Of special interest were 
2 Red-necked Grebes on the Spokane River near 
Spokane from Oct. 21 to 29 (Hall, LaFave). About 
200 Eared Grebes were on the Madison River and 
Reservoir near Bozeman on Oct. 20 (Skaar). A 
Western Grebe seen at Rattlesnake Lake near Billings 


on Nov. 13 was believed to be the same bird that 
was found on the streets of Laurel, Mont. in late 
October and released at that lake. Up to 30 White 
Pelicans were seen on the Madison Reservoir in early 
September (Skaar) and a few were on Rattlesnake 
Lake near Billings the last of the month. A Black- 
crowned Night Heron was seen, Sept. 1, in Park 
County, Mont. (Skaar). Two September records of 
the Snowy Egret came from the Bozeman area 
(Skaar). 

Waterfowl—A spectacular 150 Whistling Swans 
rested on the slough at Reardan, Wash. on Oct. 17. 
Turnbull Refuge had some 3500 Canada Geese in 
mid-October but the number had dwindled to about 
a third as many a month later (Spokane Daily Chroni- 
cle, Nov. 13). Flocks were passing over Bozeman 
throughout October. Snow Geese made noteworthy 
movements the first week of October, apparently 
driven south by snow and dropping temperatures. 
Hundreds criss-crossed over Calgary during the night 
of Oct. 1-2 and many flocks passed over Missoula, 
Oct. 3-5. On the morning of Oct. 23, after the storm 
at least 1000 rested briefly on the outskirts of Mis- 
soula. Most ducks seemed to bypass the Spokane 
area again this fall. Only about 12,000 to 15,000 
were at Turnbull (Spokane Daily Chronicle for Nov. 
22). A late date of Nov. 6 for Blue-winged Teal 
was obtained at Reardan by Hall and LaFave. Am. 
Golden-eyes arrived in small numbers at Reardan, 
Wash. on the early date of Sept. 21 (Hall) and a 
few Barrow’s were observed around Spokane in 
November and near Calgary, Sept. 28. A few Buffle- 
heads were noted at most reporting localities. Note- 
worthy was a White-winged Scoter at Reardan, 
Nov. 6 (LaFave). 

Vultures, Hawks and Eagles——The latest date for 
the Turkey Vulture was Sept. 18, one bird west of 
Bozeman. A migration of 100 or more Swainson’s 
Hawks was observed on the windy day of Sept. 7 
at Reardan, Wash. (Stanley). The Rough-legged 
Hawk had not yet appeared at Billings, although the 
species arrived in October last year. Skaar noted 
the bird, Nov. 11, in Gallatin County and one was 
noted within ten feet before flying, at Four Lakes, 
Wash., Oct. 13. At least 3 immature Bald Eagles 
were shot in mistake for Golden Eagles, which are 
the only raptors not protected in Alberta. 

Shorebirds and Gulls——The area around Spokane 
supplied many unusual records for this group of 
birds. It was the only area reporting the Sora 
and Virginia Rail, both as late as Oct. 13 (Hall, 
LaFave, S.B.C.). The Am. Golden Plover was noted 
(singles) at Kennewick, Wash. on Aug. 17 (Hall) 
and at Reardan, Sept. 23 (LaFave). A Ruddy Turn- 
stone, believed to be the first fall record for the 
area, was observed at Reardan on Sept. 14-15. Other 
shorebird observations were numerous; only a few 
can be included here. A Semipalmated Plover appeared 
at Cow Lake in the Spokane area, Aug. 26 (LaFave). 
The rare Stilt Sandpiper was noted at Reardan, late 
August (LaFave), at Shepard, Alta., Sept. 11, and 
at Bozeman (Skaar). On the same date at Shepard 
were observed, among other species: Sanderling, 
Northern Phalarope, both Long- and Short-billed 
Dowitcher, Am. Avocet and Marbled Godwit. Hand 
had a very close view of a Semipalmated Sandpiper, 
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July 31, at Missoula and also noted the species at 
Ninepipe and Kicking Horse Reservoirs, Lake Co., 
Mont. An immature jaeger, a Parasitic or Long-tailed, 
was picked up dead on the road by Reardan Slough, 
Sept. 28 (LaFave). California Gulls were still on 
Madison Lake near Bozeman in large numbers on 
Oct. 20 (Skaar) and Franklin’s were moving south 
during mid-September around Calgary in flocks of 
200 to 300 (Margaret J. Cope and W. D. Bell). 
A Franklin’s Gull was noted at Spokane on Oct. 
16 (LaFave) and a few Bonaparte’s were seen at 
the same city during October (LaFave, Hall, A. 
Walker). A Caspian Tern was seen at O'Sullivan 
Dam, south of Moses Lake, Wash., Aug. 19 (Hall). 

Owls.—All owl records were from Calgary. The 
only Snowy Owl reported thus far this fall was a 
bird with a broken wing picked up by two hunters 
at Chestermere Lake and turned in to the Calgary 
Zoo, Nov. 9 (N. Winnick). Short-eared Owls, fairly 
numerous last fall, were sparsely reported in the 
Calgary area. The first Hawk Owl of the winter 
was observed at Bragg Creek, west of Calgary, Nov. 
12 (E. D. Beacham, J. Clarke). 

Nighthawks, Hummingbirds.—Latest records for 
the Common Nighthawk were on Sept. 24 (Bozeman; 
Spokane, 1 bird, Ep.). Female and/or immature 
Rufous and Calliope Hummingbirds were still at 
feeders near Spokane on Sept. 9 (Vee Nealey, 
Connie Smedley). 

Woodpeckers and Flycatchers —Two Lewis's Wood- 
peckers were still at Banff, Alta. on Sept. 15. The 
rare White-headed Woodpecker was noted, Nov. 3, 
near Priest Lake, in northern Idaho (J. Johns). Two 
late-staying flycatchers were an Empidonax on Mount 
Spokane on Sept. 15 and an Olive-sided Flycatcher 
on Salmo Mountain, Pend Oreille Co., Wash. on 
Sept. 9 (LaFave). 

Swallows.—A few late Violet-green Swallows were 
still at Spokane on Sept. 20 (Ep.), a late date, and 
a few Tree Swallows tarried in the same area until 
Sept. 15. At Reardan, Wash. about 1000 Bank 
Swallows had gathered on Aug. 29. On September 
14 at the same place a mixed flock of about 200 
Bank and Rough-winged had congregated. Near 
Calgary 2 Barn Swallows lingered too long and were 
found, Oct. 4, half-frozen, in a barn, where they 
had been caught when winter struck the Region (L. 
Bonner). 


Jays, Chickadees, 


Nuthatches, Creepers —A pair 
of Blue Jays, uncommon in the Calgary region, was 
seen at Priddis on Nov. 12 (EDB, JC). A few Stel- 
ler’s Jays were noted in the valleys during the 
period: 1 at Missoula, 4 at Columbia Falls, Mont. 
(Ruth Rogers), and 2 at Pend Oreille Lake in 
northern Idaho (John V. Dennis). The Brown- 


capped Chickadee, the least reported of the 
four chickadee species in this Region, was noted, 
Sept. 11, at Bowness Park near Calgary (C.B.C., J. 
Livingston); they were quite plentiful at Elbow 
Falls near Calgary on Nov. 12 (EDB, JC). The 
Brown Creeper staged a ‘‘minor invasion’’ at Calgary 
in November. Some observers reported it to be the 
first time they had seen the species. 

Dippers, Wrens, Thrushes—The Am. Dipper put 
in its appearance on the Stillwater River southeast 
of Billings, Aug. 17, and later at Missoula and 
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Spokane. Three Long-billed Marsh Wrens were stil] 
at Turnbull on Nov. 18. The bulk of the Am. Robin 
population appeared to have migrated before mid. 
October. The last bird at Calgary was noted on Oct, 
5 in the snow. Scattered individuals, which probably 
will winter, remained behind at various localities, A 
Varied Thrush at Bowness Park on Sept. 11 consti. 
tuted one of the few sight records for the Calgary 
region. A few were noted at Missoula, Spokane and 
Harrington, Wash. in October. A flock of 50 Hermit 
Thrushes was encountered on Salmo Mountain on 
Sept. 10 (LaFave) and one stayed in Stanley's yard 
in Spokane for 3 days in early October. The Veery 
was noted as late as the first week of September at 
Spokane (Hall), Missoula and Bozeman (Skaar). A 
few Mountain Bluebirds lingered until Oct. 12 
near Bozeman (Skaar) and the 13th at Spokane. 

Kinglets, Pipits, Waxwings.—Ruby-crowned King- 
lets were last reported in Spokane yards, Nov. 3. 
Hand reported the migration at Missoula as very 
sparse. A very good movement of Water Pipits was 
reported from eastern Washington, Calgary, Missoula 
and Bozeman. Large flocks were noted during Sep. 
tember and early October. Cedar Waxwings were 
still at Spokane at the end of the period and the 
always welcome first visit of Bohemian Waxwings 
was surprisingly early there—Sept. 15! The birds 
were unusually late at Missoula (Nov. 22). Nowhere 
had they yet built up to flocks of several hundred to 
a thousand or more. 

Shrikes, Starlings, Vireos.—Shrike records were 
common, as shrike records go. Most were considered 
to be the Gray Shrike. Davis found the species more 
common than usual around Bozeman, where 2 were 
seen hunting in a flock of Bohemian Waxwings. 
Common, numerous and increasing were the adjec- 
tives applied to the Common Starling, except for 
Spokane, where no large flock was noted this fall. 
The latest vireo record was of one Solitary in a yard 
in Spokane on Oct. 29 (A. Walker). Single Red- 
eyed and Warbling Vireos were still at Bozeman the 
second week of September (Skaar). 

W arblers—The Nashville Warbler, reported only 
from Spokane, was last noted there on Aug. 28 
(Nealey, Smedley). These observers also had an 
unusually late Yellow Warbler record, Sept. 22. 
At Missoula a late record of Sept. 12 was secured. 
Myrtle Warblers were noted migrating between Sept. 
14 and 22 in Park and Gallatin Counties (Skaar). 
Audubon’s Warblers were ‘‘exceedingly numerous” 
along the Yellowstone River, near Billings, Oct. 9. 
Macgillivray’s Warbler, a single bird, was still at 
Missoula on Sept. 10. Black-capped Warblers were 
seen in eastern Washington, at Bozeman and Billings, 
but were absent for the second consecutive fall at 
Missoula. The Am. Redstart was noted at Bozeman 
the second week of September (Skaar). 

Meadowlarks, Blackbirds and Tanagers.—Some 
Western Meadowlarks stayed late, particularly at 
Missoula, where a flock of 30 remained at least until 
the third week of November and one bird was sing- 
ing on the last day of the month! Even as far north 
as Calgary a bird of this species and also a Brown- 
headed Cowbird were seen on Nov. 29 (L. Bonner). 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds were last seen at Missoula 
on Sept. 19 (late) but a single straggler remained at 
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100 Brewer's Blackbirds was still present on Oct. 
_ but the majority of individuals had left during 


September. Two Purple Grackle (Bronzed) stragglers 
stayed around until the first week in September, one 
at Bozeman (Skaar), the other at Billings. Western 
Tanagers were migrating until mid-September. Many 
were killed by striking windows on the campus of 
Montana State College at Bozeman. 

Finches —A total of 3 Black-headed Grosbeaks 
was noted at Spokane, between Aug. 17 and 20, 
the only fall records for the species. Evening Gros- 
beaks appeared in about the usual numbers. Cassin’s 
Finch apparently remained no longer than Septem- 
ber. Pine Grosbeaks were appearing during November. 
Every reporting locality had them except Spokane. 
About 60 Gray-crowned Rosy Finches (including 
Hepburn’s race) fed along the highway by Loon 
Lake between Libby and Kalispell, Mont. on Oct. 
27 (Ep.). The species was noted at Calgary (A. 
Schulse), Bozeman and McAllister, Mont. (Dennis). 
The Common Redpoll first appeared on Oct. 21 
(early) at Missoula and occurred widely and abun- 
dantly throughout the Region, according to all re- 
porting. Pine Siskins were in the process of disap- 
pearing at about the same time, only a few birds 
staying into November. Red Crossbills were noted (a 
few) only at Spokane, and the scarce White-winged 
Crossbills were reported at Banff during October (T. 
E. Randall). A flock of 80 of the latter species on 
Salmo Mountain, northeastern Washington on Nov. 
10 (LaFave), must have been a sight long to re- 
member. 

Sparrows.—A Spotted Towhee still at Spokane 
on Oct. 10 may possibly winter there. Savannah 
Sparrows were migrating from late August through 
September, with a few remaining into early October 
at Missoula. Vesper Sparrows remained late in 
September at Missoula and Bozeman (Skaar). No 
Lark Sparrow was noted after August. Oregon 
Juncos occurred sparsely (Missoula) to abundantly. 
With them were a very few Slate-colored Juncos, at 
Spokane, Missoula, Carseland, Alta. and Billings. 
Am. Tree Sparrows were passing through the Cal- 
gary area between Oct. 12 and 27 (MJC, EDB, JC, 
Kay Hodges). Two in Spokane on Sept. 12 furnished 
an early record for Stanley. A flock of 15-20 appeared 
after the storm at Missoula, Oct. 23. A single bird 
on Oct. 2 gave Billings its first record for the sea- 
son. Chipping Sparrows nearly stayed September out 
at several localities. Two at Reardan, Sept. 29, were 
the last seen. White-crowned Sparrows were migrat- 
ing between Aug. 27 (1 immature at Spokane, Ep.) 
and mid-October (also Spokane). The sparingly re- 
ported Lincoln’s Sparrow was last noted at Reardan, 
Sept. 29. Lapland Longspurs appear on the way. to 
becoming regular migrants through Missoula. Hand 
watched a flock of 35 or 40 at close range on Oct. 
23 after the storm. The species was noted there 
between Sept. 9 and Oct. 28. Hand suggests that 
possibly the species is extending its migration route 
westward. Chestnut-collared Longspurs were flocking 
with Horned Larks along the highways around 
Billings in late September. Snow Buntings arrived 
in numbers in the Calgary area, Nov. 10 (perhaps 
600 birds). The storm of late October may have 


brought them to Missoula, where small numbers 
appeared, the first record Hand has had there since 
1946.—THOMAS Roce_rs, E. 10820 Maxwell, Spokane 
62, Wash. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—The wet season continued and 
all areas report fine water conditions. The duck 














migration set new records. Even Harney Lake west of 
Malheur had enough water for large concentrations 
of waterfowl (259,000). 

The irruption of field mice in the Klamath Basin 
has gotten completely out of hand. It is reported to 
be the largest mouse infestation in the United States. 
The normal checks and balances such as hawks and 
owls, and coyotes and bobcats, etc., have been unable 
to operate, because of predator control. Hawk popula- 
tions in the West are only a fraction of what they 
used to be. There has been a relative increase in 
hawks and owls in the Klamath Basin, however: 23 
Swainson’s, Sept. 23; 50 Marsh Hawks, Nov. 27; 33 
Sparrow Hawks, Aug. 28; 78 Short-eared Owls, Oct. 
29—all record highs for recent years. The mice on 
the farmlands have eaten virtually all of the spilled 
and waste grain which is ordinarily gleaned by 
geese and ducks from the Refuges. Now the mice 
have moved out, taking seeds of weeds and native 
plants. Winter starvation of the pheasants and quail 
is feared as a result. Man, having completely fouled 
up the balance of nature, will have to resort to large 
scale poisoning. This will, incidentally, kill number’ 
of birds, too. The taxpayers through the Federal 
government have hired predator control men whose 
job it is to kill coyotes and bobcats; they are efficient 
and effective. There is growing resentment against 
them on the part of the cattle ranchers, but the West 
desperately needs more education on the feeding 
habits of its predatory birds and mammals in relation 
to our ecology as a whole, so that we will get some 
protection for these birds and mammals. 

In central Wyoming the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, in connection with the North Platte River 
pollution control at its Casper Refinery, is now 
pumping its industrial waste into the prairie where 
it goes through some settling ponds and accumulates 
as good water in further ponds. The area has been 
set up as a refuge and the result is sensational. Shore- 
birds and ducks we didn’t know existed in these 
parts have shown up. 

I am tremendously indebted to the Fish and Wild- 
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life Service biologists at Klamath, Malheur, and Bear 
River marshes who made much of this report possible. 
They are Leroy Giles, David Marshall, and William 
Reid, respectively. 

Herons.—A Little Blue Heron was collected at 
Bear River Marshes on the north end of Great Salt 
Lake on Sept. 4. Apparently, this is the first record 
for the state of Utah. 

Swans.—Ernest Greenwalt of the National Elk 
Refuge in Jackson Hole, in the shadows of the Tetons 
in western Wyoming, reports 35 Trumpeter Swans 
in November, down from last year's high of 58. 
There were 7 cygnets this year. Flat Creek, where 
these birds congregate, is kept open by warm springs. 
On Nov. 26, Malheur in eastern Oregon had 18,000 
Whistling Swans, which is estimated as half of the 
flyway’s population. This is a new high for Malheur. 
Bear River had 18,150 on Nov. 22 which is a good 
show but no record. 

Geese.—The flight in the Klamath Basin was early 
and not so good as usual. The White-front peak was 
on Oct. 7, with only 141,000. The other common 
goose there, the Snow Goose, peaked at the same 
figure on Oct. 21. Last year there were almost twice 
as many. The geese at Malheur and Bear River total 
only a fraction of these figures, 26,000 and 10,000, 
respectively. 

Ducks.—The enormous numbers of ducks estimated 
at the three great Refuges of Klamath, Malheur, and 
Bear River stagger the imagination. As usual the Pin- 
tail takes top honors. There were 4,049,000 at 
Klamath on Oct. 7; 93,000 at Malheur, Oct. 22, and 
453,000 at Bear River on Sept. 9. The Mallard broke 
all records with 242,000, Oct. 7, at Klamath. The 
Gadwall high of these three refuges was 42,000 at 
Bear River on Oct. 8. The Green-winged Teal, as is 
customary, is ever so much more common at Bear 
River with 300,000 on Oct. 16, a high figure for 
that duck. The Am. Widgeon held high honors and 
closed with 191,000 at Klamath, Nov. 4, and 149,500 
at Bear River, Sept. 30. Shoveller high goes to Mal- 
heur with 212,000 on Nov. 5, a new high. The other 
two refuges had high numbers of Shovellers but no 
records. Redhead top honors go to Bear River as 
usual, with 78,000, Oct. 21. The Canvas-back made 
a very good showing with a top of 153,000 at Mal- 
heur on Oct. 22, a new record. There were also high 
figures at both Klamath (50,000) and Bear River 
(81,000). The Lesser Scaup is much less common 
with highs of 20,000 at both Klamath and Bear 
River. The Ruddy Duck is the only other duck re- 
corded in big numbers. Klamath had 174,000 on 
Oct. 30, the highest count on record. 

The Mallard population at Monte Vista Refuge 
in southern Colorado has been steadily building up. 
There were 57,000 there by the end of the season 
(Bryant). 

Rare ducks include an Old-squaw at Klamath on 
Nov. 29, and an accidental record with specimen 
preserved; two records of White-winged Scoters at 
Klamath, both taken by hunters. The Wood Duck 
was recorded with 5 at Malheur, Oct. 9, 3 at Kla- 
math, Oct. 12, and 1 at Nampa, Idaho, Nov. 7 
(Shaw). Elsewhere, a Surf Scoter and an Am. Scoter 
showed up at Standard Oil Lake at Casper in central 
Wyoming on Oct. 27. Both these last records are 
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accidental and I wouldn't believe them if I hadn't 
seen them myself (OKS). 

The most remarkable event of the whole migration 
was the mass exodus of the Pintail and other ducks 
from Tule Lake on the night of Oct. 13. The number 
went from approximately 3,702,000 ducks to 377,000; 
3 million moved out overnight. An explanation given 
was that the hunting season opened on Oct. 12, but 
at Lower Klamath next door the population dropped 
from 895,000 to 207,000 the day before the season 
opened. As far as could be seen the weather had 
nothing to do with it. Incidentally, Klamath still 
had no freeze-up at the end of this season and Bear 
River just froze. 

Hawks.—There were two reports of Goshawks 
from the Medicine Bow Mountains near Laramie in 
southeastern Wyoming on Sept. 30 and Oct. 12 
(House). 

Shorebirds—There was a very good flight. Two 
Ruddy Turnstones turned up at the Standard Oil 
Lake at Casper in central Wyoming on Sept. 22 
(OKS), the second record for the state. This was 
true also for an Am. Golden Plover, Sept. 15 (OKS), 
seen at the same place. A Hudsonian Curlew at 
Klamath on Sept. 11 was only the third record for 
the area. A Red-backed Sandpiper on Sept. 8 at 
Clear Lake is the first fall record for the Klamath 
Basin. Great numbers of shorebirds frequented Bear 
River Marshes but nothing very remarkable was seen. 
The same holds for Malheur although there were 
15 Black-bellied Plover there on Oct. 2. A scattering 
of Black-bellied Plover reports came from all over 
the Region, but usually only 1 or 2 at a time. 

Gulls —An immature Sabine’s Gull was seen at 
the Standard Oil Lake at Casper in central Wyoming 
on Sept. 29 (OKS). This bird has been reported 
more frequently inland in the last few years. 

Owls.—Anna Strahan reported 3 pairs of Great 
Gray Owls from the vicinity of Fort Klamath near 
the northern end of the basin, which puts this area 
tops in Great Gray Owls. There are 2 more reports 
of these birds from Yellowstone Park: one east of 
Canyon village, Aug. 29 (Kashin) and the other in 
June (Hendricks) at Natural Bridge. 

Land Birds (general) —This area is so widely 
separated geographically and climatically that it is 
very hard to characterize the land-bird migration. 
There was a notable concentration of warblers in the 
Klamath Basin on Oct. 12 but no correlation from 
anywhere else. Mrs. Hanesworth at Cheyenne in 
southeastern Wyoming heard a considerable migration 
of birds the night of Aug. 26, and on the next day 
many migrants were present. 

Hummingbirds —The extremely wet season cut 
down on hummer attendance at Mrs. Crews’ place 
at Hotchkiss in the mesa area of western Colorado. 
Only Black-chinned were seen and less syrup was 
eaten than in any year since she started. 

Jays —A Blue Jay showed up in Casper in central 
Wyoming, Oct. 8 (OKS), and one at Cheyenne, 
Sept. 23 (Grier). The bird normally inhabits north- 
eastern Wyoming in the Black Hills and extreme 
eastern Wyoming in the valley of the North Platte. 
Both areas contain oak trees. 

Vireos, Warblers —A Red-eyed Vireo was found 
dead at Durango on Sept. 12 (Reames). This bird 
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" in southwestern Colorado. A_ Black- 
throated Blue Warbler was seen, Oct. 9, at Refuge 
Headquarters at Malheur (Marshall) which must be 
a first record for the state of Oregon. An Am. Redstart 
in Salt Lake City on Aug. 25 is unusual (Kashin). 

Grosbeaks, Crossbills, Buntings—Two Blue Gros- 
beaks were reported from southern Utah at Springdale, 
south of Zion Park, Sept. 3 (Kashin). White-winged 
Crossbills showed up in numbers in the Klamath 
Basin in October (Ken McLeod). Four Snow Bunt- 
ings were seen at Lower Klamath Lake en Nov. 8, 
an unusual bird in that area (Giles). It is more 
commonly seen farther north and east.—Dr. OLIVER 
K. Scott, 437 East 13th St., Casper, Wyo. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—We can now believe the 
long drought suffered since 1951-52 is at an end. Al- 
though late August and September were dry, October 
was a wet month, 
the wettest on rec- 
Pps ord in much of the 
~ J Region, and Novem- 
woven Seton sRoce Ps oar added more 
@FLAGSTAR, = aLBUGUER 2, . . ° 
NEW 2] moisture. Soil mois- 
ZONA 7] ture conditions are 
shiver LPH universally good, 
i, we 7" 4 and run-off in ma- 
“<i oka pS jor streams is un- 
_ usually heavy. Snow 
came early to north- 
ern New Mexico’s mountain peaks, and a fall of 4 
inches at El] Paso, Tex., Nov. 22, was most unusual. 
Temperatures were more or less normal until Novem- 
ber, when all but the extreme western part of the 
Region had lower than average temperatures, particu- 
larly in the week of Nov. 17-24. There were profuse 
growths of annual plants, and locally at least the 
mast and pifion nut crops were good. 

Loons, Cormorants, Herons—A Common Loon 
was seen at Arivaca Junction, Ariz., Nov. 29 (Dale 
A. Zimmerman). Four Double-crested Cormorants 
were observed at River Ranch, southwest of Phoenix, 
Ariz., and near the Salt River, Oct. 9 (B. Demaree, 
Una Miller). A Green Heron was found at Peck’s 
Lake, near Clarkdale, Ariz., Oct. 26 (Heidi Mc- 
Lernon). Snowy Egrets were much more common than 
usual in north-central New Mexico, with 7 seen as 
late as Oct. 12 at Espanola in a pouring rain (Pa- 
tricia R. Snider). 

Waterfowl—More than 700 Canada Geese were 
on the Havasu Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Ariz.— 
Calif., in late November, the greatest concentration 
since 1953 (Charles R. Darling). Two Black-bellied 
Tree-ducks were observed at Tal-wi-wi, near Litch- 
field Park, Ariz. Aug. 23 (Linda Haney, R. Roy 
Johnson, James R. Werner); there is a possibility 
these were aviary escapes, although checks made in 
the Phoenix area have failed to disclose any missing 
birds. Two Fulvous Tree-ducks were shot by hunters 
from a flock of about 15 near the confluence of 
the Gila and Colorado Rivers above Yuma, Ariz., 
Nov. 17 (Gale Monson). Three Cinnamon Teal 
were flushed from beneath a bush along a desert 
Wash in the pass between the Buck and Cabeza 
Prieta) Mountains on the Cabeza Prieta Game 
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Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., Aug. 24, about 9 A.M. 
This was in extreme desert country about 30 miles 
from the nearest available water; apparently the 
ducks came down at night and were perhaps waiting 
for night to fall again to resume their flight. The 
temperature that day rose to above 110° F., and one 
wonders how long ducks can survive such temperatures 
without drinking (Charles E. Kennedy, GM). A 
male Wood Duck was observed at Tal-wi-wi, 
Nov. 13 (RRJ). Two Canvas-backs were noted near 
Espanola, Oct. 6 (James Travis, Mary Lou Travis), 
and 2 were subsequently seen near Tesuque, Santa 
Fe Co., N. Mex., Nov. 3 (PRS). The Hooded Mer- 
ganser, a rare bird in this Region, was noted (3 
males and several females) at Crescent Lake in the 
White Mountains, Ariz., Nov. 3 to 4 (Levi Packard, 
fide Seymour H. Levy). 

Vultures and Hawks—There were unusually many 
reports of migrating Turkey Vultures. Most note- 
worthy were those of about 100 near Clines Corner, 
Torrance Co., N. Mex., Sept. 28 (F. J. Freeman), 
and 160 at Las Playas, Cabeza Prieta Game Range, 
Oct. 24 (Gerald E. Duncan, GM). Two unusually 
late birds were one at Los Alamos, N. Mex., Oct. 5 
(PRS), and one between Show Low and Holbrook, 
Ariz., Nov. 6 (Harold Marsh, fide Betty Jackson). 
An immature Goshawk was seen about 8 miles north- 
west of Silver City, N. Mex., Sept. 7 (DAZ). Bruce 
K. Harris reported a number of Harris’s Hawk rec- 
ords from the Pecos Valley in southeastern New 
Mexico: 1 near Carlsbad, Sept. 1; 1 near Malaga, 
Oct. 1; 1 near Loving, Nov. 26; and 2 at Avalon 
Reservoir above Carlsbad, Nov. 27. Two Bald Eagles 
were seen at Fort McDowell, Ariz., Nov. 7 (Mari- 
copa Audubon Society). Since the Peregrine Falcon 
appears to be decreasing in the Region, we submit 
all records received: 1 feeding on doves near Arivaca, 
Ariz., Sept. 11 (SHL); 1 over Silver City, Sept. 23 
(DAZ); and 1 at Blankenship Bend, Havasu Lake 
Refuge, Ariz—Calif., Nov. 6 (CRD). The species 
is now unrecorded on the Imperial Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, Ariz—Calif., in over a year (GM). An early 
Pigeon Hawk was seen at River Section 14, Imperial 
Refuge, Ariz. Sept. 14 (GM). 

Shorebirds —A Snowy Plover collected at New 
River Ponds, near Peoria, Ariz., Sept. 10 (RRJ), is 
the first record for Arizona away from the Colorado 
River. Three Black-bellied Plover were observed at 
Three River Ponds, Sept. 25 (RRJ). A Wilson's 
Snipe seen at Cortaro, Pima Co., Ariz., Aug. 6 
(SHL) was extremely early. Snipe were common 
on the Imperial Refuge, Nov. 1 (GM); a few 


. day later, on Nov. 6, they were very abundant 


at Picacho Reservoir, Pinal Co., Ariz., with flocks 
of 30 to 40 a common sight (SHL). A Pectoral 
Sandpiper was discovered at New River Pond, Sept. 
10 (RRJ). A Stilt Sandpiper was seen at Bennett's 
Marsh, 41/4 miles southwest of Marinette, Maricopa 
Co., Ariz., Oct 2 (RRJ). Four Marbled Godwits at 
Topock, Ariz., on the Havasu Lake Refuge, Oct. 10 
(CRD), and 1 on the Arizona side above Imperial 
Dam, on the Imperial Refuge, Nov. 1 (GM) were 
unusually late, as were 2 Black-necked Stilts at 
Picacho Reservoir, Nov. 2 (SHL). Northern Phala- 
ropes were common on the Imperial Refuge in late 
August and early September, the first year they have 
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been in that status since at least 1954 (GM). 

Gulls and Terns. —A Franklin's Gull was noted at 
Ascarate Lake, El Paso, Sept. 22 (Al Smith), and 
2 were seen at Lake McMillan on the Pecos River, 
N. Mex., Nov. 11 (BKH). Three Sabine’s Gulls 
were observed at Havasu Lake, Ariz.—Calif., Oct. 17 
(CRD), and 1 was at Lake McMillan with the 2 
Franklin’s Gulls and 6 Bonaparte’s Gulls, Nov. 11 
(BKH). A Forster's Tern on Martinez Lake, Ariz., 
on the Imperial Refuge, Nov. 1, was very late (GM). 

Pigeons through Kingfishers —Band-tailed Pigeons 
were common at Los Alamos in August (JT, MLT). 
More than 100 feeding on acorns at Prescott, Ariz., in 
September and October was the largest gathering 
noted there in many years (McLernon). Forty-five 
White-winged Doves were counted on the outskirts 
of Yuma, Nov. 4 (Victor M. Hall, GM). The 
largest concentration of Inca Doves in at least 10 
years was found near Glendale, Ariz., when more 
than 56 were counted in and about a corral, Nov. 7 
(RRJ). A very late Yellow-billed Cuckoo was pres- 
ent in lower Sabino Canyon, near Tucson, Ariz., 
Oct. 18 (Joe T. Marshall, Jr.). A Poor-will was 
found freshly dead on the road at Saguaro National 
Monument, Ariz., Nov. 10 (DAZ). About 15 Black- 
chinned Hummingbirds were observed in a eucalypt- 
us grove 51/4 miles north of Peoria, Sept. 6; about 
100 Rufous Hummingbirds were in the same grove, 
Aug. 28 (RRJ). A male Rufous Hummer was still 
present in El Paso, Nov. 17, and a female or im- 
mature was seen there with snow on the ground, 
Nov. 22 (Marilyn Moore). A Green Kingfisher was 
seen along Sonoita Creek near Patagonia, Ariz., 
Nov. 2 (Louis A. Stimson). 

WW 00d peckers.—Red-shafted Flickers were numer- 


ous in the Tucson area after late October (JTM). 
There has been a limited movement of Acorn and 
Lewis's Woodpeckers into the lowlands this fall; the 
former was seen near San Xavier Mission, Ariz., 


Nov. 25 (JTM, RRJ), while the latter has been 


noted as follows: one at Martinez Lake, Oct. 3 
(GM); one in the Bill Williams Delta, Ariz., on 
Havasu Lake Refuge, Oct. 10 (CRD, Philip A. 
Du Mont); and one in Yuma after Nov. 13 (GM). 

Flycatchers and Swallows —A Western Kingbird 
was seen at Tucson as late as Oct. 27 (SHL). Cas- 
sin’s Kingbird stayed until the first week of Novem- 
ber at Patagonia (Florence Thornburg), and one 
was observed 3 miles west of Tubac, Santa Cruz 
Co., Ariz., Nov. 23 (SHL). A Coues’s Flycatcher 
10 miles west of Tyrone, Grant Co., N. Mex., Sept. 
25 (DAZ) was quite late, as was a Western Wood 
Pewee at Parula Woods, Ariz., on the Imperial 
Refuge, Oct. 19 (GM). A female or immature 
male Vermilion Flycatcher was seen at Alcalde, Rio 
Arriba Co., N. Mex., Oct 5 (PRS, JT, MLT); this 
is the farthest north the bird has been seen in the 
Rio Grande Valley of New Mexico. One was seen 
at Dexter, N. Mex., Oct. 3 (BKH). A flock of 
about 25 Purple Martins, all females or immatures, 
flew over the Tucson Mountains, Ariz., Sept. 29 
(SHL). 

Jays through Starlings.—A limited flight of Stel- 
ler’s Jays to the lowlands along the Colorado River 
occurred, as evidenced by one seen in the Bill 
Williams Delta, Oct. 10 (CRD, PAD), and one 
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seen at Martinez Lake, Nov. 21 (GM). A White. 
breasted Nuthatch was observed near San Xavier 
Mission, Nov. 15 (JTM). The House Wren was 
abundant in the Tucson area in October and Novem. 
ber (JTM); ordinarily it is uncommon in the low. 
lands of southeastern Arizona. The Bewick’s Wren 
continued to be rare or absent in most parts of the 
Region. Am. Robins and bluebirds were just begin. 
ning to appear in numbers in the lowlands at the 
close of the period, with the first Am. Robins not 
seen in the Yuma area until Nov. 20 (GM). A 
Townsend's Solitaire was identified at Corn Creek 
on the Desert Game Range, Nev., Sept. 25 (GM), 
A Golden-crowned Kinglet was observed at Mar. 
tinez Lake, Nov. 21, the first one seen along the 
Colorado River in more than 11 years’ observing 
(GM). Scattered reports of Common Starlings were 
received, but none of large concentrations. 

Vireos and Wood Warblers.—Late Bell's Vireos 
were singing at Lighthouse Rock, Ariz., on the 
Imperial Refuge, Oct. 4 (GM), and near San Xavier 
Mission, Oct. 5 (JTM). A Gray Vireo seen in Kofa 
Queen Canyon, Kofa Mountains, Kofa Game Range, 
Yuma Co., Ariz., Sept. 5 (GM) was very early; 
others seen at Saguaro National Monument, Nov. 19 
(DAZ) and in Burro Canyon, Kofa Mountains, 
Nov. 29 (GM) represented either very late migrants 
or wintering birds. There were numerous unusual 
warbler records. A Black and White Warbler was 
reported at El Paso, Sept. 6 (Caroline MacClintock, 
Lena McBee). Orange-crowned Warblers were found 
regularly near San Xavier Mission up to Nov. 15 
(JTM). Nashville Warblers seen in lower Sabino 
Canyon, Oct. 18, and near San Xaxier Mission, Oct. 
30 and Nov. 1 (JTM), were very late. A Black. 
throated Green Warbler was reported from EI Paso, 
Sept. 6 (CM, LM). A Hermit Warbler was found in 
Moonshine Gulch, Kofa Mountains, Sept. 6 (GM), 
and another was seen at Silver City, Sept. 15 (DAZ). 
An immature Chestnut-sided Warbler was observed 
in lower Sabino Canyon, Oct. 25 (JTM). A Mac. 
gillivray's Warbler in lower Sabino Canyon, Oct. 28 
(JTM) was extremely late. Late Common Yellow- 
throats were noted at Espanola, Oct. 6 (JT, MLT), 
and in lower Sabino Canyon, Oct. 25 (JTM). Late 
Yellow-breasted Chats included the following: 1 at 
Tanager Woods, Ariz., on the Imperial Refuge, 
Oct. 4 (GM); 1 at Espanola, Oct. 6 (JT, MLT):; 
and 1 at Las Cruces, N. Mex., Oct. 7 (BKH). A 
Black-capped Warbler at Tal-wi-wi, Nov. 10 (RRI. 
JRW) was possibly wintering. Two Am. Redstarts 
were found at El Paso, Sept. 4 (CM, LM). A female 
trapped at Los Alamos, Nov. 17, the day after a 
severe snowstorm (JT, MLT) surely was a most 
unusual occurrence. A Painted Redstart was seen 
near Glendale, Ariz., Sept. 14 (RRJ, Gary Massey). 

Blackbirds and Tanagers—A male Summer Tat- 
ager was taken at Tal-wi-wi, Nov. 16 (RRJ, JRW) 
A Scott's Oriole remained at Globe until Oct. 3 
(BJ). A female Rusty Blackbird taken in a band- 
ing trap at Los Alamos, Nov. 29 (JT, MLT) 1 
perhaps the first New Mexico record. A male Hepatic 
Tanager was found in the Sierra Ancha, Ariz., 00 
the late date of Oct. 5 (RRJ, JRW); and males were 
seen at Patagonia, where it winters, Nov 1 (FT) 
and 2 (LAS). 
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Finches and Sparrows.—Blue Grosbeak families 
were still in Patagonia, Oct. 24 (FT), and a late 
individual was seen at Martinez Lake, Oct. 3 (GM). 
Lazuli Buntings were still present near San Xavier 
Mission, Nov. 29 (JIM). Another most unusual 
bird trapped at Los Alamos was a Dickcissel, Nov. 19 
(JT, MLT). Evening Grosbeaks were common 
throughout the period at Los Alamos (PRS), and 
a few were in and around Prescott after Oct. 23 
(McLernon). The only Lawrence’s Goldfinches re- 
ported were flocks of 7 to 15 at the Gila Pueblo, 3 
miles south of Globe, after Oct. 19 (L. Hargrave, 
Marsh), and 1 at Tucson, Nov. 17 and 24 (LAS). 
Lark Buntings appeared in extreme southwestern 
Arizona, with several records in the Yuma area, 
Nov. 10 to 14, and a flock of at least 50 found 
about 8 miles south-southwest of Mohawk, Yuma, 
Co., Nov. 25 (GM). A White-throated Sparrow noted 
at Globe, Sept. 22 (Marsh) adds to the growing list 
of Arizona records. A Fox Sparrow was discovered 
near San Xavier Mission, Oct. 30 (JTM). A Chest- 
nut-collared Longspur was collected at Dos Playas, 
7 miles northwest of Papago Well on the Cabeza 
Prieta Game Range, Oct. 23 (GM).—GALE Monson, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, P. O. Box 1032, 


Yuma, Ariz. 


COHOE, ALASKA.—The autumn of 1957 has shat- 
tered all weather records in southwestern Alaska. Ac- 
cording to data supplied by the U. S. Meteorological 
Station at Anchorage, the entire month of November 
averaged 10° above the normal maximum. This 
weather condition prevailed over the Kenai Penin- 
sula as well. With the exception of a light fall of 
snow on Nov. 15 which quickly melted, the snow 
did not come to Cohoe until the record late date 
of Nov. 26; a decided contrast to the autumn of 
1956 when snow arrived on Oct. 16, with below 
zero temperatures recorded before Nov. 1. 

Inland lakes did not commence to freeze over 
until Nov. 28, while streams and rivers were still 
running free on Nov. 30. Except for some hardy 
waterfowl, few birds remained to enjoy this pleasant 
weather, most species having departed on or about 
the expected dates. It is very unlikely that these 
waterfowl are state-side migrants for a percentage 
of these birds are found as winter residents on both 
the Kodiak and the Aleutian Island National Wild- 
life Refuges. 

Although not pertaining to the Cohoe area, this 
item taken from the November issue of The Alaska 
Sportsman may be of interest: A report of a Snowy 
Egret seen near Juneau in southeastern Alaska 
prompted Urban C. Nelson, FWS chief of Wildlife 
Restoration, to go out and get a look at it, also 
finding a pair of Blue-winged Teal. “Nelson said 
the Snowy Egret was the first ever reported in 
Alaska, and Blue-winged Teals had been reported 
mly six times before.” 


Loons, Grebes—The Common Loons were present 
until Sept. 25 in the area with the Arctic Loons, 
having left on or about Sept. 4. One Horned Grebe 
Was seen here on Sept. 22 and 23; 12 Horned Grebes 
seen off the Homer Spit on Sept. 3 undoubtedly were 
also migrants. 


W aterfowl_—The larger than normal local hatch 
departed from this part of Alaska in the early part 
of September, while the northern birds, those coming 
from the tundra and the lakes of the interior sec- 
tion, failed to show here in any number during late 
September and early October as in previous years. 
This may not be due to lack of birds, as geese were 
abundant in flight overhead but few geese lit on 
the Kasilof Flats to serve as targets for the hunters. 
Possibly the encroachment of civilization is interfer- 
ing with the migratory route. The main feature of 
the migration would be the late sightings made. 
Swan migration was poor with small flocks of 6, 
19, 12 birds seen on Oct. 11; 13 birds, Oct. 12 
(Eugene Smith) ; and a late sighting of 1 bird, Nov. 
7 (ES, Al Hermanson). Commencing with White- 
fronted Geese on Sept. 28, the goose migration 
reached a peak of 5 flocks, unidentified, on Oct. 
24. Fifty or more brant were also seen the same date 
(Carl Johnson). Migrating geese were seen again, 
Oct. 30, with an extremely late sighting of Canada 
Geese made on the Kenai River around the date 
of Nov. 15, by Ward Showalter of Kenai. Mallards 
remained in this locality until Nov. 22 with some 
birds seen by Bob Showalter and Al Hermanson on 
an inland lake. Canvas-backs, not previously re- 
ported here, stayed from Oct. 23 when 12 birds 
were seen to a sighting of 3 birds, Nov. 24. Other 
sightings worthy of mention: 1 female Red-breasted 
Merganser, 1 Barrow’s Golden-eye, 1 Pintail, Oct. 
23; 3 Old-squaws, 4 White-winged Scoters, Oct 24; 
4 male Am. Golden-eyes, Nov. 1 (MAS); 1 Am. 
Golden-eye, Nov. 27 (AH, MAS). 

Hawks, Cranes—Hawk migration was somewhat 
spotty and some hawks were not properly identified 
due to the distance at sightings. A young Sharp- 
shinned Hawk was seen on Sept. 25; an adult male 
Goshawk remained in the area doing some damage 
to chicken yards from Sept. 17 through to Oct. 16; 
3 Red-tailed Hawks, Sept. 5; 1 bird, Sept. 20; 1 
Gyrfalcon, Oct. 27. Sandhill Cranes passed through 
between the dates of Sept. 8 and 14 with an estimated 
number of 400 to 500 birds seen. 

Shorebirds, Jaegers, Gulls, Terns —The shorebird 
migration was very disappointing; a small flock of 
Least Sandpipers and scattered groups of Greater and 
Lesser Yellow-legs were seen on Aug. 27 at a time 
which is supposedly the peak of migration. Wilson's 
Snipe were reported as moderately abundant on Sept. 
28 and a late straggler was seen, Oct. 18 (ES). 
The last yellow-legs was seen, Sept. 26; 1 Ringed 
Plover (Semipalmated), Sept. 7; 3 Ruddy Turn- 
stones, Sept. 24. Jaegers seem to depart early, with 
the last sighting of a Parasitic made on July 29. 
Some gulls, mostly Glaucous, remain in Cohoe and 
Kenai. The departure of the main body of the gull 
population seems dictated more by the closing of the 
salmon canneries in late summer than by any weather 
conditions. Two, and perhaps more, Sabine’s Gulls 
were found off the Homer Spit on Kachemak Bay, 
Sept. 3 (MAS). Many kittiwakes; an abundance of 
Glaucous Gulls; 1 Glaucous-winged and 2 Short- 
billed Gulls were seen in addition during the brief 
observation time permitted between downpours of 
rain (MAS). The Arctic Tern has a previous de- 
parture date from Anchorage and Cohoe ranging 
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through July 26 to Aug. 11 with the last sighting for 
this year occurring on July 30. 

Owls.—Many owl reports have come in this season, 
a hardly surprising fact in view of the local in- 
festation of mice. A Snowy Owl, an uncommon visitor 
here, remained from Nov. 6 to 16; 1 Great Gray 
Owl, Oct. 3; 1 Hawk Owl, Sept. 3 (MAS, ES). 
There were other unidentified owls in addition to 
the Horned Owl which is a permanent resident. 

Kingfishers, Swallows, Magpies and Jays.—One 
Belted Kingfisher seen on Sept. 17 might be con- 
sidered late but with so little information as to their 
habits in this area, it is safer to draw no conclusions. 
Swallows, however, are known to depart early with 
both the Violet-green and the Tree Swallow having 
disappeared by July 15. Two Bank Swallows seen 
on Aug. 17 were stragglers, for the main body of 
birds was gone by Aug. 7. A local migration occurs 
in Corvidae when the Am. Magpies come from their 
summer breeding grounds in the mountains; the 
birds made their appearance in the area on Oct. 2. 
The first known Steller’s Jay in this locality was 
caught by a large dog on Sept. 30, rescued un- 
harmed and after observation in the hand was re- 
leased (Martin Hermanson). Either this jay or 
another was seen again on Oct. 24 (ES). 

Thrushes, Kinglets, Pipits—Robins congregated 
for migration early in September; a flock of an 
estimated 200 to 300 seen on Sept. 8 (ES); with 
1 bird seen, Sept. 17 (MAS); 1 bird, Oct. 23 (ES). 
The Varied Thrush remains wel: into September with 
a report this year coming from Ray Sandstrom of 
Soldotna of one seen there on the first of October. 
The thrushes are most prone among the birds to 
silently steal away unobserved; they are rarely noticed 


here after the end of July. The sighting of an Olive- 
backed on Aug. 16 is the latest in the observer's 
records for this thrush; the Hermit has been found 
here as late as Aug. 23. The latest Golden-crowned 
Kinglet was seen, Sept. 30. Water Pipits were scarce 
this fall and left early on Sept. 15. 


Warblers, Blackbirds —Wood Warblers swarmed 
through the trees in more than average numbers 
during August with the stragglers recorded in Sep- 
tember thus: 3 Orange-crowned Warblers, a male 
bird singing, Sept. 1; Myrtle Warbler, Sept. 3; 1 
male Black-poll Warbler also singing, Sept. 13. 
Rusty Blackbirds congregated around Aug. 28 with 
a late bird seen, Sept. 17. 

Finches.—Small scattered flocks of Hoary Redpolls 
remain but the large concentrations seen during 
August have gone elsewhere. Their place has been 
taken by the White-winged Crossbills, a welcome 
returnee. Except for two sightings in February of 
this year the birds have been absent since July of 
1955. A record-breaking 70° reading taken at Kasilof, 
nine miles distant, on Sept. 3, terminating a week of 
above normal temperatures did not fool any spar- 
rows into thinking that summer was continuing. 
The last White-crowned Sparrow left on Sept. 7, 
three days ahead of the 1956 departure date and 4 
days ahead of that for 1955. Am. Tree Sparrows were 
last seen on Sept. 14 and no juncos were reported 
atter Sept. 17. The exception has been the Savannah 
Sparrow which is found on the Kasilof flats through 
September with 11 birds seen there on Oct. 11; 1 
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bird, Oct. 18. Snow Buntings were first seen here 
on Oct. 11, an early date; the only flock of Lapland 
Longspurs migrated through on Aug. 31. 

Correction on Spring Migration report: Arrival 
date of Am. Robin should read April 28 instead of 
May 28.—Manry A. SMITH, Cohoe, Alaska. 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The Fal! 
Season in this Region was characterized by its mild 
temperatures and lack of frontal passages. It was 
the general feeling of most 
observers that the passerines 
had had an excellent season, 
and the early fall was 
marked by large numbers 
of immatures. Only Theed 
Pearse, at Comox on Van. 
couver Island, complained of 
a scarcity of land birds 
Shorebirding, on the other 
hand, was disappointing. 

We were most fortunate 
in securing additional ob. 
servers, in Vancouver, Brit 
ish Columbia, and in west- 
ern Oregon, areas which 
have been poorly covered, if at all, for some time. 
This, it is hoped, will give us much additional data, 
particularly on migration. 

Loons, Grebes, Tube-noses, Cormorants, Herons. — 
Common Loons were slightly more numerous than 
usual; the Red-throated and Arctic were scarce 
(Theed Pearse, A. R. Davidson). Western Grebes 
were first noted at Blaine, Wash. Sept. 15. Twelve 
hundred were in Saanich Inlet near Victoria, British 
Columbia, on Sept. 28. Theed Pearse reported that 
the migration of Western Grebes from the interior 
of British Columbia reaches the east coast of Van. 
couver Island at Oyster Bay. A count there on Oct. 17 
showed about 2200 to 2400 birds present. Horned 
and Eared Grebes were first seen on Aug. 13 2 
Victoria. One Eared Grebe in North Portland, Oreg 
Oct. 5, was unusual, as the species is only a straggle: 
in the area (Harry Nehls). One hundred Red-neckec 
Grebes were seen, Sept. 1, at Victoria. From one ti 
8 Black-footed Albatrosses were always in sight from 
5 to 25 miles off Depoe Bay, Oreg. Aug. 17 (Tor 
McAllister). This may be a new Oregon record 0! 
abundance at this season. Few Sooty Shearwater 
were seen; 6 were reported off Victoria, Sept. 9 
and some were also reported off Point Robert 
Wash., Oct. 5 (Mr. and Mrs. Hesse). A Slender- 
billed Shearwater was retrieved alive from the sut 
on the north beach of Grays Harbor, Wash. o 
Sept. 14. Double-crested and Pelagic Cormorants 
were common at Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. from 
late summer on, but Brandt's were recorded onl} 
from Victoria. Green Herons were regularly seen i 
the Bellevue area, east of Lake Washington (Walle! 
Hagenstein). Am. Bitterns were reported from thi 
locality until Sept. 8, and one was seen in Nort 
Portland, Oct. 5 (HN). There are few records to! 
western Oregon. 

W’aterfowl—Whistling Swans were reported from 
near Ladner, B. C., Oct. 13 (Anthony J. Erskine, f 
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Wesdon) and 2 adults and 4 young near Blaine, 
Wash., Oct. 27 (Lucile H. Kline). One was seen 
in North Portland, Oct. 5. A (Cackling) Canada Goose 
was at Spanish Banks, Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 6, and 
one was brought through a waterfowl check point 
at Ladner, B. C., Oct. 13. White-fronted Geese were 
migrating in large numbers over the ocean beaches 
of Grays Harbor County, Wash., Sept. 14-15. Five 
Gadwall were reported from Blaine, Oct. 27. Pin- 
tails were first seen at Victoria, Aug. 25; Bellevue, 
Sept. Green-winged Teal came in to Bellevue, 
Aug. 18, and to Victoria, Aug. 20. Several Blue- 
winged Teal were with Green-wings at Grays Har- 
bor, Sept. 14-15. Most Blue-wings were gone from 
the Vancouver, B. C. area by Oct. 12, although 
single birds were checked through on Oct. 12, 13 
and 19. One European Widgeon was seen in Beacon 
Hill Park, Victoria. Am. Widgeon arrived at Belle- 
vue, Sept. 5. Shovellers were seen on Aug. 17 at 
Victoria and Aug. 30 at Bellevue. Redheads (2) and 
Canvas-backs were reported at Victoria, Oct. 22. 
Ring-necked Ducks arrived on Sept. 15 and Canvas- 
backs, Oct. 6, at Bellevue. Greater Scaup were seen 
on Sept. 26 at Victoria, and on Oct. 22 at Blaine. 
Am. Golden-eyes arrived on Oct. 27 at Victoria; Nov. 
8 at Spanish Banks, Vancouver, B. C.; and Nov. 22 at 
Blaine. Barrow’s Golden-eyes were first seen at Van- 
couver, B. C., Oct. 27; by Nov. 24 they totaled at 
least 120. Favorite wintering areas for this species 
are Stanley Park and English Bay where they greatly 
outnumber Am. Golden-eyes; at Spanish Banks the 
American outnumbers the Barrow’s 10 to 1. Buf- 
fle-heads were first seen at Blaine, Oct. 27; at Vic- 
toria, Nov 2; and Bellevue, Nov. 4. There was a 
heavy migration of Old-squaws at Point Roberts, 
Oct. 16 (over 800 in 2 hours) and 60 were seen 
there, Oct. 30. 

Hawks, Cranes and Rails —A Turkey Vulture seen 
at Medford, Oreg., Oct. 7, was late (Thomas Mc- 
Camant). A dark phase Gyrfalcon and 2 Peregrine 
Falcons were seen at Point Roberts, Oct. 16 (AJE, 
A. Persson, J. Hill). A Peregrine was repeatedly ob- 
served at Grays Harbor, Sept. 14, once in pursuit 
of Green-winged Teal. Mrs. Kline at Blaine reported 
seeing 24 Sparrow Hawks between Sept. 17 and 21. 
Six Sandhill Cranes were observed by Frank Rich- 
ardson in the Snohomish River Valley, north of 
Seattle, where they remained from Oct. 4 to 8. A 
Virginia Rail was found dead at Harper, west of 
Seattle, on Sept. 8 (Seattle Audubon Society) and a 
dead Sora was picked up, Sept. 3, in south Seattle. 

Shorebirds—Most shorebirds have been scarcer 


than usual, and the migration was disappointing along 
the ocean beaches. Two Am. Golden Plover were 
seen near Cape Flattery, Wash., Aug. 25, by Dr. 
and Mrs. John Holyoke. A number of immature 


Ruddy Turnstones were seen at Grays Harbor, 
Sept. 14, and two were reported from Clover Point, 
Victoria, Aug. 17. A few Wandering Tattlers were 
seen at Victoria, beginning on Aug. 25. Greater 
Yellow-legs were scarce at Comox, but regular else- 
where. Both species of yellow-legs were well repre- 
sented at Grays Harbor on Sept. 14, and 3 Lessers 
were at Blaine, Sept. 10 (LHK). The Rock Sand- 
Piper arrived at Victoria, Nov. 5. A flock of at least 
25 Pectoral Sandpipers was seen at Grays Harbor, 


Sept. 14. Red-backed Sandpipers were first seen at 
Bellevue, Sept. 16, but none had arrived at Grays 
Harbor on that date. About 2000 were reported at 
Blaine, Nov. 28. A Buff-breasted Sandpiper was 
identified near Cape Flattery, Aug. 25 (JH). 
Jaegers through Alcids.—Parasitic Jaegers were 
seen regularly, 200 off Point Roberts, Oct. 2; 
4 on Oct. 16 and 5 on Oct. 30. A Long-tailed 
Jaeger “in striking black and white plumage’ was 
identified 20 miles off Depoe Bay, Aug. 17 (TMcA). 
This species is on the hypothetical list in Birds of 
Oregon; there is one recent record. California Gulls 
arrived at Victoria, July 14; they were all gone by 
the end of the period. Pearse reported a decided 
migration of this species on Oct. 15. Two Ring-billed 
Gulls were identified at Victoria, Oct. 24. Short-billed 
Gulls were present in large numbers at Comox early 
in the fall. One hundred sixty-one Bonaparte’s Gulls 
were seen at Blaine on Aug. 26. A flock of 5 in 
winter plumage 18 miles off Depoe Bay, Aug. 16, is 
an early fall coastal record. Two adult Heermann’s 
Gulls were seen on Oct. 30 at Spanish Banks. A 
Sabine’s Gull off Victoria, Oct. 5, was unusual 
(ARD). Common Terns were observed at Victoria 
from Sept. 4 to the beginning of October. The 
last were seen at Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 10. Davidson 
saw a total of 120 adult and immature Marbled 
Murrelets off Sidney, north of Victoria, Aug. 17. 
Doves, Owls, Goatsuckers, Swifts and Humming- 
birds.—Mourning Doves were last seen at Bellevue, 
Sept. 29, and near New Westminster, B. C., Oct. 13. 
Band-tailed Pigeons were last seen at Blaine, Sept. 24. 
A Short-eared Owl was at Blaine, Oct. 27, and one 
at Victoria, Nov. 6. The last Common Nighthawks 
were at Blaine, Sept. 5. Vaux’s Swifts (3) last ap- 
peared in south Seattle, Sept. 7 (Bob and Elsie 
Boggs). A flock of about 100 Black Swifts was seen 
on Sept. 1 at Victoria. A male Black-chinned Hum- 
mingbird was observed in the Columbia Gorge, 28 
miles east of Portland, Aug. 26 (Elson Fosbury). 
This is the first sight record of the species west of 
the Cascade summit in Oregon. Rufous Humming- 
birds were last seen at Blaine, Sept. 1, and at 
Medford, Oct. 13 (late). Three young of a brood of 
6 Lewis's Woodpeckers raised at Victoria were still 
present at the end of the period, the first of this 
species to be seen for a number of years. 
Flycatchers, Swallows, Jays.—Traill’s Flycatchers 
were last recorded at Blaine, Sept. 11. The last im- 
matures were netted at Bellevue, Sept. 8; a late date 
was for Medford, Sept. 23 (TMcC). Western Fly- 
catchers were moving out of Vancouver, B. C. by 
Sept. 15. Western Wood Pewees and Olive-sided 
Flycatchers were last seen at Blaine, Aug. 30 and 
Sept. 3, respectively. Violet-green Swallows left 
Blaine, Sept. 12; Portland, Oct. 6 and Medford, 
Oct. 7. Tree Swallows were last seen at Blaine, 
July 27. They were present at Bellevue in small 
numbers with other swallows during the first half 
of September, and were last seen at Medford, Oct. 4. 
Barn Swallows departed from Blaine, Sept. 27; from 
Bellevue, Oct. 6; and from Medford, Oct. 10, which 
was later than any previously published date. Cliff 
Swallows were last seen at Blaine, Sept. 1, and 
at Bellevue, Oct. 6 (late). The last Purple Martins 
were recorded at Bellevue, Sept. 16. Both Pearse and 
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Davidson commented on the large influx of Steller's 
Jays to Vancouver Island, where they have been 
scarce for many years. They arrived, Sept. 1, at Co- 
mox and many were still present at the end of the 
period. 

Thrushes, Pipits, Waxwings, Shrikes, Starlings.— 
Robins moved through Vancouver, B. C. in large 
numbers from before Sept. 12 to mid-October. From 
the first to the third week in October they were very 
abundant in the Seattle area, stripping the Madrofia 
trees of their fruit much earlier than usual, along 
with huge flocks of Cedar Waxwings, which depend 
upon the same food supplies. Varied Thrushes first 
appeared in Victoria, Sept. 28, and in south Seattle, 
Sept. 26. A Hermit Thrush was at Blaine, Oct. 21. 
Western Bluebirds, with a flock of Audubon’s and 
Myrtle Warblers, were present in Victoria for several 
weeks, and a Mountain Bluebird was seen, Oct. 20 
(ARD). Water Pipits were first seen at Victoria, 
Aug. 31, which is early, but Davidson reported a 
small migration. They were very numerous on the 
beaches at Grays Harbor, Sept. 14-15. They were 
migrating at Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 21, and from 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 20 at Blaine, where over 1000 were 
seen in one day. Cedar Waxwings were very abund- 
ant in the Seattle area. Many flocks of hundreds were 
feeding on Madrofia fruit with Am. Robins, be- 
tween Oct. 9 and 28, and dozens were killed flying 
against windows. All those examined (nearly two 
dozen) were immature. Gray Shrikes were com- 
paratively numerous. The earliest was a bird col- 
lected at the mouth of the Stillaguamish River, north 
of Seattle, Oct. 5. They were seen, Oct. 9, at Vic- 
toria and Blaine, near Bellevue, Nov. 1, and near 


Harrison River, B. C., Nov. 10. Pearse reported at 


least 4 seen at Comox and others elsewhere. A flock 
of about 200 Common Starlings is wintering near 
Blaine. A roost in Vancouver, B. C. was said to 
number about 14,000 birds. 

Vireos, Warblers, Icterids, Tanagers.—Solitary 
Vireos were last noted on Sept. 28 just north of 
Seattle. A Red-eyed Vireo was netted at Bellevue, 
Aug. 24. Warbling Vireos were last reported on 
Sept. 19 at Medford. Most departure dates for 
warblers were normal. Orange-crowned Warblers 
were last seen at Blaine and south Seattle, Sept. 7, 
and at Medford, Sept. 30 (late). Yellow Warblers 
were last recorded at Blaine and south Seattle, Sept. 7, 
and an immature was netted at Grays Harbor, Sept. 
14. September 17 was the last date at Medford. Myrtle 
Warblers were last seen on Sept. 11 at Vancouver, 
one was netted at Bellevue, Sept. 21, and another 
on Sept. 22. Black-throated Gray Warblers were in 
numbers north of Seattle, part of a large composite 
flock of small birds in the Editor's yard, for a week 
beginning about Aug. 5; the migrant members of this 
assemblage (various warblers, Red-eyed and Warbling 
Vireos, Empidonax flycatchers) disappeared on Aug. 
11. Migrant Black-throated Grays were last seen on 
Sept. 25 at Blaine and Oct. 7 at Medford. Yellow- 
throats were still present at Bellevue, Sept. 21; the 
last was seen at Medford, Oct. 1. Black-capped 
Warblers were last seen on Sept. 11 at Vancouver, 
B. C. (William M. Hughes). A Bullock’s Oriole 
was seen at Medford, Oct. 6, a new late record for 
Oregon. Brown-headed Cowbirds were last 
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seen, 


Nov. 21, at Blaine. Western Tanagers were las 
noted at Blaine, Sept. 1, at south Seattle, Sept. 5. 
at Bellevue, Sept. 9, and at Medford, Sept. 19 

Finches and Sparrows.—A Black-headed Grosbeak 
near Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 22, was fairly late, 4 
Lazuli Bunting was at Blaine, Aug. 30. Evening 
Grosbeaks, Red Crossbills and Pine Siskins were 
back in good numbers. Am. Goldfinches were ver 
abundant; they were passing through Vancétiver. 
B. C. from Sept. 1 to Oct. 15. Well over 100 were 
banded in 9 days of netting near Bellevue, almost 
all immatures. Savannah Sparrows were scarce at 
Comox, in moderate numbers in Victoria, and abun. 
dant elsewhere. Migrant races arrived at Victoria, 
Sept. 1, and remained until the end of October. They 
were first seen at Blaine, Sept. 3. The breeding race 
brooksi was present at Blaine until Sept. 28. Slate. 
colored Juncos were found near Harrison River, B. C.,, 
Nov. 10, and at Bellevue, Nov. 16. Oregon Juncos 
were unusually abundant except at Comox and Belle. 
vue. A number of dead birds all were immatures. An 
Am. Tree Sparow was seen at Bellevue, Nov. 25. 
A Chipping Sparrow at Medford, Oct. 7, was late 
A very late fledgling White-crowned Sparrow was 
seen along the Oregon coast, Aug. 17 (George W. 
Alderson). The pugetensis race which breeds in our 
area was last seen at Blaine, Sept. 24. The migrant 
gambelii race was first seen there on Sept. 13. White- 
crowns, presumably of the latter race, moved through 
Vancouver, B. C. between Sept. 21 and Oct. 13. 
Golden-crowned Sparrows appeared generally scarce, 
with Pearse reporting only one at Comox; they ap- 
peared in Bellevue and Victoria, Sept. 17; Vancouver, 
B. C., Sept. 24, and Portland, Sept. 30, which was 
the latest date in 6 years. A White-throated Spar- 
row, a rare straggler, was reported from Bellevue, 
Nov. 26. Fox Sparrows also appeared to be scarce. 
They were reported from south Seattle, Sept. 7: 1 
was netted north of Seattle, Oct. 17; and 1 at Belle- 
vue, Nov. 3. Lincoln’s Sparrows were more abundant 
than usual. They were recorded at Bellevue, Sept. 1- 
29; at Victoria, Sept. 5; and from Blaine, Sept. 3- 
29. Lapland Longspurs were seen near Victoria as 
follows: 1, Sept. 7, Sidney Island; 1, Oct. 5, Cattle 
Point; and 2, Oct. 9, at Clover Point. One Snow 
Bunting was seen at Cattle Point, Victoria, Oct. 31— 
ZELLA M. SCHULTZ, 22809 W’., 53rd. Ave., Mount- 
lake Terrace, Wash. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Because of 
the local variations of climatic conditions in this 
Region, a generalization is difficult to make. More: 
over, the precise effect of weather on bird movements 
often cannot be readily assessed when the weather 
varies so much in different sections. But, over most 
of the Region early rains fell in September and 
October, even in excess of the amounts in the same 
months of 1956, but once again there was an almost 
dry November. 

Waterfowl counts were higher this year in the 
Central Valley than they have been for any of the 
past five years. Abundant crops of Madrofia and other 
berries have been reported from several areas. This 
seems to be correlated with the increase of some 
berry-eating species. Varied Thrushes, after 2 yest 
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of scarcity in 
some sections, 
have been re- 
ported as com- 
mon again. Spec- 
tacular flights of 
two aérial 
species, Vaux's 
Swifts and Vio- 
let-green Swal- 
lows, were re- 
ported between 
Sept. 14 and Oct. 
24. A number of 
species remained 
late at high al- 
titudes in the 
Yosemite area. 

Loons, Grebes. 
—Counts of loons in migration at Point Reyes, 
Pigeon Point and Point Pinos were low this year 
(Lee and Richie Stallcup, Emily D. Smith, Laidlaw 
Williams). An Arctic Loon, a species rare on 
inland waters, was seen at Pardee Dam, Calaveras 
County, Nov. 14 (F. G. Evenden, fide E. R. Pickett). 
On Oct. 8 a Red-necked Grebe was noted on Bodega 
Bay for the first time this fall, and 2 were seen 
there Nov. 4 (Joseph Kittredge). A Horned Grebe, 
rare inland, was seen at Camp Seco Reservoir, Cala- 
veras Country, on Nov. 14 (FGE). 

Albatrosses, Shearwaters, Petrels —Black-footed Al- 
batrosses were again scarce this fall, none being re- 
ported on 3 of 4 boat trips in September, October and 
November. However, one was seen about 10 miles 
west of Point Pinos on Oct. 5 (Arnold Small, e¢ al.) 
and one was seen from shore at this Point on Nov. 
26 (LW). Very few Sooty Shearwaters were seen 
on two trips from the Golden Gate to the Farallons 
on Sept. 10 and Nov. 17 (Howard L. Cogswell); 
they were also relatively scarce both on a nine-mile 
cruise southward into Monterey Bay from Santa 
Cruz on Sept. 10 (L. M. McQuesten, LW, e¢ al.) 
and along a 12-mile course west from Point Pinos, 
Oct. 5 (AS, et al.). On this latter trip one Slender- 
billed Shearwater and at least 5 New Zealand 
Shearwaters were seen. The only Fulmar_re- 
ported was one seen from land, Nov. 5, at Point 
Pinos (LW). One or 2 Black Petrels were almost 
constantly in sight on Monterey Bay on Sept. 10 
from a boat when it was 114 or more miles from 
shore (LMMcQ, LW, et al.). A remarkable migration 
f Ashy Petrels was witnessed on Oct. 5 by AS, et al.; 
as their boat was progressing shoreward between 
5 and 3 miles off the Monterey Peninsula the petrels 
passed southwestward across the boat’s course at a 








fate averaging 2 per minute (totaling 100 birds) ;. 


scattered through these Ashy Petrels were at least 
5 Black Petrels. 

Waterfowl—Eugene Kridler reports that “‘water- 
towl migration into the Central Valley of California 
was again characterized by a heavy early flight. Aerial 
estimates . . . disclosed that in mid-September about 
‘7 per cent more ducks were present than for the 
same time last year, which in itself was 59 per cent 
More than . . . 1955. The 2,034,000 ducks estimated 
0 be present this year were the most recorded since 





the inventories were initiated five years ago. . . . The 
fall goose flight on the federal areas was a week 
late; however, when it did arrive, it zoomed to pro- 
portions far above last year. Whether there are more 
geese than last year is at yet problematical, but indica- 
tions point to some increase. The annual inventory 
in January will determine this.’ Beatrice Nielsen 
saw 21 Whistling Swans on a reservoir at Red Bluff 
on Oct. 21. Small numbers of Ross's Goose were 
mixed with large concentrations of other geese near 
Colusa on Nov. 30 (Stoner Haven, John Sinton). 
A flock of 5 Pintails was flying southward over the 
open ocean about 1514 miles from the nearest main- 
land and 414 from Southeast Farallon Island on 
Nov. 17 (HLC). Ring-necked Ducks (5) were found 
at Southside Park, Sacramento, for the first time this 
fall on Sept. 29; 37 were there on Nov. 17 which is 
fewer than on comparable dates in 1955 and 1956 
(E. A. Albertson); 4 were found at Dry Lagoon, 
Humboldt County, also on Nov. 17 (R. T. Holmes). 
Canvas-backs arrived ‘‘a little earlier than usual” at 
Carquinez Straits: 180, Nov. 4; 475, Nov. 5; 1260, 
“the usual peak numbers,” Nov. 26 (Camm Swift). 
A male Barrow’s Golden-eye was seen on a backwater 
of the Sacramento River near Redding on Nov. 1 
(BN). The first reported appearance of Buffle-heads, 
2 on Bodega Bay, was for Nov. 6; they increased 
there to 17 by Nov. 26 (JK). White-winged 
Scoters, during daily watches at Point Pinos 
through November, were more numerous this year 
than last (LW). Three Am. Scoters were at Tomales 
Point on Nov. 2 (Alan Craig and Laurie Binford); 
2 at Point Pinos, Nov. 2 (LW); 8 at Dillon Beach, 
Nov. 28 (P. A. Herman, ef al.); and another was 
seen at Point Pinos on Nov. 28. Hooded Mergansers 
were reported as follows: Redding, 5, Nov. 1 (BN); 
Camp Seco Reservoir, 13, Nov. 14 (FGE); Ruther- 
ford, 5, Nov. 18 (JK); and Berkeley Aquatic Park, 
3, Nov. 28 (PAH, ef al.). 

Ospreys, Grouse, Cranes —An Osprey was reported 
at Tomales Point on Sept. 7 (Grace Miller), and one 
at Phoenix Lake, Oct. 27 (HLC). Several Blue 
Grouse were seen at Peregoy Meadow (6900 ft.), 
Yosemite National Park, Aug. 18, by Walter J. 
Fitzpatrick who comments that there have been very 
few reports on this bird this season. R. Dudley Ross 
observed a flock of 14 and another of 40 Sandhill 
Cranes 10 miles north of Blackwell’s Corner, Kern 
County, on Oct. 19, and also a flock of 350 on the 
Carrizo Plain, San Luis Obispo County, the same day. 

Shorebirds —One hundred Mountain Plover were 
seen on the Carrizo Plain on Oct. 19 (RDR). An 
Am. Golden Plover was seen to excellent advantage 
at the mouth of the Salinas River, Oct. 6 (AS, ef al.). 
Only a very few Red Phalaropes were picked up 
during daily watches at Point Pinos through Novem- 
ber; there were none in 1956 but high counts in 
previous years. Fifteen Wilson's Phalaropes were 
recorded at the eastern approach to the Dumbarton 
Bridge (San Francisco Bay) on July 4 (HLC). One 
Wilson’s Snipe was seen at Peregoy Meadow on 
Sept. 15, the latest date this species has ever been 
seen at so high an elevation (WJF). The first low- 
land report we got for this species was of 25 seen 
near Red Bluff on Oct. 15 (BN). A Solitary Sand- 
piper was seen 3 miles north of Sebastopol on Aug. 9 
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(Gordon L. Bolander). A Rock Sandpiper was 
“seen at close range (about 75 feet) with a 20X 
’scope under good light conditions,” together with 
Surf-birds and Black Turnstones at Cliff House, San 
Francisco, Nov. 1 (AC, et al.); there are few speci- 
mens for the state. 

Skuas, Terns, Alcids—At least 5 Skuas were seen 
off Point Pinos on Oct. 5 (AS, et al.) and one was 
seen from the shore at Pacific Grove on Nov. 17 
(Vernal L. Yadon). A Royal Tern was identified 
by AS on Oct. 6 at Moss Landing. Three Elegant 
Terns were positively identified at Moss Landing, 
Sept. 10 (orange-yellow bills and rosy flush on 
the breast) (LW, Robert Wood) and this species 
was found again at the same place on Oct. 6 (AS, 
et al.), and on this occasion 250 were counted; the 
rosy flush still persisted on some individuals. These 
two species of terns, although collected in former 
times in the Monterey Bay area, have rarely been 
seen in recent years (see Audubon Field Notes 
11, (1): 56). In contrast to 1956 there were almost 
no Alcids passing Point Pinos in November. Six 
Marbled Murrelets were seen from Afio Nuevo Point 
on Oct. 5 (Todd Newbury, SH) and about 10 on a 
boat trip to the Farallons on Nov. 17 (HLC). Five 
Ancient Murrelets were recorded between the Golden 
Gate and the Farallons, Nov. 17 (HLC). Tufted 
Puffins were seen on neither of the Farallon trips, 
Sept. 10 or Nov. 17 (HLC). 

Goatsuckers, Swifts—A Poor-will was found at 
8000 ft. at Ostrander Rocks (Yosemite) on Sept. 15, 
Fitzpatrick’s latest date for this elevation. The dates 
for transient Vaux's Swifts, Sept. 14 to Oct. 13, were 
slightly later than last year. The number of birds 
passing over reached enormous proportions in one 
instance; late in the afternoon of Sept. 22 a “black 
cloud” of this species was seen over Castle Drive, 
Oakland. Estimates varied from thousands to hundreds 
of thousands. The birds were milling around, some 
coming low, others remaining so high they could be 
seen only with binoculars. By 6:35 P.M., PST, all 
were gone (Dr. and Mrs. Lynn Foree, Marion Zim- 
merman, fide Junea W. Kelly). 

Flycatchers, Swallows—Two Tropical Kingbirds 
were seen by Donald McLean (fide ERP) at Bodega 
Bay on both Oct. 28 and 29. Another species, the 
Say’s Phoebe, remained late at high elevation this 
year at Peregoy Meadow, Sept. 15 (WJF). The 
first fall record at a low elevation was provided by 
Louise M. Hatton who saw one at Calera Canyon, 
near Salinas, Sept. 21. As in 1956 the Violet-green 
Swallow was much in evidence in migration: they 
passed southward over Saratoga for 15 minutes on 
the afternoon of Oct. 4 and again the next morning 
(EDS). Other records were: 130 at Sebastopol on 
Oct. 4 (JK); 200 at Alviso, Oct. 6 (Etta W. Smith, 
fide EDS); 300-400 at Red Bluff, Oct. 13 (BN); 
many apparently in migration near Palo Alto, Oct. 13 


(Santa Clara Valley Audubon Society); 250 at 
Thornton, San Joaquin Co., Oct. 26 (ERP). 
Thrushes.—Because so many of the 30 to 70 Am. 


Robins foraging at Mills College, Oakland, from 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 12, were in juvenal plumage or 
post-juvenal molt, it was believed that these were 
local birds only. The number became fewer from 
Oct. 12 until Oct. 27 when there were larger num- 
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bers again and the birds flew regularly at evening 
to roost in Joaquin Miller Park. This seemed, there. 
fore, to be an influx of outside birds (HLC). A 
number of Am. Robins have been color-banded jn 
order to try to establish the extent of foraging range. 
Anyone seeing color-banded robins is asked to report 
to Howard Cogswell, Mills College, Oakland 13, 
Increase in the numbers of Varied Thrushes over 
last year has been reported: at Sunol (Milton L, 
Seibert) ; at St. Mary's College (Arthur S. Campbell); 
first winter resident at Big Basin State Park on Sept. 
29, building up slowly but very common by mid. 
October (Eleanor A. Pugh). Last dates for Olive. 
backed Thrush are: Sebastopol, Sept. 23 (JK); 
Saratoga, Sept. 25 (EDS), Mills College, Sept. 29 
(HLC). ;: 

Pipits, Waxwings, Starlings —The first Water Pipit 
at Woodland was seen on Sept. 29 (EAA, fide ERP), 
and at Bay Farm Island, Sept. 29 (HLC). Cedar 
Waxwings “seemed commoner than average” in 
Berkeley and Oakland (HLC). They first appeared 
at Inverness on Aug. 31 and were seen almost daily 
since (GM). A single Common Starling was seen 
at Arcata on Nov. 10 (R. T. Holmes); a hundred 
or more at Cottonwood, Shasta Co. on Nov. 15 
(BN); and 2000 near Sacramento on Nov. 14 (FGE, 
fide ERP). The first Audubon’s Warblers were seen: 
at Sebastopol, Sept. 20 (JK); at Elkhorn Ferry, 
Yolo Co., Sept. 29 (EAA, fide ERP); and at Sara- 
toga, Oct. 13, but they did not occur in numbers 
there until Nov. 1 (EDS). 

Tanagers, Finches and Sparrows.—Migrant West- 
ern Tanagers were seen in many places in Oakland 
and Berkeley from Sept. 6 to Oct. 2 (HLC); the 
last one was seen at Sebastopol on Oct. 14 (JK); 
one lingered at Pacific Grove from mid-October to 
Nov. 1, feeding on ripening Catalina Cherries (VLY). 
David Parmeter saw 18 Evening Grosbeaks at Duncan 
Mills on Nov. 16. A flock of 10 Red Crossbills was 
at Big Basin State Park on Nov. 26 (EAP). The 
first 5 Savannah Sparrows were seen at Woodland 
on Sept. 15 (EAA); they were abundant in the 
Sacramento area by Nov. 2 (ERP). But one was at 
Peregoy Meadow on Oct. 12, a late record (WJF). 
A Vesper Sparrow was at Bay Farm Island on Sept. 
29 (HLC). One Slate-colored Junco was seen at 
Point Reyes on Nov. 3 (AC, e¢ al.). An early Golden- 
crowned Sparrow was in Monterey, Sept. 10 and 12, 
then no others until Sept. 23 (Elmer E. Highley). 
Other first dates range from Sept. 17 at Saratoga to 
Oct. 3 at Inverness. At Saratoga the number increased 
to 5 on Sept. 21, and 26 on Oct. 9, and up to 50 by 
Nov. 4 which is comparable with the number in 
1956 (EDS). The Western Bird Banding Associa- 
tion has initiated a color-band study of Golden- 
crowns. Anyone seeing a color-banded bird is asked 
to communicate with Mr. Cogswell. White-throated 
Sparrows were reported as follows: 1 at Saratoga, 
Oct. 11 and Nov. 15 (EDS); 1 at Pacific Grove, 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 12 (A. Lillie Pawley); 1 at Mills 
College, Oct. 24 and 28 (HLC); and 1 at Sebastopol, 
Oct. 2 and Nov. 20 (JK). The first Lincoln's Spar- 
row was at Sebastopol on Sept. 7 (JK); the species 
was still at Peregoy Meadow on Oct. 12 (WJF)— 
LAIDLAW WILLIAMS, Rf. 1, Box 128, Carmel, Calif. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Fall 
migration information in southern California does 
not fit into a comprehensible pattern with reference 
to meteorologi- 
cal phenomena 
as it does in 
other parts of 
the country 
The departure 
of summer resi- 
dents (both 
from the moun- 
tains and the 
lowlands) is 
accomplished 
in this Region 
well before 
our “summer” 
weather is concluded. However, arrival of winter 
visitants and transients from the north may well be 
more contingent upon weather factors, especially those 
of western Canada, Washington, and Oregon. Although 
weather conditions may remain fair during waterfowl 
migration, the birds will arrive here more or less on 
schedule; their numbers, however, depend to some 
extent upon weather conditions to the north which 
may not directly affect us. On the other hand, a more 
far-reaching weather condition may have influenced 
tropical marine species, of which more will be said 
later. Our fall migration weather offered a slight 
change from the norm during the period from about 
Nov. 20 to Dec. 15. During the latter half of Septem- 
ber and the first half of October weather conditions 
in this Region were related to the Pacific “High” 
which maintained itself until about Oct. 12. Tem- 
peratures during this period were normal and rainfall 
was nil. Forest fires during this time were kept to a 
surprising minimum. A storm of moderate intensity 
brought about 1 inch of rainfall to the Los Angeles 
Basin and to other lowland portions of the Region 
during mid-October. Small amounts of snow fell in 
the higher mountains at this time. The weather con- 
tinued mild until late November. At this time a high 
pressure system developed in the Great Basin and 
remained stable. This resulted in strong, gusty, dry 
winds from the desert areas driving through the 
canyons and passes from the north and east into the 
lowlands to the south and west. These Santa Anas 
prevailed from Nov. 23 until Dec. 1 and produced 
higher than normal temperatures as well as 0% 
humidity. These conditions were quickly brought to 
a halt by a series of storm fronts which moved into 
the Region during the second week in December. 
This series of storms brought more than 3.5 inches of 
rain to the Los Angeles area (and comparable figures 
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clsewhere in the Region) as compared with 0.46 
inches for the same period last year and a normal by 
this date of 3.33 inches. By Dec. 17 the rainfall total 
lor the Los Angeles area was 4.16 inches for the 
‘eason. Other areas in the Region were running well 
ahead of the normal and far ahead of last year's 
tall drought. The snow which fell in the higher San 
Gabriel and San Bernardino Mountains was quickly 
melted by warm rains which followed the nighttime 
snowfalls As was reported in the October 1957 issue 
he influx of tropical marine seabirds into California 





waters was phenomenal. It was also briefly stated 
that warmer waters of tropical origin may have 
brought tropical fish into these waters and this in 
turn brought such tropical ‘“‘bluewater” species as the 
Red-billed Tropic-birds. Dean Fisher aboard a U. S. 
Naval vessel cruising between San Diego and San 
Francisco during this period noted almost an abund- 
ance of tropic-birds and Skuas. Other pelagic observa- 
tions yielded the same results. Dr. Roger Revelle, 
director of the Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
at La Jolla issued an authoritative report to the effect 
that a gigantic shift in weather raised the ocean 
temperatures 2 to 5.5 degrees along the Pacific Coast 
this year, lifted the sea level nearly a foot above 
normal at San Pedro, Calif., and coaxed tropical fish 
to swim as far north as the State of Washington. It 
was not known what weather changes occurred but 
they probably involved the entire Pacific Ocean area. 
He reported there was a slackening of north winds all 
year off California and as a result the California cur- 
rent was squeezed closer to shore than usual. Ocean- 
temperature measuring stations from Crescent City’ 
to Baja California reported temperatures climbed 2° F. 
Farther offshore, temperature increases reached 5.5° 
F. Increased temperatures were detected as far down 
as 600 feet and expansion of this warm water 
raised the sea level along the coast. Dr. Revelle 
further reported that while the subtropical fish came 
from the south to the northern waters, the warm 
water itself appeared to have come from the west. 
Further details of this phenomenon may be found in 
the report entitled “1957: the Year of Warm Water 
and Southern Fish” prepared by officials of the 
California Academy of Sciences, The California State 
Department of Fish and Game, the Hopkins Marine 
Station of Stanford University, the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the Scripps Institution of Ocean- 
ography. Further pelagic observations in the next 
few years will clarify the effect of this “warming” on 
sea birds both this year and in seasons to come. As 
contrasted with the eastern portion of the continent 
“collision’” recoveries from lighted towers, power 
lines, airport ceilometers, etc. are virtually unknown 
and/or unreported in this Region. The mild weather 
of late fall induced transients and summer residents 
to linger in this Region for about 10 days longer than 
expected. 

Loons through Ibises.—The loon flight was light 
during November and remained so through the report- 
ing period with only small numbers of all three 
common species noted and very few in actual migra- 
tion flight. No Red-necked Grebes were reported and 
Eared Grebes were normal. Horned Grebes continued 
to attract attention as a distinctly more common bird 
during the fall and winter. As recently as 5 years 
ago Horned Grebes were regarded as rare but regular 
winter visitants to the coastal waters of southern 
California. One could always count on seeing several 
during an active winter of birding along the beaches 
then. Now the birds are numerous along the coast 
from mid-October until March and one can expect 
to see more than a hundred in a day where but a very 
few could be expected up to five years ago. Horned 
Grebes were even reported from various fresh-water 
lakes far from the coast. Western Grebes reached their 
peak numbers along the coast during mid-October 
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and their numbers have remained fairly static since 
then. A sea trip to the waters surrounding San Cle- 
mente Island and 60 miles southwest of the mainland 
on Nov. 2 yielded no tropic-birds, albatrosses, or 
Skuas (as were seen there in late August and early 
September). Only a small number of shearwaters 
(140 Pink-footed, 20 Sooty) were found but most 
interesting were the 3 Gray-backed (New Zealand) 
Shearwaters which were well seen. They represented 
the first record for this bird in southern California 
waters, but were not seen until the vessel was more 
than 55 miles from the mainland. Such a distinctive 
bird probably has not gone undetected on previous 
sea trips but undoubtedly occurs in small numbers, 
well offshore, during a limited season (mid-fall). 
On the return leg of this particular sea trip a flight 
of petrels was encountered in the waters 25 miles 
southwest of Newport. During the late afternoon 
more than 30 Black Petrels and more than 50 Ashy 
Petrels were encountered as they flew in a south- 
easterly direction and could not be attracted to the 
boat. This was probably a migratory flight. Am. and 
Snowy Egrets increased in numbers from early Octo- 
ber until mid-November when they leveled off. Wood 
Ibis were unreported from coastal San Diego County 
after mid-August. Two hundred and twenty were at 
the Salton Sea National Wildlife Refuge (SSNWR), 
Sept. 6 (Ed. J. O'Neill); 20 were counted at the 


south end of the Salton Sea and 20 more near Ramer 
Lake in the Imperial Valley, Sept. 18 (Pat Gould, 
Paul Herman); 10 remained at SSNWR by Oct. 5 
(EJO'N). Six White-faced Ibis were at Lt. Maxton 
Brown Sanctuary, Sept. 14 (Francis Raymond), more 
than 150 were at Ramer Lake, Sept. 18 (PG, PH), 
and a single bird was at Bolsa Chica, Nov. 9 (PG, 


PH). 

Swans and Geese——The migration of waterfowl 
was later than normal, owing probably to the mild 
weather encountered to the north. Generally speaking, 
the numbers of most species were down even late 
into the migration season. No swans were reported 
anywhere in the Region. Canada Geese were relatively 
scarce as the only reports received exclusive of the 
Imperial Valley were of a flock of 70-80 birds over 
Escondido, Oct. 15 (Frank Gander), a flock of 10 
on Lake Wohlford, Dec. 1 (Arthur and Jean Mor- 
ley), and a flock of 23 at Upper Newport Bay, Dec. 
7 (FR). No Canada Geese were seen at their usual 
wintering grounds at Santiago Reservoir and Lake 
Mathews. Two White-fronted Geese were on San 
Dieguito Reservoir, Nov. 1 (FR) and constitute the 
only sightings away from the Imperial Valley. At 
least 8 Black Brant were present on the sloughs 
of Point Mugu from Aug. 18 until Sept. 29 but 
were not seen thereafter (Ep.). The large concentra- 
tions of Black Brant on Mission Bay and San Quentin 
Bay, Baja Calif. were up to normal numbers by 
early in December. In the Imperial Valley the goose 
picture was as follows: a single Blue Goose was at 
SSNWR during the first two weeks of December 
(Maureen J. Heraty); 35 Canada Geese were at 
SSNWR, Oct. 18, a peak of 450 was reached by 
Nov. 22 and they remained static at least until Nov. 
30; 15 White-fronted Geese were at SSNWR, Sept. 
22, reached a peak of 900, Nov. 22, and had dwindled 
to 300 (est.) by Nov. 30; Snow Geese numbered 7 
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at SSNWR on Oct. 4, reached a low (down about 
3000) peak of 7500 (est.) by Nov. 22 and remained 
static until at least Nov. 30 (EJO'N). 

Ducks.—The duck situation at the SSNWR was 
as follows: 10 Am. Widgeon, Sept. 6, increased to 
25,000+ by Nov. 29; Pintail numbered 50,000 (est.), 
Oct. 25, and dwindled to about 2500 by Nov. 29 
(most of early birds were migrants to Mexico): 009 
(est.) Green-winged Teal, Oct. 25, fell to 4009 
(est.) by Nov. 29; 4500 (est.) Cinnamon Teal 
reduced to only 50 from Nov. 1 to Nov. 29; 5009 
(est.) Shoveller, Oct. 25, fell to 3000 (est.) Nov. 29: 
80+ Fulvous Tree-duck, Sept. 13, down to normal 
4 by Nov. 15 (EJO'N). Elsewhere ducks were gener. 
ally late and Frank Gander reported many large 
flocks passing over Escondido (mostly Pintail en route 
to Mexico) during November. There were only about 
2100 (est.) ducks on Lake Norconian, Nov. 11 (Ep.) 
and not too many more there by Nov. 24 (Los 
Angeles Audubon Society); about 3000 ducks were 
on Lake Mathews, Nov. 24 (Ep., R. Dudley Ross, 
Vivian Ross, Mimi Small). Most species of dabbling 
ducks were down slightly with Cinnamon Teal show. 
ing greatest decline. Blue-winged Teal were reported 
from China Lake (4), Nov. 10 (Donald W. Moore) 
and Lakeside (4), Oct. 13 (John Bishop). Three 
Am. Golden-eyes (rare in Great Basin of California 
and east side of Sierras) were at China Lake, Nov. 
10 (DWM), 2 more were on San Diego Bay, Nov. 17 
and 30 (AM, JM), and a female was at Malibu 
Lagoon, Dec. 8 (Ep., Ben King, Jr.). A single Am. 
Scoter (female) was at Malibu Lagoon, Aug. 25 
(Ep., Peter Lodge), and another was at San Diego 
Bay, Nov. 17 and 24 (San Diego Audubon Society, 
fide JB, MJM). No Hooded Mergansers were reported 
and Am. Mergansers continued to be very scarce. 

Birds of Prey —White-tailed Kites gave evidence of 
a good nesting season as 20 of these birds gathered 
to feed in the marshes of the Ventura County Gun 
Clubs, Sept. 15 (RDR, VR); 2 White-tailed Kites 
were in the San Marcos Pass area, Sept. 1 (E. Z. Rett. 
fide Waldo G. Abbott); 4 more were near Goleta, 
Nov. 3 (WGA); and as many as 4 birds spent 
October and November at the Audubon Center of 
Southern California (Betty Lawrence). The last re- 
port of Swainson’s Hawk was of a single bird in 
Blair Valley, Nov. 2 (MJH). Ferruginous Hawks 
were scarce during the fall, the only one reported 
being a bird at Cuyamaca Lake, Oct. 19 (AM, JM) 
R. D. Ross reported 2 Golden Eagles feeding on the 
carcass of a Sandhill Crane on the Carrizo Plains. 
Oct. 19. One wonders whether a pair (there was 
even a third bird present) of Golden Eagles «- 
operating could pull down a Sandhill Crane or 
whether this was carrion. The few Osprey reports 
were as follows: 1 bird at Malibu, Sept. 29 (ED. 
BK, Jr.), 1 near Cachuma Lake, Sept. 23 (Rosses). 
and 1 near Imperial Beach, Nov. 17 (James E. 
Crouch). Prairie Falcons were reported from Mount 
Pinos (2), Sept. 28 (PG, BK, Jr., PH), and O'Neil! 
Park (1), Nov. 16 (Sea & Sage, fide FR). Single 
Pigeon Hawks were seen at Mission Valley, Oc 
4-16 (MJH); Lake Norconian, Nov. 24 (L.A AS.) 
and Torrey Pines, Dec. 1 (JB). Short-eared Owl 
were very scarce as the only birds reported were * 
at Imperial Beach, Nov. 30 (Ep., JEC). 
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Cranes, Rails, and Shorebirds—Three hundred and 
fifty Sandhill Cranes were at Soda Lake near the 
Carrizo Plains, Oct. 19 (Rosses) and 7 were at 
SSNWR, Oct. 25, where 5 remained until at least 
Nov (EJO'N). It would be repetitious to speak 
again of vanishing salt marshes in southern California 
but the fact remains that less and less of this primi- 
tive habitat is extant here. Fresh-water marshes have 
suffered a like fate and some of the very few loca- 
tions where One may yet expect to see such species 
as Florida Gallinules, Soras and Virginia Rails, Least 
and Am. Bitterns, etc. are the marshes of the Lt. 
Maxton Brown Sanctuary near Carlsbad and the south 
end of the Salton Sea. Of course, the various refuges 
which straddle the Colorado River are still excellent. 
The shorebird migration was below normal. This, I 
believe, was due, not to a paucity of birds, but to a 
shortage of suitable habitat for feeding. So much of 
our coastal marshland has been reclaimed that the 
birds no doubt traveled farther to the south than 
normal to the vast lagoons and marshes of Baja Cali- 
fornia. Just about the only remaining suitable marshes | 
will be found on military reservations, private gun 
clubs, and salt reclamation plants. The only Mountain 
Plover reported were a group of 100 (est.) on the 
east side of Soda Lake on the Carrizo Plains, Oct. 19 
(Rosses). Black-bellied Plover were slightly below 
normal and many could be seen feeding along ocean 
beaches, where they are not usual in large numbers. 
Black Turnstones and Surf-birds arrived at their pre- 
ferred habitats in mid-September while Ruddy Turn- 
stones were very scarce. As many as 50 Wilson’s 
Snipe were at marshes and flooded fields south of 
Imperial Beach, Nov. 24 (JB). Long-billed Curlews 
were plentiful at Point Mugu marshes during the fall 
with as many as 60 (est.) on Sept. 29 (ED, BK, Jr.). 
Hudsonian Curlews were down. No Wandering Tat- 
tlers were reported in the Region. Willets moved 
through the Region in greatest numbers during mid- 
September and many could be seen feeding along 
beaches. As many as 50 Greater Yellow-legs spent 
most of September in Oak Grove Park (Mike Jacob- 
sen) while the only Lesser Yellow-legs reported were 
at Upper Newport Bay (1), Sept. 13 (MJ), and 
Goleta (2), Aug. 15 (EZR, fide WGA). Red Knots 
were absent from their expected haunts at Alamitos 
Bay and Upper Newport Bay but 4 were at 
Bolsa Chica, Oct. 27 (FR), and a single bird 
was at San Diego Bay, Nov. 3, and 2 were there on 
Nov. 30 (AM, JM). Pectoral Sandpipers were seen 
at Lt. Maxton Brown Sanctuary (2), Sept. 25 (Vir- 
ginia and Earl Morton, FR), and 2 more at Goleta, 
Nov. 3 (WGA). Red-backed Sandpipers were about 
normal but Western Sandpipers were down in the 
northern and central parts of the Region. More than 
2000 Western Sandpipers were near the Old Salt 
Works, south San Diego Bay, Sept. 21 (JEC). Mar- 
dled Godwits were down. Concentrations of 200 Am. 
Avocets were at Old Salt Works, south San Diego 
Bay, Sept. 21 (JEC) and 130 (est.) at Ventura 
County Gun Clubs, Sept. 15, together with a single 
Pectoral Sandpiper (Rosses). Eleven Black-necked 
Stilts, Oct. 27 (FR), at Bolsa Chica were late, but 
even later were 2 at Upper Newport Bay, Dec. 14 
(FR). The phalarope flight for all three species was 
elatively poor. A maximum of only 300 (est.) 





Northern Phalaropes were at Upper Newport Bay, 
Sept. 2, and very few came through Malibu during 
August. More than 1000 Northern Phalaropes were 
at the Old Salt Works, south San Diego Bay, Sept. 
21 (JEC). Northern Phalaropes were reported as 
numerous in the China Lake area during late Aug- 
ust and September (DWM). Very few Wilson's 
Phalaropes were in evidence and almost no Red 
Phalaropes were seen along the coast. 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns and Alcids—Not many jae- 
gers were sighted close to the coast during the fall 
season with the possible exception of the mouth of 
Alamitos Bay where John Tramontano reported them 
as numerous. Twenty-five Pomarine and 3 Parasitic 
Jaegers were seen in the waters near San Clemente 
Island, Nov. 2 (RDR, e¢ al.). Short-billed Gulls be- 
gan arriving during the first week in November but 
Glaucous-winged Gulls remained relatively scarce 
throughout the fall season. Three Laughing Gulls 
were at SSNWR, Sept. 13, and again on Oct. 4 
(which was late) (EJO'N). A single Black-legged 
Kittiwake was at Santa Barbara, Sept. 29 (WGA). 
Least Terns had departed by the end of October and 
Caspian Terns became uncommon after Nov. 1, while 
Royal Terns gradually increased their numbers through 
late October and the first part of November. Elegant 
Terns began to leave the Region during the latter part 
of September and small numbers of birds were noted 
through October. The last records were of single 
birds at Playa del Rey, Nov. 3 (Ep.) and Malibu, 
Nov. 9 (Ep.). The fall migration of Black Terns 
was poor with oniy 5 birds at Bolsa Chica, Sept. 2 
(PG, JT, Duane Carmony) and 5 others at Ramer 
Lake, Sept. 18 (PG, et al.). Forty Gull-billed Terns 
at SSNWR, Sept. 6, had dwindled to 2 there, Oct. 4 
(EJO'N). It was a very poor season for alcids as 
the only birds reported were a few Common Murres 
near Santa Barbara, Oct. 26 (WGA); and on the sea 
trip of Nov. 2 only 2 Xantus’s Murrelets and 1 
Cassin’s Auklet were sighted (RDR, e¢ al.). 

Upland Game Birds.—Chinese Spotted Doves were 
reported from Hemet (JB, Marilyn Bishop). The 
Ground Doves of Corona had all but disappeared 
with single birds seen this year only on March 4, 
May 16, and Aug. 27 (Norman H. Mellor). Two 
Ground Doves were near San Ysidro, Nov. 24 (JB, 
MB, AM, JM). Rock Partridges were reported from 
the eastern slopes of the Sierras near China Lake 
but were scarce (DWM). Seven birds were near 
Palm Canyon, Borrego Desert, during the early fall 
(Burgess H. Heacox). 

Goatsuckers, Swifts, Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers. 
—Common Nighthawks were gone from mountain 
areas by mid-October and Lesser Nighthawks were 
last seen during the first week of September. Poor- 
wills were heard calling during the hot spell of 
Dec. 9-12 in the Lakeside area (Alice R. Bowersock). 
The Vaux's Swift migration was somewhat later than 
usual as migrating flocks were still being seen on 
Oct. 10 (50 over Santa Barbara—WGA) and Oct. 16 
(at Escondido—FG). No Black Swifts were reported. 
Allen's Hummingbirds moved through the Region 
during July and August. Black-chinned Humming- 
birds had left by the third week in September. Rufous 
Hummingbirds moved south through mountain areas 
during the last half of August although in somewhat 
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reduced numbers. Costa's Hummingbirds had gone 
through by the middle of September. No Lewis's 
Woodpeckers were reported. A Yellow-shafted Flicker 
was reported from China Lake, Dec. 7 (DWM). Yel- 
low-bellied (Red-naped) Sapsuckers were reported 
from Laguna Beach, Nov. 4 (Elizabeth Tigert, fide 
FR), China Lake, Nov. 5 (DWM), and UCLA Bo- 
tanic Gardens, Dec. 2 (H. B. Chaney). 

Passerine Land Birds (general) —The land bird 
migration was, if anything, somewhat late. Best 
observations for this type of migration are made in 
the various desert oases where birds tend to con- 
gregate to feed and water. 

Flycatchers, Swallows, Jays—Most species of fly- 
catchers had departed by the first week in September 
but a single late Olive-sided Flycatcher remained in 
Eaton Wash until at least Nov. 16 (MJ). A single 
Eastern Phoebe was found in Little Sespe Canyon, 
Oct. 27 (RDR, ef al.). Migrating swallows had 
passed through the lowland areas by the first week 
in September and James Crouch reported seeing a 
continuous movement of Barn Swallows south of 
San Diego, Sept. 21. Four migrating Bank Swallows 
were seen among a large flock of mixed migrating 
swallows near the north end of the Salton Sea, Sept. 
14 (PG, et al.). A mixed flock of more than 300 
swallows was feeding over Malibu, Aug. 25, among 
which were 5 Bank Swallows (Ep., PL). The only 
Pifon Jays reported were a group of 15 in the 
Hidden Valley area of Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment, Nov. 10 (Russell and Marion Wilson). 

Nuthatches, Thrashers, Thrushes—Red-breasted 
Nuthatches staged a marked influx into lowland areas 
during the fall as numerous observers reported small 
numbers at widely scattered places from Santa Bar- 
bara to San Diego. A single Sage Thrasher was at 
Sandyland marsh south of Santa Barbara, Nov. 3 
(WGA). Robins were a little late in arriving in 
lowland areas but when the flight began during early 
November the birds literally swarmed through the 
Los Angeles basin. Their arrival in San Diego was 
somewhat later (first week of December). More than 
2000 Am. Robins gathered to feed on the lawns of 
a country club in west Los Angeles during the latter 
part of November and gathered there to roost regu- 
larly through Dec. 22 (Ep., Mimi Small). Hermit 
Thrushes arrived by mid-October and were numerous 
near Bonita, Nov. 29 (JEC). The only reports of 
Varied Thrushes were of single birds at Mount Wil- 
son, Nov. 16 (MJ), and Mecca, Nov. 29 (Cecelia 
Foulkes). 

Waxwings, Starlings, Vireos—The flight of Cedar 
Waxwings was moderately heavy with flocks num- 
bering hundreds reported throughout the southland. 
Common Starlings continued to increase as winter 
visitants to southern California. D. W. Moore of 
China Lake reported that they arrived earlier (mid- 
August) than usual and in greater numbers. More 
than 50 were found in the vicinity of the Ventura 
County Gun Clubs, Nov. 9 (Ep., BK, Jr.). Late 
Solitary Vireos were recorded from Pacific Palisades, 
Nov. 18 (Rosses), and UCLA Botanic Gardens, Dec. 
8 (very late—and singing) (HBC). 

Warblers —The migration of warblers was more 
interesting than usual. The storm front of Oct. 12-13 
produced a good flight of warblers through lowland 
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areas, although prior to this disturbance (cold front) 
the birds were reported as moving well and in large 
flocks. There were many reports of late stragglers 
among the warblers. Good flights of migrants were 
seen to pass through Cottonwood Springs of Joshua 
Tree National Monument, Sept. 14 (PG, ef al.) and 
23 (Robert Blackstone), and consisted of warblers, 
tanagers, vireos, towhees, etc. Macgillivray’s Warblers 
were seen migrating through residential Pasadena in 
groups of 3 to 5 on numerous days throughout late 
September and through to the third week of 
October (MJ). A single Black-throated Gray Warb. 
ler was seen as late as Dec. 2 at the UCLA Botanic 
Gardens (HBC). Audubon’s Warblers arrived about 
a week late in lowland areas. The report of a Lucy’s 
Warbler near Avalon on Santa Catalina Island, Noy. 
24 (AM, JM) was unprecedented. Myrtle Warblers 
were seen at Cottonwood Springs, Joshua Tree 
National Monument, 1, Sept. 23 (RB); Mt. Pinos, 
1, Oct. 7 (PG, BK, Jr., PH); Escondido, 1, Nov. 13 
(FG); and Mt. Wilson, 1, Nov. 16 (HJ, Dick 
Suter). Two Am. Redstarts were seen in Santa Bat- 
bara, Sept. 1 (fide WGA). A Painted Redstart 
came to the feeder of Roberta Cushing in Mill Creek 
Canyon near Redlands, Oct. 8, and may be the same 
individual that wintered there in 1953, 1954, and 
1955. The bird was not seen again after the Santa 
Anas of November 20-22. Most interesting was the 
report of a male Black-throated Blue Warbler 
which came to a feeder in Laguna Beach, Oct. 25-28 
(Elizabeth Tigert, fide FR). Small numbers of Town- 
send’s Warblers were reported during the late fall 
season. 

Orioles, Blackbirds, Tanagers —Most of the Hooded 
Orioles had departed by the first week in September 
and a few Bullock’s Orioles remained well into 
October, the latest recorded to date being a bird 
at Laguna Beach, Oct. 29 (ET, fide FR). Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds were scarce. August 31 marked 
the date of a very strong migration of Western 
Tanagers through Santa Barbara. Some 300+ birds 
were counted in a single hour passing through the 
Clark Bird Refuge. Numbers were down to 50 pet 
hour on the following day (MJ). A few Wester 
Tanagers lingered well into fall, e.g., one bird at 
Laguna Beach, Nov. 4-7 (ET, fide FR) and another 
at Golden Hill Park, San Diego, Nov. 26 (AM, JM). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Most Lazuli Buntings and 
Blue Grosbeaks had left by the first week in Septem- 
ber. Pine Siskins arrived in foothill canyons during 
late October and early November. Slate-colored Juncos 
were reported from Pasadena, 1, Nov. 7 (MJ), Live 
Oak Tank, Joshua Tree National Monument, 2, Nov. 
10 (RW, MW), and Mount Wilson, 1, Nov. 17 
(Ep., BK, Jr.). Chipping Sparrows arrived during 
the first week of October. White-crowned (Gambel’s) 
Sparrows arrived just about on time, late in the first 
week of October; and Golden-crowned Sparrows wefé 
somewhat late, not arriving en masse until the end 
of October. A White-throated Sparrow was found 
at her feeder by Betty Meyerfield of South Los An- 
geles on Oct. 6. Lincoln’s Sparrows began arriving 
in small numbers during the second week of October 
and a single Swamp Sparrow was carefully studied 
near Lakeside, Oct. 13 (JB, MB).—ARNOLD SMALL, 
3028 Cavendish Drive., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 





